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INTRODUCTION. 


Buddha  was  a  religious  reformer  who  died  470  years 
before  the  Christian  era. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  results  due  to  the 
sojourn  of  this  one  man  upon  earth  : — 

1.  The  most  formidable  priestly  tyranny  that  the 
world  had  ever  seen,  crumbled  away  before  his  attack, 
and  the  followers  of  Buddha  were  paramount  in  India 
for  a  thousand  years. 

2.  The  institution  of  caste  was  assailed  and  over¬ 
turned. 

3.  Polygamy  was  for  the  first  time  pronounced 
immoral,  and  slavery  condemned. 

4.  Woman,  from  being  considered  a  chattel  and 
a  beast  of  burden,  was  for  the  first  time  considered 
man’s  equal,  and  allowed  to  develop  her  spiritual 
life. 

5.  All  bloodshed,  whether  with  the  knife  of  the 
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priest  or  the  sword  of  the  conqueror,  was  rigidly  for¬ 
bidden. 

6.  Also,  for  the  first  time  in  the  religious  history 
of  mankind,  the  awakening  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  individual  was  substituted  for  religion  by  body 
corporate.  It  is  also  certain  that  Buddha  was  the 
first  to  proclaim  that  duty  was  to  be  sought  in  the 
eternal  principles  of  morality  and  justice,  and  not  in 
animal  sacrifices  and  local  formalities  invented  by  the 
fancy  of  priests. 

7.  The  principle  of  religious  propagandism  was  for 
the  first  time  introduced  with  its  two  great  instru¬ 
ments,  the  missionary  and  the  preacher. 

8.  By  these,  India,  China,  Bactria,  and  Japan,  were 
proselytized  ;  and  the  Buddhist  missionaries  overran 
Persia  and  Egypt.  This  success  was  effected  by 
moral  means  alone,  for  Buddhism  is  the  one  religion 
virgin  of  coercion.  It  is  reckoned  that  one-third  of 
humanity  is  still  in  its  fold. 

That  such  results  should  have  been  achieved  is  one 
of  the  greatest  marvels  of  history ;  and  when  an 
inquirer  consults  some  of  the  best-known  writers  to 
try  and  get  an  explanation  of  this  unusual  missionary 
success,  the  marvel  increases.  We  see  Buddhist  holy 
men  exhibiting  a  self-denial  worthy  of  the  early 
Christians,  to  gain  an  “  immortality  ”  1  which  is  said 

1  Amrita,  non-death. 
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to  mean  death.  We  see  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  a 
non-god,  and  gorgeous  temples  scooped  patiently  out 
of  rocky  mountains  in  his  honour.  Statues  of  this 
non-god  are  scattered  broadcast  over  half  the  globe, 
and  the  tolerant  patience  and  activity  of  his  mis¬ 
sionaries  is  unique  in  the  history  of  religions.  This 
is  the  bewildering  Buddhism  of  popular  treatises  ; 
and  the  activity  of  one  special  writer  has  contributed 
largely  to  foster  these  ideas. 

Dr.  Rhys  Davids  is  a  very  hard-working  Pali 
scholar.  I  consider  that  students  of  Buddhism  are 
much  indebted  to  him  for  his  translations.  But  he 
is  a  confused  and  untrained  thinker.  In  treatises,  in 
lectures,  in  encyclopaedias,  in  magazines,  and  in  the 
weekly  press,  he  is  constantly  putting  forth  an  aspect 
of  Buddhism  which  it  will  be  the  special  object  of 
this  work  to  assail.  Stated  concisely,  his  position  is 
this : — 

1.  Buddha  preached  flat  atheism.1 

2.  He  taught,  “  in  a  complete  and  categorical 
manner,”  that  man  has  no  “  soul  nor  anything  of  any 
sort  that  exists  in  any  manner  after  death.”  2 

3.  He  despised  mysticism,  and  disbelieved  in  any¬ 
thing  outside  of  the  world  of  matter.3 

1  “  Buddhism,”  p.  207. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  99.  See  also  “  Hibbert  Lectures,”  p.  109. 

3  ‘  ‘  Buddhism  takes  as  its  ultimate  fact,  the  existence  of  the  material 
world.”  (“  Buddhism,  p.  87.) 
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4.  This  Buddhism  is  to  be  found  in  its  original 
purity  solely  in  the  sacred  books  of  Ceylon,  a 
literature  which,  if  translated  into  English,  would  be 
four  times  as  long  as  our  Bible.1  These  sacred  books, 
according  to  the  Cingalese  chronicles,  were  made 

canonical  three  months  after  Buddha’s  death,  and 

« 

“  re-affirmed  ”  at  a  convocation  summoned  by  King 
Asoka,  B.c.  250. 

5.  In  the  north  of  India,  about  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era,  an  innovating  Buddhism  arose 
which  proclaimed  a  belief  in  God.  It  was  called  the 
Buddhism  of  the  “  Great  Vehicle,”  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  original  Buddhism  of  the  “  Little  Vehicle,” 
which  denied  God  and  a  future  life  entirely.2  Ceylon 
has  never  known  anything  of  this  innovating  faith. 

As  opposed  to  this,  I  shall  show  : — 

1.  That  according  to  the  express  declaration  of 
Hwen  Thsang,  the  celebrated  Chinese  pilgrim  who 
visited  India  at  a  time  when  the  controversy  between 
the  disciples  of  the  Great  and  Little  Vehicles  was 
furiously  raging,  the  Buddhism  of  Ceylon  was  the 
Buddhism  of  the  Great  Vehicle. 

2.  According  to  the  same  authority,  the  disciples  of 
the  Little  Vehicle  called  sarcastically  the  innovating 
Great  Vehicle  “  Sunya  pushpa  ”  (“  The  Carriage  that 

1  “  Buddhism,”  p.  20. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  244 ;  also  pp.  200,  218. 
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drives  to  the  Great  Nowhere  ”).  They  said  that  this 
agnostic  Buddhism  did  not  come  from  Buddha.  And 
Hwen  Thsang  confesses  that  it  was  due  chiefly  to 
Vasubandhu  and  Asangha,  who,  about  the  date  of  the 
Christian  era,  received  it  in  visions  from  Maitreya, 
the  Coming  Buddha.  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  has  plainly 
shuffled  the  two  Buddhisms  together. 

3.  I  shall  show  also  that  King  Asoka,  far  from 
“  re-affirming  ”  the  colossal  library  of  Cingalese  books, 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  them.  On  the  Bairat 
Rock  he  has  given  a  totally  different  list  of  seven 
short  tractates  that  his  monks  were  then  to  begin  to 
learn  by  heart.  These  and  his  profession  of  faith 
were  to  be  recited  at  his  stupa  temples,  and  nothing 
else. 

“  Confess  and  believe  in  God  !  ”  was  the  motto  of 
Asoka.1  “  Confess  and  disbelieve  in  God  f  ”  seems 
the  motto  of  Cingalese  Buddhism. 

4.  The  Buddhists  call  their  religion  Prajna  Para- 
mita,  which  means  literally  the  "Wisdom  of  the  Other 
Bank.” 

At  an  early  date  the  Aryas  of  India  believed  in  a 
world  of  ghosts.  This  world  had  for  chief  one  Yama, 
the  Indian  Adam.  Once  he  was  the  first-born  of  the 
living,  then  he  became  the  first-born  of  the  dead. 
His  kingdom,  Yamalaya,  was  girt  by  a  mighty  river, 

1  Dhauli  inscription. 
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the  Vaitarani.  This  stream  the  ghosts  of  good  men 
traversed,  not  in  Charon’s  boat,  but  by  holding  on 
to  the  tail  of  the  sacred  cow,  as  the  Hindoos,  aided  by 
cattle,  traverse  rivers  to  this  day.  The  domains  of 
Yama  were  erected  by  the  celestial  architect,  Viswa 
Karma  ;  and  at  first  they  were  lovely  rather  than 
hateful.  In  the  Mahabharata  it  is  announced  that 
fear  of  enemies  is  not  known  by  the  good,  nor  hunger, 
nor  scarcity,  nor  sorrow,  nor  bodily  pain.  Mountains 
of  excellent  food  are  piled  up  for  the  virtuous.  These 
negative  advantages  would  strike  the  poor  Arya  strug¬ 
gling  on  earth  with  hunger,  sickness,  and  the  dread  of 
being  offered  up  to  Rudra  by  a  successful -enemy. 
Palaces  and  jewelled  wives  were  promised  also.  The 
terrible  red-hot  iron  female  who  embraced  the  lustful 
man,  and  the  grotesque  swollen  belly  that  was  to  be 
the  future  of  the  glutton,  were  after  ideas.  The  earlier 
Yama  lived  in  a  palace.  The  later  Yama  had  a 
terrible  mace,  red  eyes  and  garments,  and  extra-sized 
teeth.  He  kept  a  recording  angel,  “He  who  paints 
in  secret.”  “  Pits  filled  with  devouring  worms  and 
insects  and  fire”  were  prepared  for  the  evil-doing 
Hindu. 

This  places  us  in  a  better  position  to  settle  whether 
Buddhism,  or  the  “  Wisdom  of  the  Other  Bank,”  was 
occupied  with  this  world  alone  or  with  the  other.  In 
point  of  fact,  Buddhism,  like  the  philosophy  of  the 
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Vedas  and  the  Vedantic  school,  has  always  been  a  pure 
idealism.  Let  us  turn  to  the  treatise  named  Prajna 
Paramita  (the  “  Wisdom  of  the  Other  Bank  ”)  to  see 
what  Buddha  said  on  the  subject.  In  speaking  to  his 
senior  disciple,  Sariputra,  he  said  that  ignorant  men 
“  represent  to  themselves  all  things  of  which  in  truth 
not  one  has  any  existence  ;  ”  and  a  little  further  on, 
he  explained  that  the  appearances  of  the  phenomenal 
world  were  “  as  if  a  clever  magician,  or  the  pupil  of 
a  clever  magician,  caused  a  vast  concourse  of  men  to 
appear  at  a  cross-road  where  four  great  thorough¬ 
fares  meet,  and  having  caused  them  to  appear,  caused 
them  again  to  vanish.” 1 

I  think  it  is  very  patent  from  the  “  Hibbert  Lec¬ 
tures,”  that  the  perversions  of  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  are 
due  to  his  sympathies  with  Comtism  ;  but  I  contend 
that  the  study  of  an  ancient  religion  is  not  philo¬ 
sophy,  but  pure  history. 

I  think  that  signs  of  a  juster  appreciation  of 
the  great  reformer  are  already  patent.  Mr.  Edwin 
Arnold  has  a  “  firm  conviction  that  a  third  of  man¬ 
kind  would  never  have  been  brought  to  believe  in 
blank  abstractions  or  in  Nothingness  as  the  issue  and 
Crown  of  Being.”  2 

The  Rev.  Professor  Beal,  too,  has  uttered  a  protest 

1  Oldenberg,  “  Buddha,”  p.  239. 

2  “  Light  of  Asia,”  preface,  p.  xv. 
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against  the  “  lectures  and  articles  ”  of  Dr.  Rhys 
Davids,  which  against  all  evidence  announce  that 
Buddhism  “  teaches  atheism,  annihilation,  and  the 
non-existence  of  soul.”  1 

“  Romantic  Life,”  introduction,  p.  x. 
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POPULAR  LIFE  OF  BUDDHA. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BIRTH  OF  BUDDHA. 

An  ancient  history  of  ancient  deeds  is  rendered 
unintelligible  to  moderns  less  by  what  it  states  than 
what  it  omits.  Details  and  explanations  of  contem¬ 
porary  customs  that  were  familiar  to  the  writer  and 
his  readers  have  been  obliterated  by  time.  I  propose 
to  write  the  story  of  Buddha,  and  add  amplifications 
here  and  there  when  it  is  possible  to  illustrate  ancient 
manners  from  other  sources. 

When  the  legendary  life  of  Buddha  opens  he  is 
disclosed  in  the  heaven  Tusita.  Early  Buddhism 
divided  the  universe  into  the  Domain  of  Appetite 
(Kamaloka)  and  the  Domain  of  Spirit  (Brahmaloka). 
Above  the  earth  were  six  heavens,  devoted  to  those 
who,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  metempsychosis, 
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were  destined,  after  temporary  sojourns  in  the  sky,  to 
be  reborn  on  earth.  Tusita  was  the  highest  of  these 
six  heavens ;  and  above  it  were  the  heavens  of  the 
Buddhas,  in  many  compartments.  Buddha,  before 
reaching  Tusita,  had  already  been  on  earth  as  a  king, 
a  young  Brahmin, she-bear,  an  antelope,  a  king  of 
the  serpents,  and  so  on.1 

What  is  a  Buddha  ?  There  are  two  answers  to  this 
question. 

The  first  answer  is  that  the  Buddha  was  simply 
the  ascetic  who  had  conquered  his  lower  nature. 
Buddha  himself  called  them  Brahmanas  : — 

“  The  man  who  wears  dirty  raiments,  who  is 
emaciated  and  covered  with  veins,  who  lives  alone 
in  the  forest  and-  meditates,  him  I  call  indeed  a 
Brahmana.” 

“Him  I  call  indeed  a  Brahmana  who  is  free  from 
anger,  dutiful,  virtuous,  without  appetite,  who  is 
subdued  and  has  received  his  last  body.”  2 

“  The  man  who,  after  cutting  the  strap  [enmity], 
the  thong  [attachment],  and  the  rope  [scepticism], 
with  all  that  pertains  to  it,  has  destroyed  all  obstacles 
[ignorance] — the  Buddha,  him  I  call  the  Brahmana.” 

“  Whosoever  being  innocent  endures  reproach, 

1  The  Comtism  of  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  has  been  compelled  to  sweep 
away  Tusita  and  the  metempsychosis  altogether. 

2  Fausboll,  Sutta  Nipata,  p.  28  ;  ibid.,  w.  395,  400. 
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blows,  and  bonds,  the  man  who  is  strong  in  his  en¬ 
durance,  and"  has  for  his  army  this  strength,  him  I 
call  a  Brahmana.”  1 

But  confusion  has  arisen  because  a  Buddha  is 
sometimes  taken  to  mean  an  incarnation  of  the 
Supreme,  like  Krishna  or  Rama.  Even  the  Brah¬ 
mins  admit  that  Buddha  was  an  avatara  of  Vishnu. 

The  Lalita  Vistara,  or  Buddha’s  legendary  life,  is, 
I  think,  the  most  mystical  allegory  in  any  language. 
It  blurts  out  what  the  other  Indian  legends  hinted 
only  darkly,  the  secrets  of  the  higher  Indian  initia¬ 
tion.  This  I  shall  make  plain  as  I  proceed.  When 
the  narrative  opens,  Buddha  is  described  as  lecturing 
the  hosts  of  heaven.  Search  is  made  on  earth  for 
a  family  worthy  to  receive  him.  Many  prominent 
families  are  rejected  from  various  causes.  In  a  city 
called  Kapilavastu,  in  North  Oude,  the  modern 

A  / 

Nagar  Khas,  was  an  Aryan  king  called  Suddhodana. 
He  was  married  to  Queen  Maya,  a  lady  as  good  and 
beautiful  “as  a  heavenly  spirit.”  Her  hair  was  glossy 
as  the  body  of  a  black  bee  ;  her  voice  was  as  musical 
as  the  bird  kokila.  To  the  touch  she  was  as  soft  as 
the  cloth  of  Kachalindi.  “  She  was  so  pure,”  says  the 
Lalita  Vistara,  on  which  I  chiefly  base  my  narrative, 

“  that  it  was  impossible  for  God,  man,  or  Asura,  to 
view  her  with  carnal  desire.” 

1  Sutta  Nipata,  p.  113. 
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Under  what  form  does  a  Buddha  descend  to  earth 
for  the  last  time  ?  This  question  was  put  in  heaven, 
and  answered  by  a  spirit  named  Ugratejas,  an  ancient 
Rishi :  “  In  the  ancient  holy  books,  the  Brahmanas  and 
Mantras,  and  in  the  Rig-Veda,  it  is  explained  how 
a  coming  Buddha  is  to  reach  his  mothers  womb. 
What  is  that  form  ?  He  must  select  the  body  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  elephants,  armed  with  six  defences 
[the  war  elephant  was  protected  by  armour,  and  had 
swords  on  his  tusks,  scythes  on  his  ears,  an  iron  ball 
on  his  tail,  etc.1],  and  covered  with  a  spangled  netting 
of  gold.  His  head  must  be  proud  and  red.  He 
must  be  open  jawed.  He  must  be  majestic  in 
appearance.” 

When  I  first  read  this  passage  I  thought  it  puerile 
extravagance.  I  must  now  confess  that  the  ancient 
Rishi  Ugratejas  knew  much  more  about  the  Rig- 
Veda  than  I  did.  The  ancient  Brahmins,  though 
they  acknowledged  nothing  but  pure  spirit,  the  in¬ 
effable  Brahma,  allowed  the  vulgar  to  worship  God’s 
attributes  personified.  They  believed,  with  modern 
geologists,  that  each  race  of  men  has  only  a  certain 
duration  on  earth,  which  is  put  an  end  to  some¬ 
times  by  a  fiery  and  sometimes  a  watery  cata¬ 
strophe.  Thus  a  popular  aspect  of  God  was  as  the 
Vicegerent  of  the  universe  during  a  Day  of  Brahma, 


1  Beal,  “  The  Dhammapada,  ”  p.  143. 
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or  the  life  of  a  race.  B y  a  fiction,  this  Vicegerent 
was  then  supposed  to  die,  but  to  leave  behind  him 
the  “  Egg  of  Death.” 1  By  the  titles  the  “  Egg  of 
Death,”  the  “  Golden  Germ,”  the  new  Vicegerent 
commenced  his  reign.  His  symbol  was  the  ele¬ 
phant,  according  to  the  “  Satapatha  Brahmana.” 2 
This  is  why  Buddha  came  down  to  his  mother’s 
womb  as  an  elephant.  Before  quitting  Tusita,  the 
abode  of  unemancipated  spirits,  he  handed  over 
his  diadem  to  Maitreya,  the  future  Buddha.  The 
second  school  of  Buddhism,  the  “  Carriage  that  drives 
to  the  Great  Nowhere,”  got  by-and-by  to  commit  the 
inconceivable  folly  of  worshipping  this  unemancipated 
being,  this  denizen  of  the  Domain  of  Appetite.  Of 
this  more  anon. 

And  now,  what  was  the  avowed  object  of  Buddha’s 
avatara  ?  Was  it  to  teach  atheism  ?  Let  us  listen 
to  what  Buddha  himself  said  of  his  mission  before  he 
left  the  Tusita  heaven. 

“  He  acquainted  the  gods  with  his  intention  re¬ 
specting  his  descent  into  Jambudwipa  [India].  They, 
knowing  that  there  were  at  that  time  many  athe¬ 
istical  teachers,  endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  his 
purpose,  but  in  vain.  He  assured  them  that  he  would 
overcome  them  all,  that  his  doctrine  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  flourish  in  Jambudwipa.  And  he  recom- 

1  Martanda.  2  Satapatha  Brahmana,  iii.  i,  33. 
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mended  to  the  gods,  that  whoever  among  them  might 
wish  to  taste  of  the  food  of  immortality,  he  should  be 
incarnated  among  men,  in  this  same  division  of  the 
earth.”  This  is  given  to  us  by  Csoma  Korosi,  from 
a  life  of  Buddha  in  the  DuIvei,1  or  collection  of  the 
Scriptures  of  Tibet.  It  is  from  Tibet,  also,  that  we 
have  the  Lalita  Vistara  which  I  am  making  the  basis 
of  this  popular  life. 

So  in  spring,  when  the  constellation  Visakha 
appears,  the  future  Buddha — having  donned  the  body 
of  a  young  white  elephant  of  six  defences,  with  a 
head  shining  like  a  ruby,  with  tusks  of  yellow  gold, 
an  elephant  perfect  in  his  organs  and  limbs — entered 
the  right  side  of  Queen  Maya.  In  the  Rock  Edicts 
of  King  Asoka,  the  earliest  authentic  record  of  Bud¬ 
dhism,  Buddha  is  called  “the  White  Elephant,  whose 
name  is  the  Bringer  of  Happiness  to  the  Whole  World.” 

In  a  vision  of  extasia  Queen  Maya  was  made 
conscious  of  the  mighty  honour  that  had  come  to 
her.  In  the  morning  she  repaired  to  the  Aioka  wood 
near  the  palace,  and  told  the  king  what  had  happened. 
Cunning  Brahmins,  well  versed  in  astrology,  and  also 
in  the  Rig-Veda,  were  summoned  to  the  palace,  and 
asked  to  interpret  the  apparition. 

“  This  dream  bodes  no  misfortune,”  they  answered. 
“  On  the  contrary,  great  joy  will  be  yours,  O  queen. 

1  “  Asiatic  Researches,”  Vol.  xx.  p.  286. 
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You  will  bring  forth  a  son  who  will  be  a  universal 
ruler  [Chakravartin].  If  he  should  abandon  earthly 
desires,  and  quit  his  kingdom  and  palace  to  become 
a  religious  teacher  out  of  love  for  the  world,  he  will 
become  the  Buddha,  and  give  joy  and  immortality1  to 
all  flesh.” 

Another  portent  is  related  in  the  Lalita  Vistara  : — 

“The  night  on  which  the  future  Buddha  entered 
his  mother’s  womb,  on  that  same  night  a  huge  white 
lotus,  springing  from  the  waters  and  parting  the  earth 
for  sixty-eight  millions  of  yoganas  [a  yogana  is  the 
day’s  march  of  an  army,  seven  miles],  rose  up  into  the 
middle  of  the  world  of  Brahma.  This  lotus  only 
the  Guide  of  men  and  Brahma  are  able  to  perceive. 
All  that  there  is  of  life  and  creative  essence  in  the 
three  thousand  great  thousand  worlds  [the  Kosmos] 
is  collected  in  the  dewdrops  of  this  mighty  lotus. 
This  essence,  drained  off  in  a  cup  of  lapis  lazuli,  was 
given  to  the  future  Buddha  to  drink.” 

The  lotus  is  a  symbol  of  Maya,  the  universal 
mother,  and  the  creative  essence  is  the  Golden  Germ 
of  the  Rig-Veda. 

During  the  time  that  the  future  Buddha  was  in  his 
mother’s  womb,  her  body  was  transparent,  so  that  she 

1  Amrita,  Pali  amata,  means  “non-death.”  How  Dr.  Rhys  Davids 
has  transformed  it  into  “  death  ”  may  be  seen  in  the  “  Hibbert  Lectures,” 
pp.  109  and  137. 
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could  see  him  plainly.  The  good  queen,  “  having 
taken  the  five  bases  of  study,  practised  the  ten 
virtues.”  Her  mind  was  virginal  ;  and  in  the  city  of 
Kapilavastu,  all  men,  women,  boys,  or  girls,  who  were 
troubled  with  evil  spirits  (Bhutas),  when  they  were 
brought  into  the  presence  of  Queen  Maya  were  exor¬ 
cised,  and  recovered  the  use  of  their  faculties.  Also 
all  who  were  sick  with  ulcers,  cancer,  consumption, 
leprosy,  throat  disease,  etc.,  as  soon  as  Queen  Maya 
placed  her  right  hand  upon  their  heads,  were  cured, 
and  returned  home.  And  if  the  queen  took  up  a 
handful  of  the  holy  kusa-grass,  that,  too,  proved  an 
infallible  remedy. 

Dr.  Rhys  Davids  points  out  the  interesting  fact 
that  certain  mediaeval  frescoes  represent  Christ  as 
visible  when  in  His  mother’s  womb.1  The  Rev.  Spence 
Hardy  has  some  remarks  well  worth  attention,  on  the 
analogy  between  the  Buddhist  narrative  and  the 
“  doctrine  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  mother  of 
our  Lord.”2  The  Rev.  E.  Eitel  draws  attention  to 
two  other  points  of  similarity — the  pre-existence  of 
Buddha  in  heaven,  and  the  salutation  by  angels.3 
This  was  one  of  the  hymns  sung  by  the  Gandharvas, 
or  Indian  cherubs,  to  the  king,  immediately  after  the 
miraculous  conception  :  “  The  Spirits  of  the  Pure 

1  “Birth  Stories,”  p.  65.  2  “  Manual,”  p.  145. 

8  “Three  Lectures  on  Buddhism,”  p.  5. 
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hymned  King  Suddhodana  thus  : — 

“  ‘  Guerdoned  with  righteousness  and  gentle  pity, 

Adored  on  earth  and  in  the  shining  sky, 

The  Coming  Buddha  quits  the  glorious  spheres, 

And  hies  to  earth  to  gentle  Maya’s  womb.’  ”  1 

Seydel 2  has  a  chapter  headed  “  Conception  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.”  He  cites  several  passages  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  legends,  amongst  others  the  following  :  “  Thus, 
O  monks,  Buddha  \vas  born,  and  the  right  side  of 
his  mother  was  not  pierced,  was  not  wounded.  It 
remained  as  before.”  3 

Amongst  the  “  thirty-two  signs  ”  that  indicate  the 
mother  of  a  Buddha,  the  fifth  is  that,  like  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  she  should  be  “  on  a  journey”  at  the 
time  of  her  expected  labour.  It  so  happened  that 
Queen  Maya  fulfilled  this  as  well  as  every  other 
requirement  ;  for  when  her  time  had  nearly  come, 
her  father,  King  Suprabuddha  Grihapati,  sent  the 
following  message  to  King  Suddhodana,  at  Kapila- 
vastu :  “As  I  am  informed  that  my  daughter  Maya, 
your  Majesty’s  queen,  is  now  with  child,  and  already 
far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  as  I  fear  that  when  the 
child  is  born  my  daughter  will  be  short-lived,  I  have 

1  Lalita  Vistara,  Foucaux,  p.  62. 

2  “  Evangelium  von  Jesu  in  seinen  verhaltnissen  zu  Buddha-sage,” 
p.  IIO. 

Foucaux,  p.  97. 
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thought  it  right  to  ask  you  to  permit  my  daughter  to 
come  back  to  me.  I  have  prepared  a  palace  in  the 
Lumbini  Garden  for  her  reception.” 

And  so,  on  a  canopy  sparkling  with  gems,  upreared 
upon  the  back  of  a  beautiful  white  elephant.  Queen 
Maya  commenced  her  journey,  accompanied  by  guards 
and  music.  Courtiers,  soldiers  and  servants,  elephants, 
horses  and  chariots,  joined  in  the  procession.  And  in 
the  air,  invisible,  were  countless  spirits,  headed  by  the 
mighty  Indra  himself,  the  governor  of  the  three 
thousand  great  thousand  worlds.  Sixty  thousand  of 
the  beautiful  cloud-maidens1  sang  soft  chants.  In 
this  manner  the  Lumbini  Garden  was  reached. 

Exquisite  as  were  the  trees  of  this  garden,  and  the 
flowers  and  rich  scents,  there  was  one  especial  tree,  the 
palasa  (scarlet  butea),  that  eclipsed  all  its  neighbours. 
Its  boughs  were  spreading,  its  leaves  were  soft,  its 
buds  were  green  ;  and  the  pearl,  mani,  glistened  in 
the  morning  upon  its  branches.  Beneath  this  tree  was 
grass,  like  the  shining  green  of  the  peacock’s  neck, 
and  soft  as  the  cloth  of  Kachalindi.  Lured  to  this 
gentle  shade,  the  queen  advanced,  when,  lo !  a  marvel 
was  visible.  Suddenly  the  branches  of  this  tree  bent 
down  to  overshadow  her,  “  as  the  luminous  bow  of 
heaven,”  says  the  narrative,  "  bends  across  the  sky.” 
At  this  moment  the  infant  Buddha  came  forth  from 


1  Apsarases. 
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a  gap  in  his  mother’s  right  side.  In  one  version  of 
the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  in  the  library  of  Berne,1  a 
palm-tree  bends  down  in  the  same  way  to  Mary. 

At  once  the  infant  made  four  paces,  one  towards 
each  of  the  cardinal  points.  After  each  pace  a  lotus 
sprung  up  and  supported  him.  The  infant  Buddha  on 
the  cosmical  lotus  is  a  fayourite  object  of  Buddhist 


•Fig.i. 


art.  The  infant  Hermes  on  the  lotus  is  still  found  on 
many  Gnostic  talismans.  In  the  Catacombs  the  infant 
Christ  figures  also  on  a  lotus  or  lily  (Fig.  i). 

When  a  Buddha  is  born  into  the  world  other 

1  Given,  with  the  other  Apocryphal  Gospels,  by  Voltaire,  CEuvres, 
vol.  xl. 
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marvels  take  place.  The  earth  rocks,  soft  rain  falls 
from  heaven,  and  scented  winds  blow  gently  on  man¬ 
kind.  Instruments  of  music  play  without  the  contact 
of  mortal  fingers.  A  light  composed  of  one  hundred 
thousand  varied  tints  illumines  the  three  thousand 
great  thousand  worlds.  All  flesh  is  filled  with  peace 
and  joy.  The  sick  are  healed,  the  deaf  are  cured,  the 
blind  see,  the  poor  are  relieved,  the  prisoners  are 
released,  the  hungry  fed,  the  naked  clothed.  Flowers, 
scents,'  and  even  garments  fall  down  from  the  skies. 
A  shudder  of  strange  ecstasy  is  in  each  individual. 

Also,  in  the  hell  Avichi,  says  the  Lalita  Vistara, 
all  torments  cease.  The  Buddhists  of  China  have 
a  legend  that  every  thousand  years  Buddha,  as  a 
beautiful  young  man,  descends  into  hell,  and  com¬ 
passionately  empties  that  region  of  expiation. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3- 


Whilst  the  new-born  babe  was  standing  upon  a 
large  white  lotus,  two  paradisiacal  serpents,  Nanda 
and  Upananda,  appeared  Ln  the  sky,  and  rained  down 
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a  spout  of  water  to  baptise  the  young  infant.  The 
most  holy  symbol  of  Buddhism  is  the  Triratna,  formed 
by  two  serpents  twined  round  a  rod  (Fig.  2).  The 
Swastika,  or  Indian  cross  (Fig.  3),  had  the  same 
origin.  Of  this,  more  hereafter. 

In  the  First  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  it  is  recorded  that 
when  Jesus  was  in  His  cradle  He  said  to  His  mother, 
“  Mary,  I  am  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  that  Word  which 
thou  didst  bring  forth  according  to  the  declaration 
of  the  angel  Gabriel  to  thee,  and  My  Father  hath 
sent  Me  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.”1 

In  the  Buddhist  Scripture  it  is  stated  that  Buddha, 
on  seeing  the  light,  said — 

“I  am  in  my  last  birth.  None  is  my  equal.  I 
have  come  to  conquer  death,  sickness,  and  old  age. 
I  have  come  to  subdue  the  spirit  of  evil,  and  give 
peace  and  joy  to  the  souls  tormented  in  hell.” 

Now,  at  this  time,  upon  the  rugged  steeps  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  was  a  holy  dreamer  named 
Asita.  This  man,  by  the  usual  practices  of  the  Indian 
ascetic,  had  obtained  the  divine  vision.  He  was  able 
to  detect  the  denizens  of  the  ghost  world  in  his 
ecstasies,  and  to  guess  secrets  unknown  to  mortals. 
Looking  abroad  from  his  rude  cave  over  Jambudwipa, 
the  “  Land  of  the  Rose  Apple,”  as  the  Indians 
prettily  call  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  he  was  able, 

1  Cha,p.  i.  3. 
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from  certain  indications  in  the  spirit  world,  to  detect 
that  an  avatara  of  the  Supreme  God  was  about  to 
take  place.  Suddenly  his  “  divine  eye  ”  lighted  on  the 
city  of  Kapilavastu,  and  he  perceived  a  young  infant 
shining  with  an  unusual  spiritual  lustre.  The  Gospel 
of  the  Infancy  records  that  “  the  old  man  Simeon 
saw  the  child  Jesus  glistening  like  a  column  of  bright 
light.”  1 

Colebrooke  tells  us  that  the  Treatise  of  Magic 
(Yoga  Sastra)  of  Patanjali  attributes  eight  super¬ 
natural  faculties  to  the  adept  or  proficient  in  Yoga. 
One  of  these  is  the  power  of  levitation,  or  “  rising  like 
a  sunbeam  to  the  solar  orb.”2  It  so  happened  that 
this  power  was  possessed  by  the  Rishi  Asita,  for, 
“  after  the  manner  of  the  King  of  the  Swans,  he  rose 
aloft  into  the  sky,  and  proceeded  to  the  great  city 
of  Kapilavastu.”  3  Soon  a  message  was  brought  to 

t 

King  Suddhodana,  that  a  stranger  was  at  the  gate. 
Admitted,  the  stranger  marched  up  to  the  king,  but 
remained  erect  and  unabashed.  King  Suddhodana 
perceiving  instinctively  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  some  one  very  different  from  the  silken  courtiers 
around,  offered  him  the  Arghya,  the  gift  that  it  is 
customary  to  present  to  a  holy  prophet  This  Arghya 
consists  of  water,  milk,  kusa-grass,  curds,  clarified 

2  “Essays,”  vol.  i.  p.  250. 

3  Foucaux,  p.  104. 


1  Chap.  vii. 
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butter,  rice,  barley,  and  white  mustard.  He  also 
offered  him  water  to  wash  his  feet  with,  and  a  seat. 

“  Holy  sir,  I  don’t  remember  to  have  seen  you 
before.  What  is  your  command  ?  ” 

“  King,”  said  the  Rishi,  “  to  you  a  child  has  been 
born.  I  have  come  to  see  it.” 

“  The  child  sleeps,”  said  the  king. 

“  It  will  wake  presently,”  said  the  Rishi. 

News  came  that  the  infant,  in  point  of  fact,  had 
woke  up. 

Carried  into  the  presence  of  Buddha,  the  holy 
man  took  the  little  child  in  his  arms.  He  remained 
pensive  for  some  moments,  and  then,  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  king,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

“  What  means  this,  O  Rishi,  that  you  sigh  and 
sob  ?  ”  said  the  monarch,  alarmed.  “  Do  you  see  any 
malefic  influence  around  ?  ” 

“  I  weep,  O  king,”  said  the  Rishi,  “  because  I  am 
old  and  stricken  in  years,  and  shall  not  see  all  the 
glory  that  is  about  to  come  to  pass.  The  God 
Almighty  Buddha  [Buddha  Bhagavat]  only  visits 
the  world  after  many  kalpas.  This  bright  boy  will 
be  Buddha.  For  the  salvation  of  the  world  he  will 
teach  the  divine  law.  He  will  succour  the  old,  the 
sick,  the  dying  ;  dry  tears,  still  pangs,  comfort  broken 
hearts.  He  will  release  those  who  are  bound  in  the 
meshes  of  natural  corruption.  He  will  quicken  the 
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spiritual  vision  of  those  whose  eyes  are  darkened  by 
the  thick  darkness  of  ignorance.  Hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  millions  of  beings  will  be  carried  by  him 
to  the  ‘  other  bank.’  He  will  proclaim  the  mysteries 
of  the  students  of  Brahma  [Brahmacharins].  He  will 
bring  immortality  to  light  [les  conduira  a  l’immor- 
talite].1  And  this  salvation  I  shall  not  see ;  this  is 
why  I  weep.” 

Thirty-two  “greater  signs”  and  eighty  “minor 
signs  ”  proclaim  a  Buddha.  These  were  detailed  by 
the  holy  man.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  sym¬ 
bolical  ;  and  describe  the  conventional  statue  of 
Buddha  in  a  temple,  rather  than  the  actual  body 
of  Buddha  when  living  on  earth.  Thus  the  sole  of 
his  foot  and  the  palm  of  his  hand  must  be  even,  the 
toes  and  fingers  united  by  a  membrane.  On  each 
sole  the  mystic  chakra  figures — the  wheel  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  spokes.  This  on  some  statues  is  represented  by 
the  Swastika,  which  is  also  set  down  as  one  of  the 
“  signs.”  The  Srivatsa,  Krishna’s  special  emblem,  is 

,  another  “  sign,”  which  is  an  important  fact. 

The  Buddha’s  hairs  all  go  one  way  (with  the  sun). 
His  voice  is  loud  as  that  of  the  great  Brahma,  for  it 
symbolizes  heaven’s  thunder.  His  tongue  is  very 
long,  for  it  symbolizes  the  lightning.  His  eye  is 

1  Foucaux,  p.  107. 
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white,  like  the  lotus.  His  body  is  like  the  Lion  of  the 
zodiac.  His  trunk  is  firm  as  stambha,  the  trunk  of 
the  Indian  fig-tree.  His  leg  is  the  leg  at  once  of  the 
antelope  and  the  shrivelled  Indian  ascetic.  His  cry 
is  the  cry  of  the  Elephant  of  the  zodiac.  On  his  brow 
is  a  tuft  of  hair  like  that  of  Brahma.1  The  Lalita 
Vistara  says  that  when  Buddha  was  under  the  bo- 
tree  he  had  “  fingers  like  copper.”  2  The  thirty-two 
signs  plainly  refer  to  the  statue  in  the  temple. 

1  For  signs,  see  Foucaux,  p.  107  et  seq.  2  Ibid.,  p.  261. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  INFANT  BUDDHA. 

God,  imaged  as  Vicegerent,  was  worshipped  by  the 
Brahmins  under  the  special  aspects  of  the  year.  “  The 
year  is  Prajapati,”  says  the  Aitareya  Brahmana.  God, 
imaged  as  the  Universal  Mother,  was  also  symbolized 
by  the  year.  Buddha  was  born  seven  days  before  the 
commencement  of  the  new  year — the  ist  of  March, — 
and  in  seven  days  his  mother  died.  All  mothers  of 
Buddhas  die  seven  days  after  bearing  their  divine  son, 
say  the  Buddhists.  The  fact  that  the  life  of  a  Buddha 
follows  the  fleeting  aspects  of  nature  during  a  yearly 
cycle,  will  throw  much  light  on  the  symbolical  portion 
of  the  narrative.  Queen  Maya  was  anxious  to  be  in 
a  beautiful  garden  with  flowers  and  budding  trees 
at  the  date  of  her  parturition,  because  the  spring 
festival  took  place  in  the  open  air.  Three  incidents 
in  the  early  life  of  Buddha  also  allude  to  this  festival. 

The  first  is  an  actual  detailed  account  of  the  spring 
or  ploughing  festival.  The  second  and  third  are 
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called  by  the  Rev.  S.  Beal,  respectively,  the  “pre¬ 
sentation  of  gifts”  and  the  “presentation  at  the 
temple.” 

Certain  elders  came  and  gave  counsel  to  the  king, 
saying,  “  It  is  meet,  O  king,  that  the  infant  should  be 
now  presented  at  the  temple  of  the  gods.” 

“It  is  proper  that  this  should  be  done,”  said  Sud- 
dhodana.  “  Let  the  streets  and  bazaars  be  splendidly 
adorned.  Beat  the  drums,  ring  the  bells.  Let  the 

4*  •  •  • 

lame,  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  unsightly  be  removed 
from  the  line  of  profession,  and  everything  else  of 
evil  augury.  Assemble  the  neighbouring  kings,  the 
nobles,  the  merchants,  the  householders  in  gala  dress. 
Let  the  Brahmins  decorate  the  temples  of  the  gods.” 

The  king’s  orders  were  promptly  obeyed.  In  due 
time,  accompanied  by  the  loud  blare  of  Indian  instru¬ 
ments — the  conch  shell,  the  flute,  the  tambourine,  the 
“  drum  of  joy” — the  young  infant  went  in  “great  and 
pompous  royal  ceremony  ”  to  the  temple.  Elephants  in 
crowds,  and  horses  and  chariots,  citizens  and  soldiers, 
joined  in  the  procession.  Parasols  were  reared  aloft, 
streamers  waved,  banners  were  unfurled.  Villagers 
and  nobles,  the  poor  and  the  rich,  pressed  forward  to 
the  show.  The  streets  and  the  squares  were  carpeted 
with  flowers,  and  vases  of  sweet  scent  were  lavishly 
flung  about.  Also,  in  harmony  with  the  crude  ideas 
of  early  art  that  a  perfectly  smooth  plain  was  the 
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highest  ideal  of  beauty,  rough  places  were  made 
smooth  and  tortuous  paths  straightened.  Rude  designs 
of  these  flags  and  drums,  and  “  long  horns  and  flageo¬ 
lets,”  1  are  given  in  the  earliest  sculptures.  The  men 
have  kummerbunds,  and  bare  legs  and  chests ;  the 
women  are  clothed  chiefly  in  heavy  arm  and  leg 
bangles.  We  can  see  the  procession  of  good  King 

t 

Suddhodana  in  modern  India. 

The  car  of  the  young  Buddha  was  borne  respect¬ 
fully  along  by  a  procession  of  gods.  Beautiful 
apsarases  sounded  seraphic  notes  ;  flowers  fell  from 

heaven. 

\ 

When  the  procession  reached  the  temple,  the  images 
of  the  gods — Indra,  Brahma,  Narayana,  Kouvera  the 
god  of  wealth,  Skanda,  and  the  Four  Maharajas — stood 
up  in  their  places  and  saluted  the  feet  of  the  young 
infant,  and  worshipped  him  as  the  transcendental 
Deity  revealed  on  earth.  A  hymn  which  they  sang 
on  the  occasion  plainly  shows  this  : — 

“  Tall  Meru,  King  of  Mountains,  bows  not  down 
To  puny  grain  of  mustard  seed.  The  sea, 

The  yeasty  palace  of  the  Serpent  King, 

Ne’er  stoops  to  greet  the  footprint  of  a  cow  : 

Shall  Sun  or  Moon  salute  a  glistening  worm  ? 

Or  shall  our  Prince  bend  knee  to  gods  of  stone? 

Who  worships  pride,  the  man  or  god  debased, 

Is  like  the  worm,  the  seed,  the  cow-foot  puddle  ; 


1  See  Cunningham,  “  Bhilsa  Topes,”  p.  30,  also  plate  xiii. 
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But  like  the  sun,  the  sea,  and  Meru  Mount, 

Is  Swayambhfi,  the  self-existent  God  ; 

And  all  who  do  him  homage  shall  obtain 
Heaven  and  Nirvritti.” 

Nirvritti  and  Nirvana  have  the  same  meaning, 

namely,  matter  at  rest.  The  Brahmins  feigned  that 

/ 

heaven  was  matter  kept  eternally  at  rest  by  the  great 

9 

Sesha  (God,  imaged  as  a  serpent),  who  enfolded  it  in 
his  coils.  Pravritti  was  matter  not  “ fixed”  nor  eternal. 
It  was  the  seen  universe,  which  was  periodically  de¬ 
stroyed  and  restored  by  the  “  breath  ”  of  the  Spirit. 
Nirvana  is  that  which  cannot  be  blown  or  breathed 
upon  at  all.  This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  first  of 
all  Sanscrit  authorities,  P&nini.1  Professor  Monier 
Williams  still  translates  Nirvana,  “  blown  out  like  a 
candle/’  “  complete  annihilation ;  ”  but,  thanks  to 
Max  Muller,  Oldenberg,  and  Rhys  Davids,  this  idea 
is  exploded.  Of  course  this  heaven  of  the  Buddhists 
is  in  the  mind  as  well  as  in  the  eternal  skies.  I  quite 
agree  with  Dr.  Rhys  Davids,  who  in  a  letter  in  the 
Spectator ,  February  25,  1882,  pointed  out  that  Nirvana 
with  the  Buddhists  merely  meant  “  the  peace  of  God, 
which  passeth  human  understanding.”  But  a  casuist 
might  here  ask,  How  can  an  “  atheist  ”  make  it  the 
one  object  of  his  life  to  seek  the  peace  of  a  God  which 
it  is  his  main  tenet  to  deny  ?  Also,  if  the  “  atheist  ” 


1  Goldstucker’s  “Panini,”  p.  227. 
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has  no  “  soul,”  where  is  he  to  put  the  peace  of  God 
when  he  finds  it  ? 

When  the  gods  had  finished  their  hymn  the  statues 
became  animate,  and  the  temple  shone  with  all  the 
glory  of  the  heavenly  host. 

A  passage  from  the  First  Gospel  of  the  Infancy 
may  be  cited  here.  When  Mary  and  Joseph  fled  to 
Egypt,  they  reached  a  city  where  a  mighty  idol  was 
worshipped.  This  idol  made  the  following  revelation 
to  its  priests :  “  In  this  city  has  arrived  an  unknown 
God,  who  is  the  true  God, and  none  other  but  He  is 
worthy  of  worship,  because  He  is  the  Son  of  Gode”  1 
The  idol  then  tumbled  off  its  pedestal,  and  was 
broken  to  fragments.  These  coincidences  are  curious. 
The  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  was  a  favourite  Gospel  of 
the  Gnostics.  It  was  also  found  in  the  hands  of  the 
Malabar  Christians. 

A  short  time  after  this,  a  Brahmin  named  Purohita 
respectfully  suggested  to  the  king  that  the  young 
Buddha  should  receive  the  customary  “  gifts.”  So  at 
sunrise  he  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  his  aunt,  Maha 
Prajapati  Gautami,  to  the  beautiful  Vimalaviyuha, 
the  Stainless  Garden.  There,  for  seven  days  and  nights, 
he  was  decked  with  rings  and  bracelets  and  diadems, 
with  strings  of  pearls,  with  rich  silks  and  golden 
tissues  ;  and  young  girls  in  thousands  gazed  at  him  in 

1  Chap.  x. 
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rapture.  In  China,  God  depicted  as  an  Infant  is  as 
popular  as  Bala  Krishna  in  India,  or  the  Virgin  and 
Child  in  Italy.  But  on  this  occasion,  in  the  Stainless 
Garden,  those  who  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  trinkets 
and  tawdry  finery  received  a  rebuke.  Suddenly  a 
majestic  spirit  made  half  of  its  divine  form  visible,  and 
sang  in  the  clouds  : — 

“  Cast  off  this  tawdry  show  ! 

The  streams  of  earth  wash  down  their  shining  gold  ; 

Men  gather  it  for  their  bedizenments, 

But  in  that  far-off  river,  on  whose  banks 
The  sweet  rose-apple 1  clusters  o’er  the  pool, 

There  is  an  ore  that  mocks  all  earthly  sheen — 

The  gold  of  blameless  deeds.  ” 

The  third  incident  was  the  ploughing  festival,  the 
great  Spring  festival  of  India.  This  attracted  count¬ 
less  crowds  to  see  the  labourers  contest  for  the  prize. 
The  king  ploughed  with  a  plough  ornamented  with 
gold.  The  nobles  ploughed  with  ploughs  ornamented 
with  silver.  All  who  have  been  in  Rome  will  remember 
St.  Anthony’s  Day,  and  the  Pope  blessing  the  cattle. 
The  Pongal,  the  Spring  festival,  still  takes  place  in 
modern  India.  Cows,  decorated  with  flowers  and 
cakes  and  tinsel,  are  driven  in  for  a  solemn  ceremonial. 
If  the  cakes  drop  off  during  the  transit,  the  poor  may 
scramble  for  them. 

Near  the  fields  where  all  this  was  going  on,  was  a 

1  Jambu. 
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wood  in  which  grew  a  fine  specimen  of  the  holy  rose- 
apple  (jambu).  To  this  wood  the  infant  prince, 
vexed  at  seeing  the  poor  oxen  sweat  and  bleed, 
chanced  to  stray.  Seeing  the  rose-apple,,  he  sat 
under  its  shade,  crossing  his  legs,  and  adopting  the 
attitude  of  a  Buddha  in  his  mystic  trance.  Whilst 
he  was  meditating,  five  holy  Rishis,  or  prophets,  came 
past  the  wood,  flying  through  the  air  by  means  of 
their  magical  powers.  But  suddenly  these  powers 
ceased,  and  they  were  forced  to  alight.  They  gazed 
with  astonishment  on  the  young  boy. 

“Who  is  this?”  they  asked.  “Is  it  Vaisravana, 
or  Rudra,  or  the  God  of  Love,  or  Krishna  ?  ”  The 
goddess  of  that  holy  grove  answered  that  it  was  the 

t 

son  of  King  Suddhodana  who  had  arrested  their 
flight. 

The  Rishis  then  began  to  repeat  the  following 
gathas. 

The  first  Rishi  said  : — 

“  In  a  world  devoured  by  the  fire  of  sin 
This  lake  hath  appeared  ; 

In  him  is  the  Law 

Which  brings  happiness  to  all  flesh  !  ” 

The  second  Rishi  said  : — 

“  In  the  darkness  of  the  world 
A  light  has  appeared, 

To  lighten  all  who  are  in  ignorance  !  ” 
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The  third  Rishi  said  : — 

“  Upon  the  tossing  ocean 
A  bark  has  approached 
To  save  us  from  the  perils  of  the  deep  !  ” 

The  fourth  Rishi  said  : — 

“To  all  who  are  bound  in  the  chains  of  corruption, 

This  great  Saviour  has  come  : 

In  him  is  the  Law 
That  will  deliver  all !  ” 

The  fifth  Rishi  said  : — 

“  In  a  world  vexed  by  sickness  and  old  age 
A  great  Physician  has  appeared, 

To  provide  a  Law 
To  put  an  end  to  both.” 

Soon  the  king  appeared  searching  for  his  son,  when, 

lo  !  this  marvel  was  visible.  The  shadows  of  all  the 

other  trees  had  turned,  but  the  jambu-tree  still 

♦ 

screened  the  young  boy  with  its  shade. 

The  Rishis  having  saluted  the  feet  of  Buddha,  flew 
off  through  the  air. 

The  Lalita  Vistara  professes  to  “  reveal  ”  the  secrets 
of  the  Buddhas.  It  professes  to  show  a  mortal  how 
to  obtain  mastery  over  his  bad  passions,  how  to  gain 
calmness,  purity,  the  “  divine  vision,”  supernatural 
powers,  the  mystic  “  lion  throne,”  the  mystic  “  carpet 
of  the  Zodiacal  King,”  the  mystic  “  carpet  of  Indra,” 
the  mystic  “  carpet  of  Brahma,”  etc.1 


1  See  p.  7  ;  also  pp.  401  et  seq. 
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To  quite  understand  this  passage,  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  Brahminism  had — 

1.  A  hierarchy  of  gods  in  heaven. 

2.  A  hierarchy  of  priests,  who  represented  these 
gods  on  earth. 

3.  A  hierarchy  of  upright  monoliths  in  the  open-air 
temples,  that  represented  the  same  gods. 

4.  These  gods  also  symbolized  the  gradation  of 
spiritual  states,  the  “  condition  of  Yaksha,  or  demon,” 
the  “  condition  of  Indra,  or  conqueror,”  etc.,  passed 
through  by  the  mystic  before  he  reached  the  “  carpet 
of  the  Supreme  Brahma.”  And  the  rites  of  the 
Brahmins  had  also  a  mystic  side.  They  exhibited  the 
same  passage  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  life.  In 
the  rudest  enclosure  of  monoliths  a  veil  parted 
that  portion  of  the  open-air  temple  which  repre¬ 
sented  heaven,  from  that  which  represented  the 
seen  world.  The  main  rite  was  a  dramatic  exhibition 
of  the  birth  of  the  Sisur  Jatafo  (new-born  child). 
“  The  clarified  butter  is  the  milk  of  the  woman,”  says 
the  Aitareya  Brahmana ;  “the  husked  rice  grains 
belong  to  the  male.”1  This  eternal  marriage  of 
matter  and  spirit,  Aditi  the  Mother  and  Varuna  the 
Father,  was  the  one  meaning  of  almost  every  rite. 
Exoterically  was  produced  the  amrita,  or  immortal 
food.  Esoterically  was  produced  the  mystic  “  man,” 

1  Vol.  ii.  p.  5. 
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the  prophet,  the  Voice  of  Brahma.  The  officiating 
priests  masqueraded  as  Prajapati,  Indra,  Brahma, 
etc.,  and  the  leading  one  was  supposed  to  engender 
a  spiritual  duplicate  of  himself,  who  was  able  to 
visit  heaven  and  obtain  wealth  and  cattle  for  the 
worshippers. 

Dr.  Neale’s  “  Liturgies  of  the  Greek  Church  ”  1  show 
that  similar  ideas  existed  in  the  Eastern  Church. 
The  Bishop  coming  down  from  his  throne  in  the 
cathedral  represents  the  condescension  of  God  the 
Son  in  coming  down  from  heaven.  The  stole  means 
putting  on  mortal  flesh.  The  deacons  standing  round 
typify  apostles  and  also  holy  angels.  The  priest  in 
the  great  entrance  is  supposed  to  be  Christ  coming 
in,  borne  by  angels.  The  solemn  hymn,  chanted  forth 
by  angel  voices,  “  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates, 
for  the  King  of  Glory  to  come  in  !  ”  preludes  his 
entrance  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  or  heaven.  The 
incense  rising  near  the  altar  means  the  advent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  grand  procession  with  lamps  and 
holy  vessels,  “readers,  deacons,  and  priests,”  repre¬ 
sents  the  last  advent.  The  fans  that  the  priests  held 
in  their  hands  in  the  early  Church,  like  modern 
Buddhists,  represent  angels’  wings.  In  a  word,  a 
complete  service  represented  the  birth)  life,  passion, 
and  triumph  of  the  mystic  Christos, 


1  Preface. 
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Now,  I  feel  certain  that  the  Lalita  Vistara  also 
gives  a  veiled  account  of  the  temple  rites,  as  well  as 
the  initiation  of  the  mystic.  In  those  days  the  year 
began  on  the  first  of  March,  immediately  after  Aditi, 
as  the  black  Durga,  had  been  consigned  to  the  flames  ; 
hence,  according  to  Wilson,  the  yule-log.  Professor 
Haug  tells  us  that  even  in  modern  India,  when  the 
greatest  sacrifice  is  performed,  a  stem  of  a  banian- 
tree  has  to  be  set  up.  In  early  Buddhism  the  tree 
was  the  rude  temple ;  and  the  amrita,  or  Bread  of 
Life,  was  produced  by  the  mystic  marriage  of  rice 
and  scented  water. 

/ 

This  sheds  light  on  the  Sisur  Jatah,  or  new-born 
infant,  sitting  cross-legged  under  a  tree,  being  wor¬ 
shipped  by  saints  and  shaded  miraculously.  It  throws 
light  on  the  gold  bangles  and  silks  presented  to  the 
little  idol.  We  see  a  meaning  in  the  statues  becoming 
animate,  and  in  the  priests,  dressed  up  as  gods,  carrying 
the  little  child  in  a  pompous  procession,  and  bowing 
humbly  to  him.  We  see  a  meaning  in  the  detailed 
account  of  the  costly  festival,  the  bell-ringing,the  music, 
the  flowers,  and  scents.  Also  in  all  Brahmin  and 
Buddhist  worship  the  dust  or  mud  is  studiously  levelled 
to  make  a  smooth  mandala,  or  mystic  ring  j1  even  when 
an  old  native  officer  is  making  a  rude  altar  before 
taking  his  dinner  in  camp.  In  the  earliest  sculptures  we 

1  Beal,  “  Catena,”  p.  399. 
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see  the  symbols  of  the  Sisur  J  atah,  the  wheel  of  Dharma, 
the  footprints,  etc.,  being  worshipped  under  a  tree. 
We  see,  sometimes,  on  the  rude  altar  a  globular  object, 
almost  as  big  as  a  foot-ball,  being  also  worshipped. 
To  this  day,  in  Brahminism  a  large  globular  rice 
pudding  is  the  chief  offering  of  the  Bloodless  Sacrifice. 
In  Ceylon  the  epoch  of  Buddha  is  called  the  Epoch 
when  the  Rice  Milk  came  into  the  World.  The 
amrita,  or  food  of  immortality,  was  imaged  by  this, 
as  it  was  the  chief  sustenance  of  dreaming  mystics. 
Dr.  Rhys  Davids,  comparing  the  rites  of  Northern 
Buddhism  and  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  says  that 
each  creed  “  lays  peculiar  stress  upon  the  mystic 
sacrament  in  which  the  priest  reverently  swallows  a 
material  thing  and  by  so  doing  believes  himself  to 
become  partaker,  in  some  mysterious  way,  of  a  part 
of  the  Divine  Being,  who  during  the  ceremony  has 
become  incorporated  therein.”  1 

The  First  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  announces  that 
Christ  was  born  in  a  cave,. and  that  the  shepherds 
who  tended  their  flocks  near  it  sang  hymns  to 
Him. 

“  The  cavern  resembled  a  splendid  temple,  where 
Kings,  mortal  and  heavenly,  celebrated  the  glory  and 
praised  God  for  the  birth  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”2 

Seydel,  in  a  chapter  headed  “  Gold  and  frankincense 

2  Chap.  iv. 


1  “  Hibbert  Lecture,”  p.  193. 
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and  myrrh,”  draws  attention  to  the  similarity  of 
the  gift  presentations  in  the  Indian  and  Christian 
narratives. 

In  the  Dulva  it  is  more  than  once  announced  that 
“  myrrh,  garlands,  incense,  etc.,”  were  sacrificed  to 
Buddha.1  Gold  pieces  are  placed  on  the  Buddhist 
altar  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  consecrated  elements 
remain  on  the  altar  in  a  lacquered  tabernacle.2 

A  little  Brahmin  was  “  initiated,”  girt  with  the  holy 
thread,  etc.,  at  eight,  and  put  under  the  tuition  of  a 
holy  man.  Buddha’s  like  Rama’s  guru  was  named 
Visvamitra,  which  is  another  point  of  connection  with 
the  Brahmin  avataras.  But  the  youthful  Buddha 
soon  showed  that  his  lore  was  far  greater  than  that  of 
his  teacher.  When  Visvamitra  proposed  to  teach 
him  the  alphabet,  the  young  prince  went  off : — 

“In  sounding  ‘A,’  pronounce  it  as  in  the  sound  of 
the  word  ‘  anitya.’ 

“  In  sounding  ‘  I,’  pronounce  it  as  in  the  word 
*  indriya.’ 

“  In  sounding  ‘  U/  pronounce  it  as  in  the  word 
‘  upagupta.’  ” 

And  so  on  through  the  whole  Sanscrit  alphabet. 

In  the  First  Infancy,  chap,  xx.,  it  is  recorded  that 
when  taken  to  the  schoolmaster,  Zacchaeus — 

1  “Asiatic  Researches,”  vol.  xx.  p.  312. 

4  Langles,  “Rituel  des  Mantchoos  Tartares.” 
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“The  Lord  Jesus  explained  to  him  the  meaning  of 
the  letters  Aleph  and  Beth. 

“  8.  Also,  which  were  the  straight  figures  of  the 
letters,  which  were  the  oblique,  and  what  letters  had 
double  figures  ;  which  had  points  and  which  had  none  ; 
why  one  letter  went  before  another ;  and  many  other 
things  He  began  to  tell  him  and  explain,  of  which  the 
master  himself  had  never  heard,  nor  read  in  any  book. 

“  9.  The  Lord  Jesus  further  said  to  the  master,  Take 
notice  how  I  say  to  thee.  Then  He  began  clearly  and 
distinctly  to  say  Aleph,  Beth,  Gimel,  Daleth,  and  so 
on  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet. 

“  10.  At  this  the  master  was  so  surprised,  that  he 
said,  I  believe  this  boy  was  born  before  Noah.” 

In  the  Lalita.  Vistara  there  are  two  separate 
accounts  of  Buddha  showing  his  marvellous  know¬ 
ledge.  His  great  display  is  when  he  competes  for  his 
wife.  He  then  exhibits  his  familiarity  with  all  lore, 
sacred  and  profane,  “astronomy,”  the  “syllogism,” 
medicine,  mystic  rites. 

The  disputation  with  the  doctors  is  considerably 
amplified  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  First 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy  : — 

“5.  Then  a  certain  principal  Rabbi  asked  Him, 
Hast  Thou  read  books  ? 

“6.  Jesus  ansWered  that  He  had  read  both  books 
and  the  things  which  were  contained  in  books. 
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“7.  And  He  explained  to  them  the  books  of  the  law 
and  precepts  and  statutes,  and  the  mysteries  which 
are  contained  in  the  books  of  the  prophets — things 
which  the  mind  of  no  creature  could  reach. 

“  8.  Then  said  that  Rabbi,  I  never  yet  have  seen  or 
heard  of  such  knowledge  !  What  do  you  think  that 
boy  will  be  ? 

“9.  Then  a  certain  astronomer  who  was  present 
asked  the  Lord  Jesus  whether  He  had  studied  as¬ 
tronomy. 

“  10.  The  Lord  Jesus  replied,  and  told  him  the 
number  of  the  spheres  and  heavenly  bodies,  as  also 
their  triangular,  square,  and  sextile  aspects,  their  pro¬ 
gressive  and  retrograde  motions,  their  size  and  several 
prognostications,  and  other  things  which  the  reason  of 
man  had  never  discovered. 

“11.  There  was  also  among  them  a  philosopher, 
well  skilled  in  physic  and  natural  philosophy,  who 
asked  the  Lord  Jesus  whether  He  had  studied  physic. 

“  12.  He  replied,  and  explained  to  him  physics  and 
metaphysics. 

“13.  Also  those  things  which  were  above  and 
below  the  power  of  nature. 

“  14.  The  powers  also  of  the  body,  its  humours  and 
their  effects. 

“15.  Also  the  number  of  its  bones,  veins,  arteries, 
and  nerves. 
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“  1 6.  The  several  constitutions  of  body,  hot  and  dry, 
cold  and  moist,  and  the  tendencies  of  them. 

“  17.  How  the  soul  operated  on  the  body. 

“  18.  What  its  various  sensations  and  faculties  were. 

“  19.  The  faculty  of  speaking,  anger,  desire. 

“  20.  And,  lastly,  the  manner  of  its  composition  and 
dissolution,  and  other  things  which  the  understanding 
of  no  creature  had  ever  reached. 

"21.  Then  that  philosopher  worshipped  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  said,  O  Lord  Jesus,  from  henceforth  I  will 
be  Thy  disciple  and  servant.” 

Visvamitra  in  lfke  manner  worshipped  Buddha  by 
falling  at  his  feet. 


D 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MARRIAGE  OF  BUDDHA. 

T  THINK  that  the  good  King  Suddhodana  is  a  little 
open  to  the  grave  allegations  brought  against  him  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  in  his  graceful  poem,  “The  Light 
of  Asia.”  The  soothsayers  had  pronounced  that  the 
infant  would  be  one  of  two  things — a  mighty  earthly 
conqueror  or  a  hermit.  This  prophecy  plainly  gave 
the  king  much  concern.  An  earthly  emperor,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  elephants  and  horsemen,  and  spearmen 
and  bowmen,  was  a  tangible  object — tangible  as  his 
rich  palaces  and  towers  and  shining  emeralds ;  but 
the  advantages  of  the  pious  hermit  were  very  unsub¬ 
stantial  indeed — 

“  Gaining,  who  knows  what  good,  when  all  is  lost 
Worth  keeping.” 1 

So  by-and-by  it  came  into  the  mind  of  the  king  that 
he  would  consult  more  soothsayers,  to  see  if  more 
definite  knowledge  about  the  young  man’s  future 

1  “The  Light  of  Asia,”  p.  25.* 
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could  be  obtained.  A  number  of  pious  hermits,  gifted 
with  the  divine  wisdom,  were  in  consequence  got 
together.  They  pronounced  the  following  : — 

“  The  young  boy  will,  without  doubt,  be  either  a 
king  of  kings  or  a  great  Buddha.  If  he  is  destined 
to  be  a  great  Buddha,  four  Presaging  Tokens  will 
make  his  mission  plain.  He  will  see — 

“  i.  An  old  man. 

“  2.  A  sick  man. 

“3.  A  corpse. 

“4.  A  holy  recluse. 

“  If  he  fails  to  see  these  four  presaging  tokens  of 
an  avatara,  he  will  be  simply  a  Chakravartin.”  1 

The  Chakravartin  was  the  King  of  the  Chakra 
(Zodiac).  M.  Senart  has  shown  that  the  Buddha  and 
the  Chakravartin  were  in  reality  the  same,  and  that 
the  word  implied  a  spiritual  ruler  or  judge.  The 
Chakravartin  has  received  the  consecration  (abhi- 
sheka)  of  Indra.  He  holds,  also,  the  sun-god’s  chakra, 
or  disc.  But  although  the  Vedic  Indra  hurls  this  disc 
at  his  enemies,  the  Rig-Veda  specially  tells  us  that 
he  “does  no  harm  to  man.”  The  Buddhist  Chakra¬ 
vartin  conquers  likewise  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
but  “  not  with  arms  and  with  violence.” 

Dr.  Rhys  Davids  draws  a  parallel  between  this 
Anointed  One,  this  “  Bread  of  Life,”  this  “  Word  of 

1  Spence  Hardy’s  “  Manual,’’ p.  154. 
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God  made  Flesh,”  and  the  Christian  Messiah.  “  The 
Cakkavatti  Buddha,”  he  says,  giving  the  Cingalese 
spelling  of  the  word,  “was  to  early  Buddhists  what 
the  Messiah  Logos  was  to  early  Christians.”  1  If  this 
is  the  case,  what  about  Cingalese  Buddhism  “  taking 
for  its  ultimate  ”  a  material  world  alone  ?  And  how 
can  an  atheist  believe  in  a  Word  of  God  made  Flesh  ? 

The  flattery  of  a  court  by-and-by  called  the  earthly 
king  “  Indra.”  The  King  of  the  Zodiac  has  seven 
treasures  : — 

1/  An  elephant  (Capricorn). 

2.  A  horse  (Aries). 

3.  A  jewel  (Libra). 

4.  A  wife  (Virgo). 

5.  A  Brahmin  guide  of  the  Household  (Aquarius). 

6.  A  general  (Sagittarius). 

7.  The  missile  called  the  chakra  (Pisces). 

King  Suddhodana  was  very  much  comforted  by 
the  last  prediction  of  the  soothsayers.  He  thought 
in  his  heart,  It  will  be  an  easy  thing  to  keep  these 
four  presaging  tokens  from  the  young  prince.  So 
he  gave  orders  that  three  magnificent  palaces  should 
at  once  be  built — the  Palace  of  Spring,  the  Palace 
of  Summer,  the  Palace  of  Winter.  These  palaces, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Lalita  Vistara,  were  the  most 
beautiful  palaces  ever  conceived  on  earth.  Indeed, 

1  “  Hibbert  Lectures,”  p.  147. 
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they  were  quite  able  to  cope  in  splendour  with 
Vaijayanta,  the  immortal  palace  of  Indra  himself. 
Costly  pavilions  were  built  out  in  all  directions,  with 
ornamented  porticoes  and  furbished  doors.  Turrets 
and  pinnacles  soared  into  the  sky.  Dainty  little 
windows  gave  light  to  the  rich  apartments.  Galleries, 
balustrades,  and  delicate  trellis-work  were  abundant 
everywhere.  A  thousand  bells  tinkled  on  each  roof. 
We  seem  to  have  the  lacquered  Chinese  edifices  of 
the  pattern  which  architects  believe  to  have  flourished 
in  early  India.  The  gardens  of  these  fine  palaces 
rivalled  the  chess-board  in  the  rectangular  exactitude 
of  their  parterres  and  trellis-work  bowers.  Cool  lakes 
nursed  on  their  calm  bosoms  storks  and  cranes,  wild 
geese  and  tame  swans  ;  ducks,  also,  as  parti-coloured 
as  the  white,  red,  and  blue  lotuses  amongst  which 
they  swam.  Bending  to  these  lakes  were  bowery 
trees — the  champak,  the  acacia  serisha,  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  asoka-tree  with  its  orange-scarlet  flowers.  Above 
rustled  the  mimosa,  the  fan-palm,  and  the  feathery 
pippala,  Buddha’s  tree.  The  air  was  heavy  with  the 
strong  scent  of  the  tuberose  and  the  Arabian  jasmine. 
One  such  garden  has  since  appeared  in  India,  I  cannot 
help  thinking.  It  was  constructed  by  another  Chakra- 
vartin — the  “  Company  Bahadur,”  as  the  natives  called 
him.  It  was  called  the  Botanical  Garden,  and  its 
smooth  green  slopes  were  washed  by  the  river 
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Hooghly.  Stately  Indiamen  sailed  past  to  the  great 
city  of  Calcutta  hard  by,  and  frail  Indian  craft  with 
ragged  sails.  Pleasure-seekers,  the  poor  and  the 
rich,  sought  the  shade  of  its  unrivalled  trees — the 
plantain,  the  palm,  the  camphor  cinnamon,  the  Indian 
fig.  One  of  the  latter  shaded  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  garden.  I  have  seen  this  rare  garden, 
but  no  one  will  see  it  again.  In  a  terrific  typhoon 
the  swollen  river  swept  it  completely  away.  Another 
typhoon  disposed  of  the  great  Chakravartin,  the  East 
India  Company. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  strong  ramparts  were 
prepared  round  the  palaces  of  Kapilavastu,  to  keep 
out  all  old  men,  sick  fnen,  and  recluses,  and,  I  must 
add,  to  keep  in  the  prince. 

And  a  more  potent  safeguard  still  was  designed. 
When  the  prince  was  old  enough  to  marry,  all 
the  young  girls  of  the  kingdom  were  marshalled 
before  him.  To  each  he  gave  a  rich  bangle,  or  a  brooch 
set  in  diamonds,  or  some  expensive  gewgaw.  But  the 
spies  who  had  been  set  to  watch  him,  remarked  that 
he  gazed  upon  them  all  with  listless  eye.  When  the 
rich  collection  of  jewels  was  quite  exhausted,  a  maiden 
of  exquisite  beauty  entered  the  apartment.  Buddha 
gazed  at  her  spell-bound,  and  felt  confused  because  he 
had  no  gift  to  offer  to  her.  The  young  girl  without 
any  false  modesty  went  to  him,  and  said  abruptly — 
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“Young  man,  what  offence  have  I  given  thee,  that 
thou  shouldst  contemn  me  thus  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  contemn  thee,  young  girl,”  said  the  prince, 
“  but  in  truth  thou  hast  come  in  rather  late  !  ”  And 
he  sent  for  some  other  jewels  of  great  value,  which  he 
presented  to  the  young  girl. 

“  Is  it  proper,  young  man,”  she  said,  with  a  slight 
blush,  “that  I  should  receive  such  costly  gifts  from 
thee  ?  ” 

“  The  ornaments  are  mine,”  he  said,  “  therefore  take 
them  away !  ” 

The  young  girl  answered  simply,  “  Not  having  any 
trinkets  I  could  not  deck  myself,  but  now  I  will  bear 
me  bravely.”  The  spies,  cunning  in  furtive  glances 
and  blushes,  reported  everything  to  the  king. 

The  name  of  the  young  girl  was  Gopa.  M.  Fou- 
caux  conceives  that  the  name  is  identical  with  the 
“  milkmaid,”  beloved  by  Krishna.1 

The  king  was  delighted  that  his  son  had  fallen  in 
love.  He  at  once  sent  the  Brahmin  Purohitato  Sakya 
Dandapani,  the  young  girl’s  father,  to  demand  her 
hand  in  marriage  for  his  son.  Dandapani’s  reply  to 
the  king  was  this  : — 

“  The  noble  young  man  has  lived  all  his  life  in  the 
sloth  and  luxury  of  a  palace,  and  my  family  never 
gives  a  daughter  excepting  to  a  man  of  courage  and 

1  Page  135. 
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strength,  one  who  can  wrestle  and  ply  the  bow,  and 
wield  the  two-handed  sword.” 

This  answer  made  the  king  sad.  Many  other 
haughty  Sakya  families  had  previously  said,  “  Our 
daughters  refuse  to  come  near  a  young  milksop.” 

When  the  king  confided  the  source  of  his  sadness 
to  his  son,  the  latter  said,  with  a  smile — 

“  If  this  is  the  cause  of  thy  grief,  O  father, 
let  me  try  conclusions  with  these  valiant  young 
Sakyas.” 

“  Canst  thou  wrestle  ?  Canst  thou  shoot  with  the 
bow  ?  ” 

“  Summon  these  young  heroes,  and  we  will  see.” 

Immense  importance  was  attached  by  the  Aryas  to 
the  festival  of  the  Summer  Solstice.  The  Greeks  had 
their  Olympia,  when  the  whole  population  met 
together  to  witness  the  wrestling,  the  bow-shooting, 
the  chariot  races.  The  victor  in  these  was  carried 
home  in  a  pompous  procession.  In  ancient  India  a 
woman,  famous  for  her  beauty,  was  made  the  chief 
prize,  and  the  marriage  was  called  Swayamvara 
(marriage  by  athletic  competition).  By  this  institution 
the  manhood  and  courage  of  the  State  were  powerfully 
stimulated.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  skilful 
use  of  the  bow,  the  club,  and  the  war-chariot  meant 
independence  to  the  community.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  unskilful  use  subjected  the  whole  tribe  to  be 
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captured  and  detained  as  prisoners  of  war.  They 
might  be  sacrificed  to  Rudra  at  the  autumn  festival. 
Or  if  they  were  lucky  enough  to  escape  this,  they  were 
certain  to  be  stripped  naked,  man,  woman,  and  child, 
and  be  slaves  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  As  details  of 
the  memorable  Swayamvara  where  the  beautiful  Gopa 
was  the  prize  are  rather  meagre,  perhaps  I  may  be 
permitted  to  supply  some  from  the  epics. 

A  vast  plain  was  selected  on  these  occasions,  and 
levelled  and  swept.  Round  this  pavilions  and  lacquered 
palaces  of  the  Chinese  pattern  were  hastily  erected. 
Their  dainty  spires  and  columns  and  roofs  stood  out 
against  the  blue  sky,  “  like  the  snowy  pinnacles  of 
the  mountain  range  Kailasa,”  says  the  Mahabharata. 
Carpets  and  sofas  and  thrones  were  spread  in  these 
for  the  kings  and  competing  heroes.  In  front  of  each 
pavilion  were  heavy  awnings  on  glittering  poles.  The 
powerful  perfumes  of  India,  the  aloes,  and  the  balm, 
could  be  scented  from  afar.  The  priests  poured  clari¬ 
fied  butter  into  the  holy  fire.  Mummers  and  dancers 
and  singers  performed  miracle  plays,  not  differing  much 
from  the  modern  pantomime ;  religious  disputants 
chopped  logic.  Each  guest  was  expected  to  be  lavish 
of  his  gifts.  This  made  the  poor  man  as  merry  as 
the  rich  one. 

Devadatta,  a  rival  of  Buddha,  slaughters  an  elephant, 
and  places  it  in  the  pathway  of  Buddha  when  he  was 
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proceeding  to  this  memorable  Swayamvara.  Buddha, 
with  unexpected  strength,  removes  it  to  a  distance,  to 
prevent  it  from  infecting  the  neighbourhood.  The 
elephantine  cloud,  says  M.  Senaft,  and  the  lightning 
were  much  to  Indian  myth-makers. 

A  competition  for  a  high-born  princess  includes 
learning,  as  well  as  the  athleticism.  Buddha,  as  I 
have  .already  mentioned,  first  eclipses  his  neighbours 
in  the  former..  Then  come  swimming,  jumping,  run¬ 
ning,  and  none  have  a  chance  against  him.  Then 
comes  the  important  issue  of  wrestling.  This  in  India 
has  been  cultivated  and  honoured  from  time  imme¬ 
morial.  Buddha  first  vanquishes  Nanda  and  Ananda. 
Ananda  is  the  brother  of  the  unfriendly  Devadatta, 
who  next  comes  forward  to  avenge  him  : — 

“  Then  the  young  &akya  Devadatta,  puffed  with  the 
pride  of  race  and  the  insolence  of  strength,  came 
forth  to  the  contest.  He  circled  round  with  much 
rapidity  and  skilly  and  watching  his  opportunity  he 
sprang  upon  the  prince.” 

But  Buddha  is  merciful  as  well  as  strong.  He 
causes  the  conceited  young  man  to  execute  a  somer¬ 
sault  in  the  air,  and  then  catches  him  before  he  can 
be  hurt.  Afterwards,  all  the  young  heroes  in  a  body 
attack  the  prince,  but  with  the  same  ill  fortune. 

But  the  Aryas,  like  their  descendants,  the  Anglo- 

* 

Saxons  of  Crecy,  were  unrivalled  bowmen.  Archery 
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was  the  real  test  of  a  hero  in  the  old  epics.  Prepar¬ 
ations  now  take  place  for  that  crucial  issue. 

Ananda  sets  up  a  drum  of  iron.  Devadatta  sets  up 
another  at  double  the  distance.  Sundarananda  sets 
up  a  third  drum  at  a  distance  of  six  krosas.  Danda- 
pani  sets  up  a  drum  at  a  greater  distance  still.  By 
Dandapani’s  drum  are  seven  tall  palm-trees,  and 
beyond  this  a  figure  of  a  wild  beast  in  iron. 

Ananda  lets  fly  a  shaft.  It  pierces  the  drum  which 
he  had  set  up.  Beyond  that  distance  he  cannot  shoot. 
Devadatta  pierces  his  drum.  Sundarananda  pierces 
the  drunl  set  up  at  six  krosas.  Dandapani  smites 
his  drum.  But  beyond  his  selected  distance  each 
archer  is  powerless. 

And  now  it  is  the  turn  of  Buddha  to  shoot,  but  no 
bow  is  strong  enough  to  bear  the  strength  of  his  arm. 
One  after  another  they  break  in  the  stringing.  At 
last  it  is  recollected  that,  in  one  of  the  shrines,  there 
is  the  bow  of  his  grandfather,  Simhahanu  (Lion 
Jaw),  a  weapon  so  mighty  that  no  warrior  can  even 
lift  it.  Attendants  are  set  off  to  fetch  it.  The 
strongest  Sakyas  attempt  to  string  it,  but  all  in 
vain. 

Then  the  prince  himself  takes  up  the  bow  of  the 
mighty  Lion  Jaw.  With  ease  he  strings  it,  and  the 
sound  of  its  stringing  re-echoes  through  the  wide 
city  of  Kapilavastu.  Amid  immense  excitement  he 
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adjusts  an  arrow  and  prepares  to  shoot.  His  shaft 
transfixes  the  first  drum,  the  second  drum,  the  third 
drum,  the  fourth  drum,  and  then,  tearing  swiftly 
through  the  seven  trees  and  the  wild  beast  of  iron, 
buries  itself  like  the  lightning  in  the  ground. 

Other  competitions  take  place.*  The  prince  shows 
his  superiority  in  riding  the  horse,  riding  the  elephant 
with  an  iron  goad  ;  in  poetry,  painting,  music,  dancing, 
and  even  jocularity ;  in  the  “  art  of  the  fist,”  and  in 
“  kicking.”  He  also  shines  in  his  knowledge  of 
occult  mysteries,1  in  “prophecy,”  in  the  explanation 
of  dreams,  in  “magic,”  in  “joining  his  hands  in 
prayer.”  2 

After  this  manner  Buddha  won  the  beautiful  Gopa. 
She  is  called  Yasodhara  in  the  Southern  narrative. 

Let  us  imagine  the  imposing  nuptials.  A  prince  in 
modern  India  and  a  prince  residing  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Kapilavastu  would  go  through  much  the  same 
ceremonies,  for  they  are  all  rigidly  laid  down  in  the 
Yajurveda.  The  young  prince  would  have  to  pay  a 
formal  visit  to  Dandapani,  his  father-in-law,  who 
would  have  to  slaughter  a  cow  in  his  honour.  A  little 
kusa-grass  cushion  and  some  holy  water  would  be 
presented  to  the  guest,  and  the  rice  of  plenty  in  a 
conch  shell.  He  would  also  be  expected  to  eat  up 
a  mess  composed  chiefly  of  honey.  Meanwhile  the 


1  Yoga. 


2  Foucaux,  p.  179  et  seq. 
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bride  would  be  bathed  by  her  women,  and  the  following 
mantra  recited  : — 

“  Love,  I  know  thy  name  ! 

Bring  the  bridegroom  happily ! 

For  thee  was  framed  the  inebriating  draught  ! 

Fire,  thy  best  origin  is  here, 

Through  devotion  wert  thou  created. 

May  this  oblation  be  efficacious.  ” 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  may  now  be  introduced. 
They  join  hands,  and  the  hands  are  actually  bound 
together  with  a  nuptial  knot  of  kusa-grass  ;  and  the 
guests  would,  perhaps,  sing  out,  as  in  the  pretty  drama 
of  Nala  and  Damayanti  ”  : — 

“  He  hath  eaten  the  honey, 

And  now  will  taste  the  honey  of  the  bride’s  lip. 

The  bridegroom’s  hand  exults  in  the  slaughter  of  his  foes. 

The  bride’s  hand  has  filched  the  bloom  of  the  lotus. 

Happy  day  1  ” 


Then  the  bride’s  father  gives  to  the  bridegroom  a 
piece  of  gold,  and  by-and-by  the  mantles  of  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  pinned  together  ;  the  many  guests,  in 
their  diamonds  and  silks  and  muslins,  being  regaled 
all  through  the  long  ceremonies  with  much  music  and 
hymns  and  prayers.  Let  us  write  down  a  few  of 
the  latter  — 

“  May  the  assembled  gods  unite  our  hearts. 

“  May  the  Creator  unite  us. 

“  May  the  God  of  Love  unite  us. 
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“  Death,  follow  a  different  path  from  that  by  which 
we  proceed  ! 

“  May  Indra,  lord  of  beings,  protect  us.” 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  then  cast  rice  in  the  fire 
to  Agni.  The  bridegroom  then  points  to  the  pole- 
star  in  the  sky,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  support 
the  Kosmos.  He  says — 

“  Heaven  is  fixed.  Earth  is  fixed.  These  moun¬ 
tains  are  fixed.  May  this  woman  be  stable  in  her 
husband’s  family  !  ” 

He  says  also — 

“  I  need  prosperity.  Thou  art  Lakshmi.  I  am  the 
sky,  thou  the  earth.”  Vairuna  as  the  sky,  and  Aditi 
as  the  earth,  have  been  husband  and  wife  in  India 
from  the  earliest  days. 

The  crucial  ceremony  consists  in  seven  mystic  steps 
made  by  the  bride.  At  the  seventh  step  the  marriage 
is  considered  completed. 

With  pretty  Gopa,  eighty-four  thousand  other 
wives  entered  the  Palace  of  Summer.  Eighty-four 
thousand  with  the  Buddhists  vaguely  means  a  large 
number.  Eighty-four  thousand  is  also  the  number  of 
the  stars.  It  has  been  debated  whether  the  wives 
were  merely  attendants.  Gop4  was  the  chief  lady. 

By-and-by  there  was  a  scandal  in  the  palace.  The 
officials  reported  to  the  king  that  Gopa  refused  to 
veil  her  face  like  the  other  ladies.  She  replied  thus  : — 
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“  Bright  is  the  pearl  upon  the  standard’s  crest  ; 

The  Kalibinka  softly  croons  of  love 

When  poised  on  giddy  wing  or  bowered  in  leaves. 

In  rags  good  deeds  shine  forth  ;  and  robes  of  silk 
Make  crime  more  flaunting  than  it  was  before. 

The  steps  of  righteousness  are  like  the  steps, 

The  honoured  steps  of  tanks  by  ancient  fanes. 

True  wives  are  like  the  moon,  who  veils  her  face 
Or  races  through  the  welkin  unabashed  ; 

The  mighty  Rishi,1  versed  in  secret  thoughts, 

Sees  that  my  heart  is  pure.  ” 

When  the  king  heard  this  answer,  he  was  very 
pleased  with  his  daughter-in-law,  and  gave  her  two 
white  dresses  covered  with  jewels. 

“  My  daughter  and  my  son,”  he  said,  “  are  like 
cream  mingled  with  milk.” 


1  Brahma. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  FOUR  PRESAGING  TOKENS. 

PERHAPS,  at  this  time,  the  good  King  Suddhodana 
was  more  happy  than  even  the  prince  in  the  ecstasy 
of  his  honeymoon.  He  had  found  for  that  prince  the 
most  beautiful  wife  in  the  world.  He  had  built  him 
palaces  that  were  the  talk  of  the  whole  of  Hindostan. 
No  Indian  maharaja  before  had  had  such  beautiful 
palaces,  such  lovely  wives  and  handmaidens,  such 
dancing  girls,  singers,  jewels,  luxuries.  In  his  bowers 
of  camphor  cinnamon,  amid  the  enchanting  perfumes 
of  the  tuberose  and  the  santal-tree,  his  life  must  surely 
be  one  long  bliss,  a  dream  tha.t  has  no  awakening. 

But  suddenly  this  exultation  was  dashed  with  a 
note  of  woe.  He  dreamt  that  he  saw  his  son  in  the 
russet  cowl  of  the  beggar-hermit.  Awaking  in  a 
fright,  he  called  an  eunuch. 

“  Is  my  son  in  the  palace?  ”  he  asked  abruptly. 

“  He  is,  O  king.” 

The  dream  frightened  the  king  very  much,  and  he 
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ordered  five  hundred  guards  to  be  placed  at  every 
corner  of  the  walls  of  the  Palace  of  Summer.  And 
the  soothsayers  having  announced  that  a  Buddha,  if 
he  escapes  at  all,  always  escapes  by  the  Gate  of 
Benediction,  folding  doors  of  immense  size  were  here 
erected.  The  sound  of  their  swing  on  their  hinges 
resounded  to  a  distance  of  half  a  yogana  (three  and 
a  half  miles).  Five  hundred  men  were  required 
to  stir  either  gate.  These  precautions  completely 
quieted  the  king’s  mind,  until  one  day  he  received 
a  terrible  piece  of  news.  His  son  had  seen  the  first 
of  the  four  presaging  tokens.  He  had  seen  an  Old 
Man. 

This  is  how  the  matter  came  about.  The  king  had 
prepared  a  garden  even  more  beautiful  than  the 
garden  of  the  Palace  of  Summer.  A  soothsayer  had 
told  him  that  if  he  could  succeed  in  showing  the 
prince  this  garden,  the  prince  would  be  content  to 
remain  in  it  with  his  wives  for  ever.  No  task  seemed 
easier  than  this,  so  it  was  arranged  that  on  a  certain 
day  the  prince  should  be  driven  thither  in  his  chariot 
But,  of  course,  immense  precautions  had  to  be  taken 
to  keep  all  old  men  and  sick  men.  and  corpses  from 
his  sight.  Quite  an  army  of  soldiers  was  told  off  for 
this  duty,  and  the  city  was  decked  with  flags.  The 
path  of  the  prince  was  strewn  with  flowers  and  scents, 
and  adorned  with  vases  of  the  rich  kadali  plant. 
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Above  were  costly  hangings  and  garlands,  and  pagodas 
of  bells. 

But,  lo  and  behold  !  as  the  prince  was  driving  along, 
plump  under  the  wheels  of  his  chariot,  and  before  the 
very  noses  of  the  silken  nobles  and  the  warriors  with 
javelins  and  shields,  he  saw  an  unusual  sight.  This 
was  an  old  man,  very  decrepit  and  very  broken.  The 
veins  and  nerves  of  his  body  were  swollen  and  promi¬ 
nent  ;  his  teeth  chattered  ;  he  was  wrinkled,  bald,  and 
his  few  remaining  hairs  were  of  dazzling  whiteness  ; 
he  was  bent  very  nearly  double,  and  tottered  feebly 
along,  supported  by  a  stick. 

“  What  is  this,  O  coachman  ?  ”  said  the  prince.  “  A 
man  with  his  blood  all  dried  up,  and  his  muscles  glued 
to  his  body  !  His  head  is  white  ;  his  teeth  knock 
together  ;  he  is  scarcely  able  to  move  along,  even  with 
the  aid  of  that  stick  !  ” 

“  Prince,”  said  the  coachman,  “  this  is  Old  Age. 
This  man’s  senses  are  dulled  ;  suffering  has  destroyed 
his  spirit ;  he  is  contemned  by  his  neighbours.  Unable 
to  help  himself,  he  has  been  abandoned  in  this  forest.” 

“  Is  this  a  peculiarity  of  his  family  ?  ”  demanded 
the  prince,  “or  is  it  the  law  of  the  world?  Tell  me 
quickly.” 

“  Prince,”  said  the  coachman,  “  it  is  neither  a 
law  of  his  family,  nor  a  law  of  the  kingdom.  In 
every  being  youth  is  conquered  by  age.  Your  own 
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father  and  mother  and  all  your  relations  will  end  in 
old  age.  There  is  no  other  issue  to  humanity.” 

“  Then  youth  is  blind  and  ignorant,”  said  the  prince, 
“and  sees  not  the  future.  If  this  body  is  to  be  the 
abode  of  old  age,  what  have  I  to  do  with  pleasure  and 
its  intoxications  ?  Turn  round  the  chariot,  and  drive 
me  back  to  the  palace  !  ” 

Consternation  was  in  the  minds  of  all  the  courtiers 
at  this  untoward  occurrence ;  but  the  odd  circum¬ 
stance  of  all  was  that  no  one  was  ever  able  to  bring 
to  condign  punishment  the  miserable  author  of  the 
mischief.  The  old  man  could  never  be  found. 

King  Suddhodana  was  at  first  quite  beside  himself 
with  tribulation.  Soldiers  were  summoned  from  the 
distant  provinces,  and  a  cordon  of  detachments  thrown 
out  to  a  distance  of  four  miles  in  each  direction,  to 
keep  the  other  presaging  tokens  from  the  prince.1 
By-and-by  the  king  became  a  little  more  quieted. 
A  ridiculous  accident  had  interfered  with  his  plans  : 
“  If  my  son  could  see  the  Garden  of  Happiness  he 
never  would  become  a  hermit.”  The  king  determined 
that  another  attempt  should  be  made.  But  this  time 
the  precautions  were  doubled. 

On  the  first  occasion  the  prince  left  the  Palace  of 
Summer  by  the  eastern  gate.  The  second  expedition 
was  through  the  southern  gate. 

1  Spence  Hardy,  “  Manual  of  Buddhism,”  p.  155  et  seq. 
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But  another  untoward  event  occurred.  As  the 
prince  was  driving  along  in  his  chariot,  suddenly 
he  saw  close  to  him  a  man  emaciated,  ill,  loath¬ 
some,  burning  with  fever.  Companionless,  uncared 
for,  he  tottered  along,  breathing  with  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty. 

“  Coachman,”  said  the  prince,  “  what  is  this  man, 
livid  and  loathsome  in  body,  whose  senses  are  dulled, 
^nd  whose  limbs  are  withered  ?  His  stomach  is 
oppressing  him  ;  he  is*  covered  with  filth.  Scarcely 
can  he  draw  the  breath  of  life !  ” 

“Prince,”  said  the  coachman,  “this  is  Sickness. 
This  poor  man  is  attacked  with  a  grievous  malady. 
Strength  and  comfort  have  shunned  him.  He  is 
friendless,  hopeless,  without  a  country,  without  an 
asylum.  The  fear  of  death  is  before  his  eyes.” 

“If  the  health  of  man,”  said  Buddha,  “is  but  the 
sport  of  a  dream,  and  the  fear  of  coming  evils  can  put 
on  so  loathsome  a  shape,  how  can  the  wise  man,  who 
has  seen  what  life  really  means,  indulge  in  its  vain 
delights  ?  Turn  back,  coachman,  and  drive  me  to  the 
palace !  ” 

The  angry  king,  when  he  heard  what  had  occurred, 
gave  orders  that  the  sick  man  should  be  seized  and 
punished,  but  although  a  price  was  placed  on  his  head, 
and  he  was  searched  for  far  and  wide,  he  could  never 
be  caught.  A  clue  to  this  is  furnished  by  a  passage  in 
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the  Lalita  Vistara.  The  sick  man  was  in  reality  one 
of  the  Spirits  of  the  Pure  Abode,  masquerading  in 
sores  and  spasms.  These  Spirits  of  the  Pure  Abode 
are  also  called  the  Buddhas  of  the  Past,  in  many 
passages,  as  I  shall  shortly  show. 

Dr.  Rhys  Davids,  in  his  translation  of  the  Life  of 
Buddha,  calls  them  vaguely  “  angels,”  “  fairies,”  etc.  ; 
but  the  whole  question  of  early  Buddhism  is  really 
bound  up  in  the  matter.  In  the  Southern  Scriptures 
it  is  explained  that  the  Spirits  of  the  Pure  Abode 
dwell  in  the  heaven  of  Brahma.1  I  may  mention  too, 
that  in  a  valuable  inscription,  copied  from  an  old 
column  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  by  Dr.  Rhys  Davids 
himself,  it  is  announced  that  in  the  reign  of  the  king 
who  erected  it,  the  Buddha  devatas  .  “  talked  with 
men  ”  2  in  the  great  temple.  Here  we  have  plainly  the 
Buddhas  of  the  past,  of  the  Lalita  Vistara.  The 
disciples  of  the  “  Carriage  which  drives  to  the  Great 
Nowhere  ”  have  senselessly  interlarded  this  book  with 
certain  “  Bodhisatwas  of  the  Ten  Regions,”  which, 
figuring  side  by  side  with  the  “  Buddhas  of  the  Ten 
Regions,”  confess  the  cheat.  When  the  “  Great 
Vehicle  ”  movement  dethroned  the  Buddhas  of  the 
past,  it  substituted  Bodhisatwas  (mortals  who  have 
reached  the  last  stage  of  the  metempsychosis),  and 

1  Tumour,  Journ.  Beng.  As.  Soc.,  vol.  vii.  p.  798. 

2  Journ.  As.  Soc.,  vol.  vii.  p.  364. 
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transferred  the  old  saint-worship,  the  sacrifices,  pro¬ 
cessions,  relic  expositions,  etc.,  to  them. 

For  another  valuable  fact  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Southern  Scriptures.  They  announce  that  the  answers 
of  the  charioteer  were  given  under  inspiration  from  the 
unseen  world.1  On  the  surface  this  is  plausible,  for  we 
shall  see  that  the  speeches  of  the  charioteer  were  not 
always  pitched  in  so  high  a  key. 

And  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  some  influence, 
malefic  or  otherwise,  was  stirring  the  good  King  Sud- 
dhodana.  Unmoved  by  failure,  he  urged  the  prince  to 
a  third  effort.  The  chariot  this  time  was  to  set  out  by 
the  western  gate.  Greater  precautions  than  ever  were 
adopted.  The  chain  of  guards  was  posted  at  least 
twelve  miles  off  from  the  Palace  of  Summer.  But 
the  Buddhas  of  the  Ten  Horizons  again  arrested  the 
prince.  His  chariot  was  suddenly  crossed  by  a  phan¬ 
tom  funeral  procession.  A  phantom  corpse,  smeared 
with  the  orthodox  mud,  and  spread  with  a  sheet,  was 
carried  on  a  bier.  Phantom  women  wailed,  and  phan¬ 
tom  musicians  played  on  the  drum  and  the  Indian 
flute.  No  doubt  also,  phantom  Brahmins  chanted 
hymns  to  Jatavedas,  to  bear  away  the  immortal  part  of 
the  dead  man  to  the  home  of  the  Pitris. 

“  What  is  this  ?  ”  said  the  prince.  “  Why  do  these 
women  beat  their  breasts  and  tear  their  hair  ?  Why 

,  1  Spence  Hardy,  “  Manual,”  p.  157. 
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do  these  good  folks  cover  their  heads  with  the  dust  of 
the  ground.  And  that  strange  form  upon  its  litter, 
wherefore  is  it  so  rigid  ?  ” 

“  Prince,”  said  the  charioteer,  “  this  is  Death  !  Yon 
form,  pale  and  stiffened,  can  never  again  walk  and 
move.  Its  owner  has  gone  to  the  unknown  caverns  of 
Yama.  His  father,  his  mother,  his  child,  his  wife  cry 
out  to  him,  but  he  cannot  hear.” 

Buddha  was  sad. 

“  Woe  be  to  youth,  which  is  the  sport  of  age  !  Woe 
be  to  health,  which  is  the  sport  of  many  maladies  !  Woe 
be  to  life,  which  is  as  a  breath !  Woe  be  to  the  idle 
pleasures  which  debauch  humanity !  But  for  the 
‘  five  aggregations  ’  there  would  be  no  age,  sickness, 
nor  death.  Go  back  to  the  city.  I  must  compass 
the  deliverance.” 

A  fourth  time  the  prince  was  urged  by  his  father 
to  visit  the  Garden  of  Happiness.  The  chain  of 
guards  this  time  was  sixteen  miles  away.  The  exit 
was  by  the  northern  gate.  But  suddenly  a  calm  man 
of  gentle  mien,  wearing  an  ochre-red  cowl,  was  seen 
in  the  roadway. 

“  Who  is  this,”  said  the  prince,  “  rapt,  gentle,  peaceful 
in  mien  ?  He  looks  as  if  his  mind  were  far  away  else¬ 
where.  He  carries  a  bowl  in  his  hand.” 

“  Prince,  this  is  the  New  Life,”  said  the  charioteer. 
“  That  man  is  of  those  whose  thoughts  are  fixed  on 
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the  eternal  Brahma  [Brahmacharin].  He  seeks  the 
divine  voice.  He  seeks  the  divine  vision.  He 
carries  the  alms-bowl  of  the  holy  beggar  [bhikshu]. 
His  mind  is  calm,  because  the  gross  lures  of  the  lower 
life  can  vex  it  no  more.” 

“Such  a  life  I  covet,”  said  the  prince.  “The  lusts 
of  man  are  like  the  sea-water — they  mock  man’s  thirst 
instead  of  quenching  it.  I  will  seek  the  divine  vision, 
and  give  immortality  to  man  !  ” 

In  the  Lalita  Vistara  the  remedy  for  age,  sickness, 
and  death  is  immortality.1  In  Dr.  Rhys  Davids’s 
“  Buddhism  ”  the  remedy  for  death  is  death.  If  the 
apologue  was  composed  outside  of  Bedlam,  it  is  plain 
that  the  Lalita  Vistara  gives  us  the  correct  version. 
If  a  prick  with  a  dagger  is  the  amrita,  why  go  through 
all  the  tortures  of  yoga  to  gain  it  ? 

King  Suddhodana  was  beside  himself.  He  placed 

t 

five,  hundred  corseleted  Sakyas  at  every  gate  of  the 
Palace  of  Summer.  Chains  of  sentries  were  round 
the  walls,  which  were  raised  and  strengthened.  A 
phalanx  of  loving  wives,  armed  with  javelins,  was 
posted  round  the  prince’s  bed  to  “  narrowly  watch  ” 
him.  The  king  ordered  also  all  the  allurements  of 
sense  to  be  constantly  presented  to  the  prince. 

“  Let  the  women  of  the  zenana  cease  not  for  an 
instant  their  concerts  and  mirth  and  sports.  Let 

1  “  Un  fruit  de  vie,  de  bien  §tre,  et  d’immortalite  ”  (Foucaux,  p.  185). 
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them  shine  in  silks  and  sparkle  in  diamonds  and 
emeralds.” 

Maha  Prajapati,  the  aunt  who  since  Queen  Maya’s 
death  has  acted  as  foster-mother,  has  charge  of  these 
pretty  young  women,  and  she  incites  them  to  encircle 
the  prince  in  a  “  cage  of  gold.” 

The  allegory  is  in  reality  a  great  battle  between 
two  camps — the  denizens  of  the  Kamaloka,  or  the 
Domains  of  Appetite,  and  the  denizens  of  the  Brah- 
maloka,  the  Domains  of  pure  Spirit.  The  latter  are 
unseen,  but  not  unfelt. 

For  one  day,  when  the  prince  reclined  on  a  silken 
couch  listening  to  the  sweet  crooning  of  four  or  five 
brown-skinned,  large-eyed  Indian  girls,  his  eyes  sud¬ 
denly  assumed  a  dazed  and  absorbed  look,  and  the 
rich  hangings  and  garlands  and  intricate  trellis-work 
of  the  golden  apartment  were  still  present,  but  dim 
to  his  mind.  And  music  and  voices,  more  sweet 
than  he  had  ever  listened  to,  seemed  faintly  to 
reach  him.  I  will  write  down  some  of  the  verses  he 
heard,  as  they  contain  the  mystic  inner  teaching  of 
Buddhism. 

“  Mighty  prop  of  humanity 

March  in  the  pathway  of  the  Rishis  of  old, 

Go  forth  from  this  city  ! 

Upon  this  desolate  earth, 

When  thou  hast  acquired  the  priceless  knowledge  of  the  Jinas, 

When  thou  hast  become  a  perfect  Buddha, 

Give  to  all  flesh  the  baptism  (river)  of  the  Kingdom  of  Righteousness. 
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Thou  who  once  didst  sacrifice  thy  feet,  thy  hands,  thy  precious  body, 
and  all  thy  riches  for  the  world, 

Thou  whose  life  is  pure,  save  flesh  from  its  miseries  ! 

In  the  presence  of  reviling  be  patient,  O  conqueror  of  self ! 

Lord  of  those  who  possess  two  feet,  go  forth  on  thy  mission  ! 

Conquer  the  evil  one  and  his  army.” 

Thus  run  some  more  of  these  gathas  : — 

“  Light  of  the  world  !  [lamp  du  monde — Foucaux], 

In  former  kalpas  this  vow  was  made  by  thee  : 

‘  For  the  worlds  that  are  a  prey  to  death  and  sickness  I  will  be  a 
refuge  !  ’ 

Lion  of  men,  master  of  those  that  walk  on  two  feet,  the  time  for  thy 
mission  has  come  ! 

Under  the  sacred  Bo-tree  acquire  immortal  dignity,  and  give  Amrita 
(immortality)  to  all  ! 

When  thou  wert  a  king  (in  a  former  existence),  and  a  subject  inso¬ 
lently  said  to  thee  :  ‘  These  lands  and  cities,  give  them  to  me  !  ’ 

Thou  wert  rejoiced  and  not  troubled. 

Once  when  thou  wert  a  virtuous  Rishi,  and  a  cruel  king  in  anger 
hacked  off  thy  limbs,  in  thy  death  agony  milk  flowed  from  thy 
feet  and  thy  hands. 

When  thou  didst  dwell  on  a  mountain  as  the  Rishi  Syama,  a  king 
having  transfixed  thee  with  poisoned  arrows,  didst  thou  not 
forgive  this  king  ? 

When  thou  wert  the  king  of  antelopes,  didst  thou  not  save  thine 
enemy  the  hunter  from  a  torrent  ? 

When  thou  wert  an  elephant  and  a  hunter  pierced  thee,  thou  forgavest 
him,  and  didst  reward  him  with  thy  beautiful  tusks  ! 

Once  when  thou  wert  a  she-bear  thou  didst  save  a  man  from  a  torrent 
swollen  with  snow.  Thou  didst  feed  him  on  roots  and  fruit 
until  he  grew  strong  ; 

And  when  he  went  away  and  brought  back  men  to  kill  thee,-  thou 
forgavest  him  ! 

Once  when  thou  wert  the  white  horse,1 


1  Yearly  the  sun-god  as  the  zodiacal  horse  (Aries)  was  supposed  by 
the  Vedic  Aryans  to  die  to  save  all  flesh.  Hence  the  horse-sacrifice. 
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In  pity  for  the  .suffering  of  man, 

Thou  didst  fly  across  heaven  to  thie  region  of  the  evil  demons, 

To  secure  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Persecutidns  without  end, 

Revilings  and  many  prisons, 

Death  and  murder, 

These  hast  thou  suffered  with  love  and  patience, 

Forgiving  thine  executioners. 

Kingless,  men  seek  thee  for  a  king'! 

Stablish  them  in  the  way  of  Brahma  and  of  the  ten  virtues, 

That  when  they  pass  away  from  amongst  their  fellow-men,  they  may 
all  go  to  the  abode  of  Brahma. 

In  times  past,  having  seen  men  fallen  into  evil  ways,  and  vexed  by 
age,  sickness,  and  many  griefs,  thou  didst  make  them  understand 
which  was  the  straight  way  from  this  world  of  destruction  ! 

Conqueror  of  the  darkness,  thou  hast  done  priceless  service  to  the 
worlds  ! 

To  creatures  of  all  sorts  thou  madest  many  offerings. 

Thou  gavest  thy  wife,  thy  son,  thy  daughter,  thy  body,  thy  kingdom, 
thy  life  ! 

Strong  king  !  thou  didst  prefer  the  glory  of  blameless  deeds. 

Thou  who  art  Krishna,  Nimindara,  Nimi,  Brahmadatta,  Dharma- 
chinti,  etc.,  having  pondered  upon  the  aim  of  life,  thou  hast 
abandoned  to  mortals  things  difficult  to  abandon. 

Rishi  of  kings,  of  body  like  the  moon-god  (Chandra),  thy  march 
is  over  the  horizon  and  the  dust. 

King  of  Kasi  (Benares),  thou  proclaimest  the  peace  of  heaven. 

Long  hast  thou  seen  that  the  life  of  men  is  like  the  sands  of  the 
Ganges. 

In  pursuit  of  the  spiritual  knowledge  (Bodhi),  O  first  of  the  pure  ! 
thou  hast  made  innumerable  offerings  to  the  Buddhas  : 

To  Amoghadarsi,  the  flowers  of  the  Sala-tree  ; 

To  Vairochana,  a  gentle  thought ; 

To  Chandana,  a  torch  of  kusa-grass  ; 

To  Remi  thou  didst  fling  a,  handful  of  gold-dust ! 

Didst  thou  not  encourage  Dharmesvara,  when  he  was  teaching  the 
law,  by  saying,  ‘  Well !  * 

Upon  beholding  Sarmantadarsi  thou  didst  cry,  ‘Adoration  !  Adora¬ 
tion  !  ’ 
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Thou  gavest  the  garb  of  the  Muni  to  Nagadatta  ! 

To  Sakya  Muni 1  thou  gavest  a  handful  of  suvarnas  (pieces  of  gold).” 

“  By  these  gathas  the  prince  is  exhorted,”  says  the 
narrative.  And  whilst  the  Jinas  sing,  beautiful  women, 
with  flowers  and  perfumes,  and  jewels  and  rich  dresses, 
try  to  incite  him  to  mortal  love.  Again  the  music  of 
the  immortals  breaks  through  their  songs  : — 

“  Guide  of  the  world  !  think  quickly  of  thy  resolve  to  appear  in  it ; 

Make  no  delay  ! 

In  the  old  times  a  precious  treasure,  gold,  silver,  and  ornaments, 
were  abandoned  by  thee. 

To  Bhaichadyaraja  thou  didst  offer  a  precious  parasol ; 

Thou  gavest  thy  kingdom  to  Tagarasikhin  ; 

To  Mahapradipa  thou  didst  offer  thine  own  self ; 

To  Dipankara  a  blue  lotus  ; 

Remember  the  Buddhas  of  the  past,  their  teachings  and  thy  sacrifices. 

Contemn  not  poor  mortals  without  a  guide. 

When  thou  didst  see  Dipankara  thou  didst  acquire  the  Great  Patience 
and  the  five  transcendental  sacrifices  ! 

Then,  after  innumerable  kalpas,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  having 
taken  delight  in  making  offerings  inconceivably  precious  to  all 
these  Buddhas, 

The  kalpas  have  rolled  away, 

The  Buddhas  haVe  gone  to  Nirvana, 

And  all  their  bodies,  that  once  belonged  to  thee,  and  even  their 
names — Where  are  they  ? 

It  is  the  work  of  the  Law  of  Righteousness  to  put  an  end  to  the 
aggregations  of  matter. 

That  which  has  been  created  is  not  durable. 

Earthly  empire,  earthly  desire,  earthly  riches  are  as  a  dream. 

In  the  terminable  kalpas  of  the  world,  like  a  fire  that  burns  with 
a  fearful  light,  sickness,  age,  and  death  draw  near  with  their 
tremors. 


1  Much  of  this  is  plainly  esoteric  Buddhism.  The  inspirer  of 
prophets,  and  not  the  prophet  himself,  is  addressed. 
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The  Law  of  Righteousness  alone  can  put  an  end  to  substance.  What 
is  composite  is  not  durable. 

Look  at  the  unhappy  creatures  of  earth  ; 

Go  forth  into  the  world  !  ” 

But  the  king  was  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  recorded  that  he  offered  to  resign  his  royal 
umbrella  in  favour  of  his  son.  His  urgent  entreaty 
that  the  prince  should  abandon  all  thoughts  of  a 
religious  life  was  answered  thus  : — 

“  Sire,  I  desire  four  gifts.  Grant  me  these,  and 
I  will  remain  in  the  Palace  of  Summer.” 

“  What  are  they  ?  ”  said  King  Suddhodana. 

“  Grant  that  age  may  never  seize  me.  Grant  that 
I  may  retain  the  bright  hues  of  youth.  Grant  that 
sickness  may  have  no  power  over  me.  Grant  that  my 
life  may  be  without  end.”  1 

This  gives  us  the  very  essence  of  the  apologue,  and 
seems  to  make  Dr.  Rhys  Davids’s  interpretation  quite 
puerile.  Even  the  devil  himself  seems  to  have  seen 
the  matter  more  shrewdly.  Mara,  the  tempter,  de¬ 
scribes  the  story  in  a  sentence  : — 

“  This  is  a  son  of  King  Suddhodana,  who  has  left 
his  kingdom  to  obtain  deathless  life  [amrita].”  2 


1  Lalita  Vistara,  p.  192. 


2  Ibid.,  p.  287. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  GREAT  RENUNCIATION. 

ABOUT  this  time  Gopa  had  a  strange  dream.  She 
beheld  the  visible  world  with  its  mountains  upheaved 
and  its  forests  overturned.  The  sun  was  darkened, 
the  moon  fell  from  heaven.  Her  own  diadem  had 
fallen  off  her  head,  and  all  her  beautiful  pearl  neck¬ 
laces  and  gold  chains  were  broken.  Her  poor  hands 
and  feet  were  cut  off ;  and  the  diadem  and  ornaments 
of  her  husband  were  also  scattered  in  confusion  upon 
the  bed  where  they  were  both  lying.  In  the  darkness 
of  night  lurid  flames  came  forth  from  the  city,  and  the 
gilded  bars  that  had  been  recently  put  up*  to  detain 
the  prince  were  snapped.  Afar  the  great  ocean  was 
boiling  with  a  huge  turmoil,  and  Mount  Meru  shook 
to  its  very  foundations. 

She  consulted  her  husband  about  this  dream,  and  he 
gave  her  the  rather  obvious  interpretation  that  this 
dismemberment  of  her  mortal  body,  and  this  passing 
away  of  the  visible  universe  and  its  splendours,  was 
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of  good,  and  not  bad  augury.  She  was  becoming 
detached  from  the  seen,  the  organic  ;  her  inner  vision 
was  opening.  She  had  seen  the  splendid  handle  of 
Buddha’s  parasol  broken.  This  meant  that  in  a  short 
time  he  was  to  become  the  “unique  parasol  of  the 
world.” 

But  to  bring  about  this  result  more  quickly,  the 
Spirits  of  the  Pure  Abode  have  conceived  a  new 
project.  The  beautiful  women  of  the  zenana  are  the 
main  seductions  of  Mara,  the  tempter,  whom  philo¬ 
logists  prove  to  be  closely  connected  with  Kama,  the 
god  of  love.  The  Spirits  of  the  Pure  Abode  determine 
that  the  prince  shall  see  these  women  in  a  new  light. 
By  a  subtle  influence  they  induce  him  to  visit  the 
apartments  of  the  women  at  the  moment  that  they, 
the  Jinas,  have  put  all  these  women  into  a  sound 
sleep. 

Everything  is  in  disorder — the  clothes  of  the 
women,  their  hair,  their  trinkets.  Some  are  lolling 
ungracefully  on  couches,  some  have  hideous  faces, 
some  cough,  some  laugh  sillily  in  their  dreams,  some 
rave.  Also  deformities  and  blemishes  that  female 
art  had  been  careful  to  conceal  are  now  made 
prominent  by  the  superior  magic  of  the  spirits.  This 
one  has  a  discoloured  neck,  this  one  an  ill-formed  leg, 
this  one  a  clumsy  fat  arm.  Smiles  have  become 
grins,  and  fascinations  a  naked  hideousness.  Sprawl- 
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ing  on  couches  in  ungainly  attitudes,  all  lie  amidst 
their  tawdry  finery,  their  silent  tambourines  and  lutes. 

“  Of  a  verity  I  am  in  a  graveyard  !  ”  said  the  prince, 
in  great  disgust. 

And  now  comes  an  incident  in  his  life  which  is  of 
the  highest  importance.  He  has  determined  to  leave 
the  palace  altogether.  “  Then  Buddha  uncrossed  his 
legs,  and  turning  his  eyes  towards  the  eastern  horizon, 
he  put  aside  the  precious  trellis-work  and  repaired  to 
the  roof  of  the  palace.  Then  joining  the  ten  fingers 
of  his  hands,  he  thought  of  all  the  Buddhas  and 
rendered  homage  to  all  the  Buddhas,  and,  looking 
across  the  skies,  he  saw  the  Master  of  all  the  gods,  he 
of  the  ten  hundred  eyes  [Dasasata  Nayana].”  Plainly 
he  prayed  to  Indra.  The  Romantic  Life  also  retains 
this  incident,  but  it  omits  Indra,  and  makes  Buddha 
pray  only  to  all  the  Buddhas. 

At  the  moment  that  Buddha  joined  his  hands  in 
homage  towards  the  eastern  horizon,  the  star  Pushya, 
which  had  presided  at  his  birth,  was  rising.  The 
prince  on  seeing  it  said  to  Chandaka — 

“The  benediction  that  is  on  me  has  attained  its 
perfection  this  very  night.  Give  me  at  once  the  king 
of  horses  covered  with  jewels  !  ” 

“  Guide  of  men  !  ”  said  the  poor  charioteer,  “  thou 
knowest  the  hour  and  the  commands  of  the  king, 
The  great  gates  are  shut !  ” 
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But  the  troops  of  spirits  that  were  in  the  air  had 
brought  about  another  marvel.  Chandaka  looked, 
and,  to  his  astonishment,  the  huge  portals,  that 
required  so  many  hundred  men  to  stir  them,  were 
wide  open.  Then  heavenly  songs  fell  upon  his  ear  : — 

“  O  Chandaka  !  thwart  not  the  Guide  of  men  ! 

Millions  of  spirits  are  singing, 

Drums  sound,  and  sarikha-shells, 

And  many  instruments  of  music  ; 

And  yet  the  city  slumbers, 

Around  thee  is  a  brightness  not  of  earth  !  ” 


Thus  exhorted,  Chandaka  saddles  Kantaka,  and 
when  the  prince  has  mounted  on  his  back,  earth 
rocks  and  the  light  around  is  perfectly  dazzling. 
The  genius  loci  in  saddened  tones  addresses  ihe 
unrivalled  horseman  as  he  passes  through  the  Gate 
of  Benediction  : — ' 

“  Oh,  thou  who  hast  the  face  of  a  lotus, 

Without  thee  this  city  is  desolate  ! 

The  prophecy  of  the  Rishis  has  been  made  false  ; 

They  said  that  thou  shouldst  be  a  Chakrabala. 

Great  Tree  of  all  the  Virtues  ! 

If  thou  departest  thy  house  will  wither, 

Thy  race  become  extinct  !  ” 

And  then,  accompanied  by  millions  of  gods  and 
apsarases  flinging  flowers,  Buddha  enters  upon  his 
divine  mission. 

A  terrible  scene  took  place  in  the  palaces  of 

Kapilavastu  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  prince 

F 
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had  fled.  The  king  was  beside  himself,  and  Maha 
Prajapati  Gautami  threw  herself  on  the  ground  in  her 
despair.  The  wives  beat  their  breasts  and  sobbed  ; 
and  called  out,  some,  “  Where  is  our  brother  ?  ”  and 
others,  “  Where  is  our  husband  ?  ”  for  every  one 
adored  the  prince. 

And  when  Chandaka  with  the  good  horse  Kantaka 
returned  the  next  morning  and  narrated  the  flight,  a 
very  tender  scene  took  place.  Poor  Gopa,  who  since 
the  catastrophe  had  been  more  dead  than  alive, 
suddenly  recovered  a  little  energy  and  seized  the 
horse’s  neck  with  her  shining  arms,  and  remembering 
the  happy  hours  of  the  past,  she  wept  and  uttered  the 
following  : — 

“  Two  human  beings  loved,  one  another  ; 

He  was  my  joy. 

His  face  was  like  the  moon,  spotless  ; 

His  form  was  peerless  ; 

His  limbs  without  a  blemish. 

He  was  born  of  a  race  pure  and  without  peers  ; 

He  was  strong  as  Narayana,  conqueror  of  many  foes. 

More  compassionate  than  gods, 

He  was  born  in  the  Lumbini  garden,  amid  the  murmuring  of 
bees ; 

His  lips  were  red  as  the  fruit  Bimba, 

His  teeth  were  like  milk,  his  skin  like  gold, 

His  legs  were  like  the  antelope  Ena, 

His  thigh  like  the  trunk  of  the  elephant. 

Here  are  his  jewels,  but  where  is  he  ? 

Pearls  without  him  are  like  the  rubble  of  a  demolished  palace. 

Alone  on  my  bed,  where  he  was  sleeping  by  my  side,  I  found 
myself.  He  had  abandoned  me  ! 
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Kantaka,  good  horse,  whither  didst  thou  take  him  ? 

Chandaka,  pitiless,  wherefore  didst  thou  not  awake  me  ? 
Chandaka,  fathers  and  mothers  are  honoured  by  all, 

Why  then  should  a  wife  be  abandoned  ? 

Henceforth  I  feel  I  cannot  eat  nor  drink  ; 

My  hair  shall  grow  vile  and  matted  ; 

An  unblest  thing  is  the  forcible  parting  of  a  man  and  a  woman 
who  love. 

Tree  of  knowledge  !  Guide  of  men  ! 

Well  didst  thou  say  : 

In  the  realms  of  Change, 

In  the  dominions  of  Death, 

Are  no  friends  !  ” 


Buddha,  on  leaving  the  palace,  made  perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy  journey  ever  made  by  mortal. 
Every  step  almost  has  since  been  .marked  by  costly 
marble  carvings  and  shrines  and  statues  under  canopy- 
mounds,  which  successive  generations  of  pilgrims  have 
smothered  in  flowers. 

To  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  Tathagata 
was  the  mystic  meaning  of  these  pilgrimages.  I  think 
that  what  is  called  the  Charan  symbol,  the  impress  of 
two  of  Buddha’s  feet  on  an  altar,  was  due,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  pilgrimage  idea.  In  the  early  carvings 
we  frequently  see  the  worship  of  these  footprints. 
The  symbol  is  also  a  well-known  one  in  the  lives  of 
Rama,  Krishna,  etc.,  and  the  footprints  of  Jesus  were 
an  important  feature  in  the  pilgrimages  in  Palestine. 

Kapilavastu,  according  to  General  Cunningham, 
is  Nagar  Khas,  and  the  first  ride  of  Buddha  was  forty- 
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two  miles  in  the  direction  of  Vaisali.  In  the  morning 
he  reached  the  Anoma  (modern  Aumi)  River  below 
Sangrampura.  At  this  point  the  god  Indra,  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  hunter,1  induced  him  to  take  off  his 
emeralds  and  silks  and  put  on  a  hermit’s  dress.  The 
prince  cut  off  his  flowing  locks  with  his  own  sword. 
He  sent  back  the  charioteer  and  the  good  horse 

Kantaka.  Each  of  these  incidents  was  afterwards 
•  • 

commemorated  by  a  chaitya  at  the  spot.  They 
meant,  of  course,  that  Buddha’s  guru,  personifying 
Indra,  had  made  Buddha  go  through  the  customary 
initiation,  the  tonsure,  vows  of  poverty,  etc. 

Leaving  the  Anoma,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
modern  Raptee,  the  prince  made  his  first  real  halt  at 
Vaisali  (the  modern  Besarh),  a  spot  about  twenty 
miles  north  of  Patna.  Here  he  found  a  number  of 
yogis  undergoing  their  initiation  in  yoga-vidya,  or 
white  magic,  in  a  forest. 

The  Chinese  story  gives  an  interesting  picture  of 
these  Brahmins.  Some  were  clad  in  deerskins  ;  some 
in  hempen  vesture  ;  some  in  the  rags  off  corpses. 
They  fed  on  fruits  and  herbs  and  the  sprouting  shoots 
of  certain  trees.  Flowing  streams  quenched  their 
thirst.  They  kept  cows  and  calves  for  their  milk,  and 
also  for  sacrificial  purposes.  Some  practised  the  more 
cruel  initiations  of  the  Tapas.  Some  sat  between  five 

1  “  Twelve  Acts  of  Sakya.” 
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fires.  Some  faced  the  sun  through  his  daily  journey. 
Some  kept  their  arms  above  their  heads  till  they 
withered.  Some  sat  in  cemeteries.  An  unsavoury 
initiation  with  cow-dung  is  not  omitted  in  the  nar¬ 
ration.  In  the  cool  shade  of  the  wood  were  many 
flowers.  As  the  future  Buddha  entered  it  the  birds 
carolled  hymns  of  joy.1 

In  this  wood,  Buddha  commenced  what  the  Lalita 
Vistara  calls  the  “  ecstatic  meditation  on  Brahma  and 
his  world.”  But  to  obtain  yoga,  or  the  mystic  union 
with  Brahma,  the  novice  must  become  a  servant-pupil 
of  some  eminent  Adept  (Brahmajnani).  At  Vai^ali  was 
a  holy  man,  Arata  Kalama,  and  Buddha  said  to  him, 
“  By  thee,  O  Arata  Kalama,  must  I  be  initiated  into 
the  condition  of  a  Seeker  of  Brahma  [Brahmacharin].”2 

Buddha  was  by-and-by  dissatisfied  with  his  teacher, 
and  he  crossed  the  Ganges  and  went  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  kingdom  of  Magadha.  Running  diagonally 
across  this  kingdom  was  a  range  of  hills,  abounding 
in  natural  caves  and  mountain  ingles  and  secluded 
wastes.  From  Rajagriha,  the  capital,  these  stretch 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  as  far  as  Buddha  Gaya. 
These  hills  and  caves  were  by-and-by  profusely 
sprinkled  over  with  shrines  and  chaityas,  to  encase 
legends  which  affirmed  that  Buddha  sat  cross-legged 
in  this  cave  and  preached  on  such  a  hill.  Near  Raja- 


1  “  Romantic  History,”  p.  153  et  seq. 
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griha  alone  “  the  number  of  natural  caves,”  says  Fa 
Hian,  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  “is  several  hundred.”1  The 
kingdom  is  now  called  Bihar,  from  vihara,  a  monas¬ 
tery.  An  Indian  would  sound  “vihara  ”  “  Bihar.” 

And  in  truth,  this  range  of  hills  was  admirably 
adapted  to  be  the  cradle  of  a  mighty  creed.  Protected 
by  its  rich  tropical  growth  of  bush  and  palmyra  palms, 
the  mystic  could  gather  together  a  band  of  choice 
disciples,  and  train  them  without  molestation.  The 
many  natural  caves  would  protect  them  in  winter.  In 
summer  the  huge  banian-tree,  the  sturdy  teak,  the 
mimosa,  and  the  pippala  would  screen  them  from  the 
sun,  and  allow  them  to  dream  on  without  any  other 
disturbance  than  the  screaming  green  parrots  or  the 
humming  bees.  Or  the  ascetic  could  climb  up  some 
of  the  higher  steeps.  These  hills  were  visited  by 
Hwen  Thsang,  the  intelligent  Chinese.  This  is  his 
description  of  the  hill  of  the  Teacher’s  Foot  (Guru- 
pada).  It  is,  I  understand,  a  little  overcharged. 

“  At  this  point  are  seen  tall  peaks  abruptly  scarped, 
valleys  and  caves  without  end.  Swift  torrents  race 
by  the  hill  foot,  and  enormous  forests  clothe  the 
valley.  Tangles  of  bush  and  creeper  make  shade  for 
the  caverns.  Above,  shining  through  the  mists,  and 
touching  heaven  itself,  are  three  bold  peaks.”  2 

1  Fa  Hian,  p.  273. 

2  “  Memoires  ”  (translated  by  S.  Julien),  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 
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On  this  steep  Kasyapa  obtained  Nirvana.  Another 
high  mountain,  the  Vulture’s  Peak  (Gridhrakuta),  was 
also  visited  by  the  pilgrim.  It  is  said  to  be  crowned 
with  the  pearl  mani ;  and,  indeed,  the  lustre  of  this 
imaginary  gem  seems  to  have  attracted  him  all  the 
way  from  China.  Buddha  himself  loved  this  moun¬ 
tain,  and  a  large  statue  of  him,  in  the  act  of  preaching, 
was  seen  by  the  Chinaman  far  up  in  the  mists.  The 
White  Lotus  of  Dharma,  the  most  mystical  of  the 
Buddhist  Sutras,  was  here  delivered.1  This  hill  is  an 
isolated  hill  to  the  south  of  Raj  agriha.  It  is  of  pro¬ 
digious  height,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  tall 
tower,  round  which  the  vultures  fly.  “  The  blue  tints 
of  heaven  are  seen  on  it,  pale  tints  and  dark  tints.” 
The  pilgrim  also  visited  a  cavern  where  Buddha  sat 
cross-legged  and  dreamed.  The  Lalita  Vistara  an¬ 
nounces  that  he  had  a  teacher  called  Rudraka,  when 

r 

in  this  neighbourhood.  The  “Twelve  Acts  of  Sakya” 
tells  us  that  he  “  visited  several  hermits  living  in  the 
hills.” 

“Be  ye  a  light  unto  yourselves!”  this  is  the 
motto  of  the  Higher  Buddhism.  By-and-by  Buddha 
forsook  his  various  teachers,  and  trusted  alone  to 
his  own  inspiration.  It  is  impossible  to  gauge  the 
amount  of  happiness  that  this  decision  has  brought  to 
the  human  race.  At  Buddha  Gaya,  by  the  tranquil 


1  “  Memoires,”  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 
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Nairanjana,  Buddha  plunged  into  a  tangled  thicket — 
plunged  into  solitude. 

All  who  know  the  green  jangals  of  Bengal  and 
the  rich  tropical  growth  on  the  low  red  hills,  can 
picture  the  scene.  I  can  imagine  the  cactus-like 
euphorbias,  the  tangle  of  climbing  ferns  and  clinging 
creepers,  the  parasite  fig,  and  the  convolvulus,  that 
bespatter  with  their  large  flowers  the  dark  trunk  of 
the  great  teak-tree,  or  strangle  the  Asoka  Jonesia  with 
a  network  of  twigs.  Here  and  there  flash  out  the 
bright  broad  leaves  of  the  plantain ;  or  the  white  stem 
of  the  tall  cocoanut  carries  skyward  its  leafy  crown. 
Bamboos  shoot  up  aloft  a  flight  of  green  rockets. 
Here  is  the  mimosa  and  the  champak.  To  the  left  is 
a  forest  growing  from  one  stem,  for  the  great  Indian 
fig  has  the  faculty  of  sending  down  innumerable  roots 
from  many  great  branches,  which  grow  and  grow 
until  acre  after  acre  is  screened  by  its  dark  green 
leaves.  Here  is  the  crooked  stem  of  the  pandanus, 
forked  like  a  candelabrum,  each  bough  carrying  a 
bunch  of  leaves  twisted  into  a  screw,  whilst  the 
base  of  the  trunk  rests  as  if  on  stilts  on  a  number 
of  air  roots.  Flowers  of  every  conceivable  tint  are 
plundered  by  butterflies  of  every  conceivable  hue. 
Green  jays  scream,  and  other  birds,  blue,  red,  and 
orange,  quiver  on  the  boughs.  Snakes  and  lizards 
sparkle  in  the  grass.  The  little  yellow  and  green 
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squirrels  are  untiring.  And  I  can  imagine,  for  I  have 
seen  such  when  campaigning  in  a  neighbouring  dis¬ 
trict,  the  miraculous  coruscation  of  fireflies  round  the 
bushes  that  fringe  the  river,  in  the  hush  of  a  warm 
evening  in  the  rains,  when  the  amazing  blaze  of 
cadmium  and  vermilion  that  makes  a  Bengal  sunset 
a  thing  apart  has  toned  down  to  a  cold  russet.  In 
that  jaligal  Buddha  sat  cross-legged  under  the 
pippala  (. Ficus  religiosa),  which  has  become  the  most 
celebrated  tree  in  the  world. 

As  the  traveller  approaches  Buddha  Gaya  he  sees 
a  mighty  red  tower  erect  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
palaces  and  temples  around.  As  in  the  day  of 
Hwen  Thsang,  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  this  tall  tower 
stands  sentry  over  the  famous  tree.  Pilgrims  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  still  visit  it  yearly,  the  Brah¬ 
mins  quite  as  zealously  as  in  old  days  the  Buddhists. 
Shrines  and  holy  tanks  feed  quite  an  army  of  priests. 
The  devotee  leaves  his  globular  rice  pudding  at  each. 
A  king  once  spent  ^10,000  in  his  offerings. 

The  poor  tree  now  is  choked  up  by  bricks  and 
mortar  and  the  rubble  of  old  sculptures,  but  it  still 
lives  on.  The  ruins  of  Asoka’s  palace  are  near  ;  and 
the  ruins  of  the  large  Buddhist  tope  are  to  the  south  of 
the  palace.  A  hill  to  the  south-east  is  the  Pragbodhi, 
where,  according  to  General  Cunningham,  Buddha  first 
meditated,  but  was  driven  away  by  the  spirits  of  evil. 
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A  few  of  the  details  of  this  Buddhist  mystical 
initiation  may  be  appropriate  here.  The  novice  must 
select  an  able  teacher.  He  must  be  shaved,  washed, 
cleaned.  Of  particular  importance  is  the  choice  of 
the  place  of  initiation.  It  must  be  without  distinc¬ 
tions,  free  from  the  terrors  of  wild  beasts  and  haunted 
by  the  spirits  of  the  past  Buddhas. 

The  place  must  be  well  swept  and  otherwise 
cleaned  ;  and  fresh  earth  must  be  thrown  upon  it  in 
order  to  make  its  surface  even  and  smooth.  A 
magical  circle  of  the  five  sacred  colours  must  be 
drawn  in  order  to  overcome  evil  spirits,  who  will  do 
all  they  can  to  mar  the  efforts  of  the  devotee.  Within 
the  circle  an  altar  is  erected,  upon  which  various 
vessels  are  ranged,  filled  with  grain  and  perfumed 
water.  The  ceremonies  consist  in  the  reciting  of 
incantations  and  the  presentation  of  food  offerings  to 
the  good  spirits.  The  incantations  must  be  recited 
slowly,  without  raising  or  lowering  the  voice.  They 
must  be  repeated  something  like  a  hundred  thousand 
times  a  day.  A  rosary  with  108  beads  helps  the 
counting.  A  Vajra  (toy  thunderbolt)  all  this  time 
must  be  held  tightly  in  the  hand.  The  spirit  prayed 
to  is  Vajrapani,  the  holder  of  Indra’s  thunderbolt. 
Sweet  dreams  and  sweet  supernatural  scents  prelude 
the  advent  of  the  supernatural  powers.  In  the  rite 
called  Dubed  the  novice  has  to  fix  his  gaze  on  water 
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in  a  vessel  tricked  out  with  knots  of  the  five  sacred 
colours.  The  modern  mesmerist  gains  power  over  a 
sensitive  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  Vajra 
means  “  diamond  ”  as  well  as  “  thunderbolt,”  and  this 
second  idea  has  been  worked  into  the  first.  The 
head  of  the  thunderbolt  is  shaped  like  a  diamond. 
It  is  stated  in  one  passage  of  the  Lalita  Vistara,  that 
Buddha  indulged  “  in  that  ecstatic  meditation  whose 
essence  is  the  diamond.” 1  The  Buddhists  call  the 
spirit  body  the  “  diamond  body.”  2 

The  Lalita  Vistara,  as  we  have  seen,  professes  to 
reveal  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Indian  occult  teaching. 
It  professes  to  carry  a  mortal  through  the  eight 
mystic  grades,  to  the  eighth  and  the  highest :  “  the 
mystic  state  of  Brahma  ;  this  is  the  highest  of  the 
eight  mystic  states.”3  The  more  I  study  the  work 
the  more  I  feel  convinced  that  of  all  books  in  the 
world  it  is  the  book  that  has  preserved  to  us  the 
ancient  Indian  mysteries  under  the  thinnest  disguise. 
Buddha’s  life  is  the  career  of  Prajapati — the  passage 
of  the  human  soul  from  embryo  to  pure  spirit. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  this  penance  of  Buddha 
was  not  carried  on  without  good-natured  molestations 

t 

from  the  other  world.  The  good  King  Suddhodana 

1  See  p.  206. 

2  For  details  of  initiation  see  Subahu  Pariprichcha,  Schlagintweit, 
“  Buddhism  in  Tibet,”  p.  242. 

3  See  p.  404. 
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sent  several  messengers  to  urge  him  to  return.  The 
king  pointed  out  that  the  celebrated  King  Rama 
had  been  able  to  obtain  salvation,  and  yet  had  been 
able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  earthly  king. 

“  Therefore  return,  O  my  son.  I  willingly  resign  to 
you  the  kingdom.  You  shall  be  anointed  as  king !  ”  1 
These  constant  allusions  to  Rama  show  certainly  that 
that  epic  cannot,  as  Professor  Monier  Williams  sug¬ 
gests,  be  due  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Christian 
Gospels. 

It  is  recorded  that  another  king,  King  Bimbisara, 
visited  the  young  ascetic,  and  also  offered  him  an 
earthly  throne  if  he  would  forsake  the  ascetic  life. 

The  reply  of  Buddha  is,  I  think,  instructive  :  “  I 
have  given  up  a  powerful  kingdom,  putting  aside 
earthly  ambitions.  To  obtain  calm,  I  have  become 
a  yogi.  Arrived  at  the  springtide  of  youth,  when 
vigour  and  grace  and  beauty  are  its  portion,  I 
desired  troops  of  women  and  much  wealth.  And  in 
the  middle  of  my  kingdom  I  gratified  all  my 
appetites.”  2 

Romance  has  thrown  a  halo  round  Queen  Gopa, 
called  in  the  South  Yasodhara ;  but  I  think  this 
passage  shows  that  the  conflict  inside  the  Palace  of 
Summer  really  typifies  a  man’s  struggle  with  his  bad 
passions,  imaged  as  women.  But  as  Buddha  was 

1  “  Romantic  History,”  p.  163.  2  Lalita  Vistara,  p.  230. 
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also  an  aspect  of  God  Almighty,  and  as  such  the 
husband  of  Aditi,  the  lives  of  Yasodhara  and  Buddha 
reach  a  lofty  ideal  in  all  Buddhist  writings.  This  is 
the  account  of  Buddha’s  parting  with  her,  in  Spence 
Hardy’s  Cingalese  biography  : — 

“Whilst  the  charioteer  was  absent  in  the  stables 
the  prince,  in  order  that  he  might  see  his  son,  went  to 
the  apartment  of  Yasodhara ;  and  on  opening  the 
door  he  saw  the  princess  upon  a  couch  surrounded  by 
flowers,  but  she  was  asleep  embracing  the  infant, 
which  was  also  asleep  and  laid  upon  her  bosom. 
The  prince  perceived  that  in  order  to  take  up  his  son 
he  must  remove  the  mother’s  arm,  which  would 
probably  cause  her  to  wake.  And  as  he  knew  that 
if  she  awoke  she  would  probably  speak  to  him,  which 
might  change  his  resolution,  he  remained  on  the 
threshold,  holding  the  door-post  with  his  hand,  but 
not  proceeding  any  further.”1 

For  six  years  Buddha  sat  cross-legged,  seeking  to 
obtain  the  visions  of  the  Higher  Buddhism  and  the 
magical  faculties  which  by  all  old  mystics  were  con¬ 
sidered  a  guarantee  that  the  visions  were  genuine. 
He  stopped  his  respiration,  says  the  narrative,  and 
got  to  eat  only  one  grain  of  the  jujube-tree  per  diem. 

These  practices  began  by-and-by  to  reduce  the 
prince  to  a  mere  mass  of  dried  skin  and  bone.  The 

1  “Manual,”  p.  162. 
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villagers  thought  he  was  dying.  In  the  Chinese 
version  it  is  recorded  that  he  fasted  forty-seven  days 
and  nights  without  taking  an  atom  of  food.  When 
he  was  in  this  strait  an  important  person  came  upon 
the  scene,  Mara  the  tempter.  Two  of  his  temptations 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Christ.  Mara  offers  to 
make  Buddha  a  Chakravartin,  or  king  of  all  the  kings 
of  the  earth.  He  also  urges  him  to  save  his  life  by 
breaking  his  long  fast  and  eating  food. 

“  Sweet  creature,”  said  the  tempter  in  dulcet  tones, 
“you  are  at  the  hour  of  death.  Sacrifice  food,  and 
eat  a  portion  of  it  to  save  your  life.” 

The  reply  of  Buddha  is  a  fine  one. 

“  Death,  demon,  is  the  inevitable  end  of  life.  Why 
should  I  dream  of  avoiding  death  ?  Who  falls  in 
battle  is  noble.  Who  is  conquered  is  as  good  as 
dead.  Demon,  soon  I  shall  triumph  over  thee.  Lust 
is  thy  first  army,  ennui  thy  second,  hunger  and  thirst 
are  thy  third.  Passions  and  idleness,  and  fear  and 
rage  and  hypocrisy,  are  amongst  thy  troops, — back¬ 
bitings,  flatteries,  false  renown.  These  are  thy  inky 
allies,  soldiers  of  a  chief  whose  doom  is  near.” 

In  our  picture  of  Buddha  in  the  “wilderness”  of 
Uravilva,  trying  to  solve  the  mighty  riddles  of  the 
universe,  we  get  a  piece  of  pure  history.  But  the 
Lalita  Vistara  is  not  a  life  of  Sakya  Muni  alone,  but 
the  higher  life  of  humanity  as  interpreted  by  ancient 
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mysticism.  It  is  also,  as  I  have  explained,  the  life  of 
the  Buddha  as  presented  in  the  ritual  of  the  Buddhist 
temple.  This  last  circumstance  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  approaching  a  very  important  incident  which 
is  recorded  in  all  the  narratives.  This  is  the  pre¬ 
sentation  to  Buddha  of  what  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  calls 
the  Bread  of  Life.  In  Buddhism  it  takes  the  form  of 
rice  milk,  and  is  called  amrita  (immortality). 

“  I  have  entered  the  bed,”  said  the  Initiates  of 
Eleusis.  This  bed  was  the  tomb,  the  cave  of  Yama, 
the  fleshly  covering  of  the  soul.  To  obtain  the 
“whole-birth,”  as  the  Buddhists  call  it,  the  lower 
nature,  the  old  Adam,  must  die.  This  is  why  Buddha 
was  taken  by  the  villagers  of  Uravilva  for  a  corpse 
escaped  from  the  adjacent  cemetery.1 

“Like  Yama,  the  God  of  Death,  let  us  seek  the 
happiness  of  deep  meditation  in  the  world  of 
Brahma!”2  The  Brahmin  mystic  carried  Yama’s 
mace  with  a  skull  on  it.3 

Here  is  also  a  forcible  passage  from  Dr.  Rhys 
Davids’s  version  : — 

“  I  lay  me  down  in  the  cemetery,  making  a  pillow  of  dead  bones. 

The  village  children  mocked  and  praised  :  to  all  I  was  indifferent.” 

This  accounts  for  a  contradiction  in  the  narrative. 
At  first  Buddha  is  made  to  sit  cross-legged  in  a 

1  Page  250.  2  Page  204.  3  Page  240. 

4  “Birth  Stories,”  p.  57. 
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wilderness  ;  afterwards  it  is  announced  that  his  initi¬ 
ation  took  place  in  a  graveyard.  The  early  Buddhists 
were  called  Smasanika  (dwelling  among  the  tombs). 

The  real  meaning  is  this.  Human  life  is  the 

graveyard  of  the  mystics.  “  Of  a  verity  I  am  in 

a  graveyard,”  said  Buddha  amid  the  surfeiting 

pleasures  of  his  zenana.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 

that  the  temple  was  actually  a  cemetery,  and  its  mair 

/ 

rite  the  birth  of  the  Sisur  Jatah,  the  holy  child,  in 
the  divine  portion  of  it  beyond  the  mystic  rails.  In 
early  days,  when  sculpture  had  got  no  further  in  its 
representation  of  a  human  being  than  a  rude  log  or 
rough  piece  of  rock,  food  was  selected  as  the  most 
appropriate  emblem  of  this  divine  spiritual  wisdom, 
this  food  of  the  soul. 

This  will  explain  what  follows.  When  Buddha 

was  emaciated  and  almost  dead  with  his  terrible 

fastings,  a  mystic  woman,  named  Sujata,  appeared 

upon  the  scene.  She  took  the  milk  of  a  thousand 

cows  ;  and  skimming  the  cream  seven  times,  she 

boiled  it  with  rice.  It  was  placed  in  a  golden  pot,  and, 

lo  and  behold,  prodigies — the  outline  of  the  Indian 

cross  (Swastika)  and  Krishna’s  St.  Andrew’s  cross 
/ 

(Srivatsa) — appeared  on  the  surface.  Sujata  with  her 
slave  appeared  before  the  failing  devotee,  and  the 
latter,  ashamed  of  his  nakedness  in  the  presence  of 
the  young  girls,  dug  up  the  shroud  of  a  slave  recently 
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buried.  Buddha  accepted  the  offering.  When  he 
had  eaten  the  rice  milk  his  body  assumed  a  beauty 
never  known  before.  From  that  time  he  was  called 
“the  comely  sramana”  (ascetic).  The  gold  pot  was 
thrown  into  the  river;  it  floated  up  the  stream  against 
the  current.  A  serpent  king  got  possession  of  it. 

The  name  of  Sujata  (“of  happy  birth”)  is  a  very 
thin  disguise  for  the  happy  birth  of  the  new  Adam. 
She  is,  of  course,  Dharma  or  Prajria,  divine  wisdom 
personified  as  a  woman.  That  there  may  be  no 
mistake  about  this,  a  second  episode  in  the  Lalita 
Vistara  brings  down  Queen  Mayft  from  heaven  to 
persuade  her  son  to  eat  food. 

It  is  said  that  Buddha  after  his  long  fast  had  his 
skin  loose  as  a  camel,  that  his  ribs  pierced  through 
his  poor  skin  and  gave  him  the  aspect  of  a  crab. 
How  could  this  poor  emaciated,  fainting  being  be 
called  the  handsome  sramana  ? 

In  the  Aitareya  Brahmana  it  is  announced  that  the 
mystic  marriage  of  the  rice  and  milk  each  day  in 
the  temple  rites  was  designed  to  produce  a  “  sacrificial 
man,”  a  spiritual  double  of  the  officiating  priest,  who 
was  able  to  visit  the  heaven  of  Indra,  and  obtain 
cattle,  propitious  rain,  and  so  on,  for  the  worshippers. 
This  was  the  exoteric  explanation  ;  but  the  esoteric 
one  is,  I  think,  revealed  in  a  Cingalese  book,  the 
Samanna  Phala  Sutta.  Buddha  details  at  consider- 
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able  length  the  practices  of  the  ascetic,  and  then 
enlarges  upon  their  exact  object.  Man  has  a  body 
composed  of  the  four  elements.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the 
union  of  his  father  and  mother.  It  is  nourished  on 
rice  and  gruel,  and  may  be  truncated,  crushed,  de¬ 
stroyed.  In  this  transitory  body  his  intelligence  is 
enchained.  The  ascetic  finding  himself  thus  confined, 
directs  his  mind  to  the  creation  of  a  freer  integument. 
He  represents  to  himself  in  thought  another  body 
created  from  this  material  body — a  body  with  a  form, 
members,  and  organs.  This  body,  in  relation  to  the 
material  body,  is  like  the  sword  and  the  scabbard,  or 
a  serpent  issuing  from  a  basket  in  which  it  is  con¬ 
fined.  The  ascetic,  then,  purified  and  perfected,  com¬ 
mences  to  practise  supernatural  faculties.  He  finds 
himself  able  to  pass  through  material  obstacles,  walls, 
ramparts,  etc.  ;  he  is  able  to  throw  his  phantasmal 
appearance  into  many  places  at  once  ;  he  is  able  to 
walk  upon  the  surface  of  water  without  immersing 
himself ;  he  can  fly  through  the  air  like  a  falcon 
furnished  with  large  wings  ;  he  can  leave  this  world 
and  reach  even  the  heaven  of  Brahma  himself. 

Another  faculty  is  now  conquered  by  his  force  of 
will,  as  the  fashioner  of  ivory  shapes  the  tusk  of  the 
elephant  according  to  his  fancy.  He  acquires  the 
power  of  hearing  the  sounds  of  the  unseen  world  as 
distinctly  as  those  of  the  phenomenal  world — more 
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distinctly,  in  point  of  fact.  Also  by  the  power  of 
Manas  he  is  able  to  read  the  most  secret  thoughts 
of  others,  and  to  tell  their  characters.  He  is  able  to 
say,  “There  is  a  mind  that  is  governed  by  passion. 
There  is  a  mind  that  is  enfranchised.  This  man  has 
noble  ends  in  view.  This  man  has  no  ends  in  view.” 
As  a  child  sees  his  earrings  reflected  in  the  water, 
and  says,  “  Those  are  my  earrings,”  so  the  purified 
ascetic  recognizes  the  truth.  Then  comes  to  him  the 
faculty  of  “  divine  vision,”  and  he  sees  all  that  men 
do  on  earth  and  after  they  die,  and  when  they  are 
again  reborn.  Then  he  detects  the  secrets  of  the 
universe,  and  why  men  are  unhappy,  and  how  they 
may  cease  to  be  so. 

The  Lotus  tells  us  that  “  at  the  moment  of 
death  thousands  of  Buddhas  show  their  faces  to  the 
virtuous  man.” 1  This  clairvoyance  of  Buddhism 
seems  very  like  the  “discerning  of  spirits”  recorded 
by  St.  Paul.  Professor  Beal  shows  that  the  aureole, 
adopted  afterwards  for  saints  in  the  Christian  religion, 
proceeded  from  an  idea  of  the  Buddhists  that  the 
ascetic  after  practising  tapas  was  supposed  to  be 
furnished  with  an  actual  coruscation  on  his  head.  In 
all  Buddhist  writings  the  double  of  Buddha,  the 
“  glorified  body,”  to  use  St.  Paul’s  words,  is  described 
as  being  exquisitely  beautiful.  I  think  the  words, 

1  Lotus,  p.  279. 
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“  the  handsome  sramana,”  must  allude  to  this  phan¬ 
tasmal  appearance,  and  not  to  the  visible  body 
shrivelled  and  marred  by  long  fastings. 

Another  important  question  is  raised  by  the  inci¬ 
dent  of  Sujata  and  her  immortal  food.  The  similarity 
of  the  religious  rites  of  the  Buddhists  and  Roman 
Catholics,  processions,  hymns,  relic-worship,  etc.,  have 
been  often  dwelt  on.  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  himself  has 
brought  this  prominently  forward.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Ceylon,  with  its  non-God,  has  got 
these  rites  as  well  as  Tibet  and  China.  She  has  her 
Chakravartin,  which  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  considers  the 
same  as  the  Christian  Messiah.  She  has  her  “  bread 
of  life.” 1  She  has  a  “  mystic  sacrament  in  which  the 
priest  reverently  swallows  a  material  thing,  and  by  so 
doing  believes  himself  to  become  partaker,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  of  a  part  of  the  Divine  Being.”  2  She 
has  processions  to  the  non-God,  oblations  to  the 
non-God,  hymns  to  the  non-God,  prayers  asking  the 
non-God  to  forgive  sins.  Once  a  year  the  non-God 
used  to  make  a  pompous  journey  from  Anuradha- 
pura  to  a  convent  in  the  hills  ;  and  all  Ceylon  threw 
itself  in  the  dust  before  him.  These  are  the  para¬ 
doxes  that  send  the  casual  student  of  Buddhism 
perfectly  frantic.  Under  the  hypothesis  that  the  non- 
God  was  once  deemed  a  God,  these  paradoxes  may 

1  “  Hibbert  Lectures,”  p.  147.  *•  Ibid.,  p.  193. 
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be  explained  ;  but  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  forbids  any  such 
explanation.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  Buddhist 
rites  were  taken  from  the  Christian  rites,  and  Dr. 
Rhys  Davids  has  given  a  qualified  support  to  this 
view.1  But  this,  in  the  case  of  Ceylon,  only  makes 
the  puzzle  still  more  excruciating.  Who  were  the 
preternaturally  acute  missionaries  who  could  per¬ 
suade  a  nation  to  adopt  fastings,  penances,  sacrifices, 
lenten  retirements,  all  that  is  burdensome  in  religion 
without  its  promises  and  without  its  hopes  ? 

To  reach  the  abode  of  Yama  the  Indian  had  to 
cross  the  Vaitarani,  the  River  of  Death.  This  river 
became  with  Buddhists  the  Nairanjana,  which  ran 
past  Buddha’s  tree.  To  cross  this  river  and  reach 
-  the  “  other  bank,”  the  heaven  of  the  mind,  was  the 
object  of  the  Buddhist  baptism.  Buddha  plunges 
into  the  water.  Before  plunging  in,  he  exclaims — 

“I  vow  from  this  moment  to  deliver  the  world 
from  the  thraldom  of  death  and  the  wicked  one  !  I 
will  procure  salvation  for  all  men,  and  conduct  them 
to  the  ‘  other  shore.’  ”  But  his  strength  has  been  so 
reduced  by  the  penance  of  six  years  that  he  cannot 
reach  it.  When,  lo !  a  spirit  of  the  tree  stretches 
forth  a  hand  and  assists  him.  In  the  Burmese  version 
the  tree  itself  bends  down  its  branches  as  at  the  birth 
of  the  prince. 


1  “  Buddhism,”  p.  207. 
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In  the  Lalita  Vistara,  Mara  opposes  in  person,  and 
makes  the  bank  grow  higher  as  the  prince  tries  to 
get  out.  There  is  a  certain  significance  in  an  incident 
likewise  of  the  Burmese  version.  On  emerging, 
Buddha  dons  for  the  first  time  the  holy  yellow  dress 
of  the  Muni. 

The  advantage  of  the  Lalita  Vistara,  in  my  view,  is 
that  is  a  jumble  of  many  schools  of  Buddhism  piled 
the  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  Each  school  has 
added  its  quantum  and  left  the  earlier  matter  still  on 
its  pages.  In  it  Buddha  bathes  in  the  mystic  Jordan 
of  India,  the  Nairanjana.  But  a  second  narrative 
describes  the  gods  and  cherubs  and  nymphs  of  the  sky 
coming  down  with  vases  and  garlands  and  fans  and 
umbrellas  to  perform  the  mystic  abhisheka  (baptism).1 
The  great  dome  of  heaven,  glittering  with  many  stars, 
is  described  as  having  become  one  vast  chaitya,2  or 
Buddhist  temple.  Vases  of  water  of  exquisite  perfume 
are  poured  over  the  body  of  Buddha,  and  all  that 
trickles  down  is  seized  eagerly  by  some  of  the  spirits, 
for  has  it  not  touched  his  diamond  body  ?  In  the 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy  many  miracles  are  done  with 
water  that  has  bathed  the  infant  Jesus.  I  will  here 
give  the  rite  of  Buddhist  baptism  (abhisheka)  when  a 
novice  is  about  to  become  a  monk.  It  consists  of  many 
washings,  borrowed  plainly  by  the  early  Buddhists 


1  Page  351. 


2  Page  349. 
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from  the  Brahmins,  and  brings  to  mind  the  frequent 
use  of  water  attributed  to  the  Hemero  baptists  or 
disciples  of  John.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  some 
Buddhist  countries,  Nepal  for  instance,  the  various 
monkish  vows  are  now  taken  only  for  form  sake. 
This  makes  the  letter,  retained  after  the  spirit  has 
departed,  all  the  more  valuable. 

The  neophyte  having  made  an  offer  of  scents  and 
unguents  (betel-nut,  paun,  etc.)  to  his  spiritual  guide 
(guru),  the  latter,  after  certain  formalities,  draws  four 
circles  in  the  form  of  a  cross  in  honour  of  the  Tri- 
ratna  (trinity)  on  the  ground,  and  the  neophyte, 
seated  in  a  prescribed  position,  recites  the  following 
text :  “  I  salute  Buddha-nath,  Dharma,  and  Sangha, 
and  entreat  them  to  bestow  upon  me  the  Parivrajya 
Vrata.”  It  is  plain  here  that  the  prayer  is  addressed 
to  the  transcendental  triad.  The  first  and  second  day 
of  the  ceremonial  are  consumed  in  prayers  and 
formalities  carried  on  by  the  guide  and  his  pupil 
alone  ;  on  the  second  day  another  mystic  cross  is 
drawn  upon  the  ground,  called  the  “  Swastika  asan.” 
A  pot  containing  water  and  other  mystic  ingredients, 
a  gold  lotus,  and  certain  confections  and  charms, 
figures  conspicuously  in  these  early  rites,  and  is  at 
last  poured  on  the  neophyte’s  head.  This  is  the 
baptism. 

The  abbot,  or  head  of  the  vihara,  now  appears 
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upon  the  scene,  and  sprinkles  four,  seers  of  rice  and 
milk  upon  the  head  of  the  aspirant.  This  ceremony 
is  repeated  three  times.  The  next  day  a  barber 
makes  a  clean  shave  of  the  neophyte’s  head,  leaving 
only  the  forelock.  Previous  to  this,  the  latter  has 
pledged  himself  to  forsake  intoxicating  liquors,  women, 
evil  thoughts,  pride;  and  promised  not  to  injure  any 
living  creature.  More  washings  take  place,  including 
a  fresh  baptism  by  four  ecclesiastics  of  rank.  It 
must  be  mentioned  that  a  Buddhist  baptism  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  confession  of  sins  and  much  catechising, 
The  catechumen’s  name  is  changed  after  the  baptism. 
He  promises  to  devote  his  future  life  to  the  divine 
triad.  The  monks  of  rank  then  invoke  a  blessing  on 
his  head  :  “  May  you  be  as  happy  as  he  who  dwells 
in  the  hearts  of  all,  who  is  the  Universal  Soul,  the 
Lord  of  all,  the  Buddha  called  Ratna  Saihbhava !  ” 
The  change  is  called  the  “  whole  birth  ;  ”  and  at 
one  moment  a  light  is  kindled.  The  early  Chris¬ 
tians  after  initiation  were  called  the  “  Illuminati.”  A 
solemn  address  is  made  to  the  triad  individually — 
Buddha,  whom  “gods  and  men  alike  worship,”  who 
is  apart  from  the  world,  “the  quintessence  of  all  good 
Dharma,  who  is  the  Prajna  Paramita,  the  mother,  the 
guide  to  perfect  wisdom  and  peace ;  and  Sahgha, 
the  son.  A  mitre  like  the  Mithraic  cap  is  put  on  at 
one  portion  of  the  ceremonial.  The  ceremonies  for 
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Buddha’s  new  birth  of  water  and  the  spirit  must 
sound  hollow  indeed,  now  that  nothing  but  form 
remains ;  but  this  form  to  an  inquirer  into  early 
Buddhism  has  a  special  value. 

In  Tibet  this  baptism  also  exists.  In  Japan  that 
excellent  authority  Mr.  Pfoundes  tells  me  that  he 
has  frequently  seen  neophytes  being  baptized,  or 
sprinkled  with  water  mixed  with  aromatic  simples. 
Mr.  Oung  Gyee  tells  me  that  baptism  is  unknown 
in  Southern  Buddhism,  although  in  Burmah  they 
sometimes  initiate  the  novice  at  the  bank  of  a  river, 
without  sprinkling.  This  last  seems  a  trace  of  it  as 
having  once  existed,  and  so  do  the  mighty  tanks 
excavated  in  Ceylon.  Wung  Puh  informs  us  that 
at'Vaisali,  Buddha  resided  under  a  tree  (the  music- 
tree),  and  there  delivered  a  Sutra  entitled  “  The 
baptism  that  rescues  from  life  and  death  and  confers 
salvation.” 1 

There  is  also  a  second  description  of  Buddha  advanc¬ 
ing  to  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  and  an  abundance  of 
mystic  writing  on  the  “  way  ”  that  leads  to  it.  This 
“  way  ”  was  as  favourite  an  expression  with  Buddha  as 
with  Christ.  A  vendor  of  kusa-grass,  named  Swastika, 
gives  him  a  wisp  of  that  holy  herbage.  He  makes 
a  little  seat  of  matting  with  it,  and  squats  down  under 
the  holy  pippala  cross-legged.  Dr.  Rhys  Davids 

1  Journ.  As.  Soc.,  vol.  xx.  p.  172. 
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states,  erroneously,  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
Buddha  was  the  banian-tree,  and  this  he  does  when 
translating  a  Life  of  Buddha  which  says  distinctly 
that  it  was  the  aswattha  1  (Pali,  assattha). 

When  Buddha  was  seated  under  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  says  the  Lalita  Vistara,  the  vast  parasol 
of  the  Kosmos  became  visible,  and  the  lapis-lazuli  rim 
of  the  fields  of  the  Buddhas. 

Then  through  the  air  resounded  heavenly  voices 
singing  this  gatha  : — 

“Mine  of  Diamonds!  Sacred  Flag!  Joy  of  the 
Three  Worlds  !  O  Good  Report !  Righteous  Law¬ 
giver  !  Precious  Triad!  It  is  for  him  that  this 
offering  is  made  !  ” 

The  story  delays  a  long  time  whilst  Buddha  sits 
under  this  tree  upon  the  throne  of  knowledge.  The 
serpent  Musalinda  encircles  him  and  covers  his 
head,  as  seen  in  many  sculptures,  with  its  quintuple 
hood.  The  spirits  from  the  lapis-lazuli  fields  of  the 
Buddhas  are  constantly  around  him,  chanting  songs 
of  triumph  : — 

“  He  hath  o’erthrown  the  flag  of  Pride, 

He  hath  obtained  the  Triple  Knowledge  ! 

The  aggregations  of  the  seen  world 

Give  place  to  the  aggregations  of  the  unseen  world  ! 

The  King  of  Physicians* 

With  his  heavenly  Amrita, 


1  “Birth  Stories,”  p.  14. 
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Will  dull  all  human  pain, 

And  lead  all  flesh  to  Nirvana. 

Having  entered  the  City  of  Omniscience 
And  become  one  with  all  the  Buddhas, 

He  is  now  indivisible  !  ” 

But  the  legions  of  the  Wicked  One  have  also  been 
around  him  ;  and  now  they  have  planned  a  terrible 
ordeal.  His  third  great  temptation  is  to  be  with 
women. 

At  once  the  pretty  crew  come  round  Buddha,  and 
they  show  him  the  thirty-two  sorceries  of  woman. 

“What  are  the  thirty-two  sorceries  of  woman?” 
These  are  forthwith  detailed  by  the  pious  chronicler. 

Some  pressed  forwards  veiling  half  the  face.  Some 
showed  the  tiny  pearly  “  garland  ”  of  their  teeth. 
Some  “yawned,”  and  in  the  action  threw  aloft  arms 
conspicuous  for  very  graceful  dimples  at  the  elbow. 
Some  showed  lips  red  as  the  fruit  bimba.  This  one 
smiling,  showed  a  very  lustrous  pair  of  eyes  half 
closed.  The  fine  muslin  of  this  one  exposed  a 
portion  of  her  bosom.  The  next  beauty,  proud  of 
her  waist,  had  gathered  up  her  transparent  tissues 
of  fine  silk  so  that  the  golden  girdle  could  be  seen. 
One  sorceress  made  her  ankle  bangles  jingle.  Some 
show  on  their  breasts  beautiful  flowers,  and  some  on 
their  arms  and  heads  jays  and  patraguptas.  Some 
throw  sidelong  glances  at  Buddha.  Some  make 
their  golden  waist-girdles  glitter  by  imperceptible 
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movement.  Some  walk  and  laugh  with  their  com¬ 
panions,  as  if  they  had  forgotten  all  about  the  holy 
man,  and  then  had  suddenly  remembered  him.  Some 
giggle,  and  then  blush  with  pretty  shame.  Some  are 
rather  loud  in  their  joy.  Some  dance.  Some  sing. 
Some  expose  arms  perfumed  with  priceless  essences. 
Some  show  the  fine  lines  of  the  cheek  adorned  with 
a  sparkling  little  earring.  Some,  proud  of  unusual 
beauty,  completely  veil  the  head  and  face,  and  only 
allow  Buddha  the  hastiest  little  peep.  Some  seem 
very  young  girls.  Some  seem  wives  who  have 
not  yet  been  mothers.  The  beauty  of  some  is  of  a 
more  mature  and  matronly  type.  One  suddenly 
marches  boldly  up  to  him  and  throws  fresh  flowers 
at  his  feet,  and  then  looks  inquiringly  into  his  face  to 
see  if  she  can  guess  his  thought — that  face  calm  as 
the  lotus,  sturdy  as  an  elephant,  immovable  as  Mount 
Meru. 

The  pretty  demons  then  begin  to  dance,  and  sing 
gathas  as  pretty  as  themselves  : — 

“  Beautiful  spring  is  the  soft  season  of  the  year  ; 

The  trees  are  peopled  with  Kokilas  and  peacocks, 

Swans  sing  upon  the  waters. 

Nature  is  glad  in  the  springtide, 

Men  and  women  rejoice. 

Thy  lustrous  body,  O  Prince,  is  peerless, 

Endowed  with  the  thirty-two  signs. 

Around  thee  are  daughters  of  gods  ; 

They  shine  with  a  lustre  not  of  earth  ; 

Their  march  is  like  the  swan,  soft  and  proud  ; 
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They  are  thy  slaves ! 

A  man  once  found  a  priceless  treasure, 

He  threw  it  away  ! 

That  man  was  a  madman  ; 

Be  not  like  him,  O  Prince  !  ” 

Buddha  gazes  at  them  calm  and  unabashed.  He 
then  replies  to  the  demon  crew  in  the  following 
gathas  : — 

“Appetites  gather  together  many  miseries, 

Lust  is  insatiable  ; 

It  is  like  the  thirst  of  a  man  that  has  drunk  sea-water, 

It  grows  and  grows  ! 

Your  bodies  are  beautiful, 

But  the  water-bubble  is  tinged  with  many  exquisite  colours  ; 

You  are  illusions,  sickly  dreams  ! 

This  truth  I  have  been  bitterly  taught. 

The  human  body  is  like  the  fruit  of  a  malady, 

Impure,  filled  with  fetid  humours  ; 

It  is  a  mechanism  of  pains, 

A  mechanism  of  blood  and  vapour  and  filthy  issues. 

He  who  has  women  for  slaves  himself  is  not  free. 

My  soul  is  awakened  ; 

Human  joys  and  woes  to  me  are  one ; 

The  heart  of  the  Victorious  One  (Jina) 

Is  calm  as  the  vault  of  heaven  !  ” 

In  strophe  and  antistrophe  this  poetic  operetta  runs 
on.  It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  demons  : — 

“Austerities  are  for  the  aged, 

The  self-tortures  of  the  Muni  for  those  whose  span  of  life  is 
drawing  to  a  close. 

Prince  !  thou  art  young, 

Disease  and  age  have  not  yet  approached  thee, 

Thy  body  is  peerless  ; 

Thou  mayst  be  king, 

The  lord  of  the  kings  of  the  earth !  ” 
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The  man  with  the  calm  of  the  white  lotus 
answers  : — 

“I  will  be  king 
Away  in  the  sun’s  pure  realms, 

My  subjects  my  disciples, 

And  the  myriad  sons  of  those  who  are  not  my  disciples. 

In  the  presence  of  the  pleasures  of  the  Kingdom  of  Righteousness 
Pleasures  of  the  senses  are  dull. 

I  march  along  the  pathway  that  leads  to  the  city  exempt  from  fear.'5 

The  chorus  of  demons  reply  in  less  confident 
tones : — 

“  Proud  lord  and  pure  of  heart, 

Thou  hast  conquered  the  world, 

Thou  hast  conquered  Mara, 

Quarrels,  hatred,  corruption,  and  the  shedding  of  blood  : 

But  in  the  bright  skies, 

Indra,  the  king,  and  all  the  gods 
Do  not  contemn  our  smiles  ; 

Indra  is  girt  with  beautiful  apsarases, 

But  none  so  fair  as  we  ! 

Cast  off  that  sour  grimace  of  the  Muni  ; 

Thy  face  is  like  the  lotus, 

Let  it  light  up  in  smiles  ! 

Bees  hum  in  the  noontide, 

Kokilas  Sing  and  the  trees  are  rich  with  leaves, 

The  grass  is  green  and  velvety, 

The  wood  is  haunted  by  the  Buddhas  [lit.  first  of  men]. 

Repay  our  love  ; 

Wherefore  have  we  offended  thee  ?  ” 

s 

Buddha  replies  : — 

“The  bees  hum  because  they  hunger  and  thirst, 

Flowers  and  leaves  are  due  to  the  domination  of  the  seasons, 

The  most  beautiful  body 

Is  the  home  of  a  family  of  worms 
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In  the  cities  of  the  gods, 

In  the  cities  of  the  asuras, 

In  the  cities  of  man, 

Are  the  miseries  of  unrest. 

I  go  to  the  city  where  fears  are  not, 

And  will  give  supreme  happiness  to  creatures  with  souls,  and 
creatures  without  souls.” 

The  words  of  Buddha  filled  the  beautiful  spirits 
with  shame  and  penitence.  That  one  so  holy  should 
gaze  so  calmly  at  wicked  spirits  filled  them  with 
astonishment.  Without  passion  and  without  pursing 
the  eyebrow  he  had  so  gently  reproved  them.  These 
penitent  Magdalens  kissed  his  feet  with  very  shame, 
and  went  away  filled  with  a  novel  joy. 

They  thus  addressed  Mara  : — 

“Father,  he  speaks  gently  to  all,  and  surveys  us  as  calmly  as  he 

,  surveys  the  mighty  mysteries  of  the  heavens  ! 

He  believes  that  the  sin  of  unchastity  has  very  far-reaching  effects  ; 

He  is  like  Mount  Meru,  unassailable  ! 

Father,  it  was  no  conflict,  no  quarrel  between  us  ; 

He  was  kind  and  gentle. 

All  beings  that  have  a  soul,  and  all  beings  that  have  no  soul,  the 
tree  spirits,  the  mountain  spirits,  the  gods,  the  Yakshas,  and 
Garudas,  fall  down  before  him. 

Father,  change  sides  in  the  conflict ; 

His  mercy  is  immeasurable  ! 

Those  that  are  against  him  he  overthrows  them  not, 

He  uproots  not  those  who  will  not  turn  from  evil ; 

His  patience  is  for  all, 

And  he  will  not  do  anything  to  cause  pain  to  any  sentient  thing  !  ” 

When  the  demons  had  left  Buddha,  it  is  recorded 
that  bright  spirits  came  and  comforted  him. 

But  the  Wicked  One  has  by  no  means  given  up  the 
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battle.  He  debates  with  his  companions  in  the 
realms  of  darkness.  Again  he  accosts  Buddha  : — 

“  I  am  the  lord  of  desire,  I  am  the  master  of  this 
entire  world.  Gods  and  men  and  beasts  have  all 
fallen  into  my  power.  Thou  art  in  my  domain.  I 
charge  thee,  leave  that  tree  and  speak  to  me !  ” 

“  If  thou  art  the  lord  of  appetite,”  replies  Buddha, 
“thou  art  not  the  prince  of  light.  I  am  the  lord  of 
the  kingdom  of  righteousness.  Forsake  the  way  of 
evil.” 

“Ascetic,”  said  the  Wicked  One,  “what  you  seek 
is  not  easy  to  attain.  Bhrigu  and  Angiras  by  many 
austerities  sought  emancipation  and  failed  to  find  it.” 

The  introduction  of  the  names  of  two  of  the  seven 
Rishis  of  the  Vedas  is  to  be  noticed. 

The  Wicked  One  draws  a  sword  from  its  scabbard, 
and  thunders  out  in  a  menacing  voice,  “  Rise  up  as  1 
order.  Obey  me,  or  like  a  green  reed  thou  shalt  be 
cut  in  pieces.” 

At  the  same  time  the  spirits  of  darkness  hurl 
mountains  and  flames  and  mighty  trees  at  Buddha. 
Globes  of  fire  dart  through  the  air,  and  huge  masses 
of  iron,„and  terrible  javelins  tipped  with  a  deadly 
poison.  From  the  four  corners  of  heaven  the  turmoil 
rages,  and  huge  monsters  are  summoned  from  the 
vast  abyss  beneath  the  earth. 

With  majestic  calmness,  Buddha  views  all  these 
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demon  hostilities  as  a  'sickly  dream,  as  illusion.  By 
the  aid  of  his  guardians  of  the  unseen  world,  the  bolts 
launched  against  him  are  turned  into  beautiful  flowers. 

In  the  most  solemn  manner,  Buddha  then  calls 
to  Brahma  Praj&pati,  lord  of  creatures,  and  to  his 
heavenly  host,  to  “  all  the  Buddhas  that  live  at  the 
ten  horizons.”  He  smites  the  ground,  and  earth 
reverberates  like  a  huge  vessel  of  brass.  His  prayer 
is,  “  Disperse  this  inky  crew  !  ” 

Immediately  the  horses  and  chariots  and  elephants 
of  the  demon  army  are  tumbled  into  the  mud  and  the 
mighty  warriors  dispersed.  They  fly  like  birds  before 
a  blazing  forest.  The  Wicked  One  himself  is  haggard, 
immensely  aged,  depressed,  overcome.  A  spirit  of 
the  immortal  tree  takes  compassion  upon  him,  and 
restores  him  with  consecrated  water. 

“  Because  I  refused  to  listen  to  the  wise  words  of 
my  daughters,  and  opposed  this  pure  being,  misery  has 
been  my  lot,  and  fear  and  humiliation.  Cursings  and 
contempt  have  come  upon  me  by  mine  own  seeking.” 

The  Tibetan  version  is  the  only  one  that  records 
this  baptism  and  conversion  of  the  Wicked  One. 

I  must  notice  here  a  variorum  reading  from  Mr. 
Tumour’s  Cingalese  biography,  the  Madurattha- 
vilasini.  Brahma  is  also  introduced  into  the  conflict, 
but  he  flies  away  iq  abject  terror  with  his  umbrella 

of  dominion  in  his  hand,  and  throws  it  down  on  the 
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confines  of  the  Chakravala.1  But  this  low  comedy 
business  of  Brahma  with  his  umbrella  really  lets  in  a 
great  deal  of  light.  The  umbrella  is  the  emblem  of 
God  and  the  permanent  heavens,  and  the  symbol  of 
supreme  dominion.  The  paragraph  is  plainly  a  later 
addition,  for  two  paragraphs  further  on  occurs  this 
passage  : — 

“The  great  mortal,  as  if  he  were  Maha  Brahma 
himself,  alone  retained  his  station.” 

I  think  it  will  scarcely  be  contended  that  the  picture 
we  get  in  the  Lalita  Vistara  of  Buddha,  with  copper 
feet,  seated  on  a  jewelled  throne  with  the  serpent 
Musalinda,  and  its  five  hoods  acting  as  what  is 
called  a  snake-canopy  (ahi  kshetra)  over  him,  is  a 
piece  of  pure  history.  It  belongs  to  that  part  of  the 
narrative  which,  I  contend,  is  an  idealized  description 
of  Buddha’s  life  as  read  by  the  ritual  of  the  temple. 
But  as  such  it  is  most  valuable,  as  it  gives  an  an¬ 
tiquity  to  the  modern  Buddhist  rites,  and  also  to  the 
hymns  that  the  worshippers,  disguised  as  Devas,  chant 
to  him.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Southern 
narratives,  as  well  as  the  Northern  ones,  have  the  lion 
throne,  the  serpent  Musalinda,  and  the  various  details 
that  can  only  refer  to  Buddha’s  life  as  read  by  temple 
rites.  Dr.  Rhys  Davids’s  version  also  mentions  the 
hymns,  but  does  not  give  them.  As  it  is,  as  I  shall 
1  Pali  Buddhistical  Annals,  Journal  Beng.  As.  Soc.,  vol.  vii.  p.  812. 
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show,  confessedly  an  abridgment  of  other  narratives, 
this  evidence  is  important.  The  sacramental  nature  of 
the  rice  and  milk  after  it  had  been- offered  to  Buddha, 
was  as  plainly  the  early  teaching  as  well  as  the  latest. 
Sujatas  slave,  in  Dr.  Rhys  Davids’s  version,  sees  a 
golden  Buddha  under  a  tree,  and  takes  him  for  the 
tree  deva.  Before  Sujata  makes  her  offering,  a 
mighty  bell  like  the  usual  temple-bell  sounds  through 
the  Kosmos. 

This  struggle  of  Buddha  with  Mara  and  his  daughters 
has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  only  a  veiled  account 
of  the  dramatized  conflict  which  constituted  the 
ancient  “lesser  mysteries.”  These  gnomes  and  pan¬ 
tomime  divinities  have  reached  our  day,  and  M. 
Foucaux  points  out  that  even  on  the  sculptures  of  the 
old  Gothic  cathedrals  their  presence  is  to  be  noticed. 
The  refused  crown  was  said  to  be  a  prominent  rite 
in  initiations  at  the  Bloodless  Altar  of  Mithras.  Also 
in  the  days  of  Wieshaupt  and  the  Illuminati  of 
Germany  a  striking  scene  was  enacted.  The  novice, 
who  had  been  brought  in  blindfolded,  was  shown  an 
altar  on  which  was  a  sceptre  and  crown,  some  gold 
pieces,  and  some  valuable  jewels.  Above  was  a 
picture  of  the  “  Founder  of  Illuminism  ” — an  Ecce 
Homo  that  was  solemnly  unveiled. 

“  Here  are  the  attributes  of  virtue,”  cried  the  Grand 
Master ;  “  here  are  the  attributes  of  tyranny.  Choose !  ” 
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It  was  explained  to  the  aspirant  that  the  masked 
brothers  around  were  quite  competent  to  push  his 
career  for  him  in  court  or  camp.  It  was  explained 
also  to  him  that  the  aim  of  the  society,  “  the  Family 
of  the  Human  Race,”  was  very  far-reaching,  and 
exacted  extremes  of  devotion  and  self-denial.  It 
was  directed  against  all  despotism  and  class  privileges, 
secular  and  religious.1  By  many  writers,  hostile  and 
friendly,  the  French  Revolution  has  been  traced  to 
this  curious  and  powerful  German  movement.  The 
late  Duke  of  Sussex,  a  profound  student  of  Free¬ 
masonry,  is  said  to  have  declared  that,  if  its  real 
secrets  were  known,  every  throne  in  Europe  would 
totter. 

But  before  ideas  are  represented  in  pantomimes 
and  miracle-plays,  they  exist  in  matter-of-fact  ex¬ 
perience.  Buddha  in  the  wilderness  of  Uravilva 
could  scarcely  have  had  a  dramatic  troupe  around 
him.  And  these  visions  of  the  fasting  ecstatic  are 
singularly  alike  in  all  ages.  St.  Anthony,  a  rich  man, 
was  induced  by  an  inner  voice  to  abandon  all  his 
wealth  and  go  off  to  the  desert  in  Egypt.  The 
“  devil  ”  urged  him  to  take  up  a  life  of  wealth  once 
more.  He  retired  to  an  “old  sepulchre,”  and  for 
years  lived  on  a  little  bread  and  salt,  and  drank 
nothing  but  water.  Phantom  women  tempted  him 

1  Victor  Huriot,  “  Myst&res  des  Societes  Secretes.” 
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like  Buddha.  The  legions  of  hell  assailed  him,  and 
a  voice  from  heaven  comforted  him  when  the  victory 
was  won. 

He  gives  these  curious  instructions  about  the  “  dis¬ 
cerning  of  spirits  ”  in  the  visions  of  the  mystic  — 

“  The  sight  of  good  angels  provokes  no  disturbance 
in  the  mind  ;  the  sight  of  bad  angels  throws  the  soul 
into  a  painful  disquiet.”  1 

The  solitaries  of  the  early  Christian  movement  held 
language,  as  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  shows,  very  like  the 
language  of  Buddhism,  and  he  cites  the  following  from 
St.  Jerome : — 

“  O  desert  blooming  with  the  flowers  of  Christ ! 
O  solitude  in  which  are  found  those  stones  of  which 
the' City  of  the  Great  King  is  built  in  the  Apocalypse  ! 
O  loneliness  delighting  in  intercourse  with  God ! 
What  do  you,  brother,  in  secular  life  ? — you,  who  are 
greater  than  the  world  ?  How  long  shall  the  shadows 
of  roofs  oppress  you  ?  How  long  shall  the  prison- 
house  of  smoky  cities  enclose  you  ?  Believe  me,  I 
know  not  how  much  more  light  I  gaze  on.  It  is  well, 
having  cast  off  the  burthen  of  the  body,  to  fly  off  to 
the  pure  effulgence  of  the  sky. 

“  Do  you  fear  poverty  ?  Christ  called  the  poor 
blessed.  Do  you  dread  labour?  No  athlete  is 
crowned  without  sweat.  Do  you  think  of  diet  ? 


1  Migne,  “  Dictionnaire  d’Ascetes,”  sub  voce  “S.  Antoine.” 
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Faith  fears  not  hunger.  Do  you  fear  to  lay  your 
body,  wasted  with  fasting,  on  the  naked  ground  ? 
The  Lord  will  lie  down  with  you.  Do  you  shrink 
from  the  undressed  hair  of  a  neglected  head?  Your 
head  is  Christ.  Are  you  fearful  of  the  boundless 
extent  of  the  solitude?  You  mentally  walk  in  para¬ 
dise.  As  often  as  you  ascend  thither  in  contemplation 
you  will  not  be  in  solitude.” 1 

We  have  now  come  to  a  point  in  the  reformer’s  life 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  creed 
he  professed  to  reform. 


1  “  Hibbert  Lectures,”  p.  169. 
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THE  HIGHER  BRAHMINISM. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  Atharva  Veda  that  Saunaka,  a 
wealthy  householder,  having  interrogated  the  great 
Rishi  Angiras,  was  informed  by  him  that  there  were 
two  sorts  of  knowledge,  the  “  superior  knowledge  ” 
and  the  “  inferior  knowledge.” 

The  superior  knowledge  was  handed  jealously  down 
in  certain  “  mystery  ”  treatises  called  Upanishads. 
This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  title  given  by  Panini. 
Sankara  calls  these  Upanishads,  “knowledge  of 
Brahma,”  the  great  Spirit  of  the  Universe.1  They 
were  also  called  Tree  Mysteries  (Aranyakas),  because 
they  were  whispered  to  initiates  in  a  forest.  “  Know 
Brahma  alone,”  was,  the  motto  of  this  secret  wisdom 
summed  up  in  a  word,  says  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy, 
citing  the  Mundaka  Upanishad  of  the  Atharva  Veda. 

The  initiation  into  the  higher  wisdom  was  called 

1  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy,  “Translation  of  the  Veds,”  p.  27. 
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Yoga  (Union).  The  novice  had  to  commence  his 
initiation  as  a  servant-pupil  of  a  Yogi. 

After  a  preliminary  fast,  an  auspicious  day  must 
be  chosen.  The  novice  mifst  bathe,  and  then  .present 
himself  to  his  teacher.  He  must  bring  with  him  an 
offering  of  betel-nut,  white  raiment,  and  the  humble 
money  of  the  Indian  poor.  He  must  take  in  his 
hands  a  small  copper  dish  with  some  water  in  it,  and 
place  upon  it  a  plantain,  some  flowers,  some  sesamum, 
some  ku£a-grass,  and  some  rice.  In  these  words  he 
must  then  demand  a  mystic  incantation  : — 

“  For  the  removal  of  all  my  sins,  and  to  obtain 
happiness  after  death,  I  take  the  incantation  from  my 
guru.”  1 

As  with  Roman  Catholics,  a  patron  saint  is  then 
selected  for  the  novice.  The  guru  then  presents  a 
burnt  offering  to  the  deva  whose  name  has  been 
selected.  He  then  whispers  thrice  in  the  right  ear 
of  the  novice  the  incantation  (Vija  mantra).  It  is  a 
monosyllable,  wiih  the  initial  consonant  of  the  name 
of  the  god,  and  a  final  “a”  or  “oo.”  Thus  Krishna 
would  be  “  Kra  ”  or  \  “  Kroo.”  The  novice  then 
presents  a  fee  to  the  guru. 

The  phenomena  of  obsession,  trance,  catalepsy, 
extasia,  had  much  to  do  with  all  early  religious  rites. 
This  is  specially  patent  in  the  rites  of  the  Indian 

1  I  take  these  details  from  Ward’s  “  Hindoos,”  ii.  253. 
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novice.  From  this  moment  the  novice  would  have  to 
consider  his  guru  an  incarnation  of  the  patron  deity. 
He  would  have  to  treat  him  like  an  idol  on  its  shrine, 
to  worship  his  feet,  and  to  present  to  him  the  sweet¬ 
meats  and  cloths  and  flowers  and  fruits  that  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  Krishna.  When  he  washes  the  guru’s  feet 
he  must  drink  the  water,  for  has  it  not  touched  the 
sacred  feet  of  Krishna  himself? 

In  all  this  we  have  relics  of  the  old  ancestor  worship, 
which  was  the  early  Aryan  faith.  Anthropologists  are 
showing  us  that  with  savage  races  the  dead  are  more 
feared  than  the  living.  A  holy  man  dies,  or  a  chief, 
and  the  house  that  he  lived  in  whilst  on  earth  is  made 
his  home  when  he  has  left  the  earth.  In  wintry 
Bactria  the  cave  and  the  chamber  of  a  rude  tumulus 
were  the  first  poor  shelters  that  the  savage  man 
devised  against  the  frost  and  snow.  Houses  in  Central 
Asia  preserve  this  form  to  this  day,  and  when  a 
peasant  wishes  to  shelter  a  cow  for  the  night  he 
makes  a  hasty  chamber  with  boughs  or  stones,  and 
erects  a  tumulus  over  it  with  earth  or  dust.  Within 
the  memory  of  people  still  alive,  a  similar  tumulus 
has  been  used  as  a  dwelling  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  and 
the  Lewis.  This  rude  tumulus,  under  the  name  of 
chattra  (the  Kosmos  under  the  symbol  of  umbrella), 
became  the  great  temple  of  India. 

The  phenomena  of  obsession  explain,  I  think,  the 
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development.  A  Rishi,  or  prophet  potent  in  magic, 
dwelling  in  a  rude  cave  or  tumulus,  dies.  He  is 
buried  in  the  cave  or  the  tumulus.  Another  Rishi, 
practising  yoga  at  the  dead  man’s  grave,  becomes  ob¬ 
sessed  by  the  departed  saint,  and  exhibits  the  usual 
phenomena  of  fortune-telling,  clairvoyance,  magnetic 
healing.  Little  by  little  the  grave  becomes  a  holy 
place,  and  the  bones  of  the  saint  priceless  treasures. 
The  fame  of  the  dead  Rishi  spreads  and  spreads  until 
he  becomes  a  Rama  or  Krishna.  Three  thousand 
years  ago  Zarathustra  accused  the  Indian  Aryas,  the 
“worshippers  of  Daevas,”  of  summoning  spirits  in  a 
cemetery  (dakhma),1  and  after  a  lapse  of  three 
thousand  years  the  dead  Krishna  or  Rama  is  still 
believed  to  obsess  the  holy  anchorite. 

The  novice  is  being  instructed  in  yoga.  This  word 
signifies  “  union.”  It  has  got  to  mean  magic,  extasia, 
the  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  In  the  old  religions  magic  and  mystic 
studies  were  inseparable.  The  adept  is  called  Brah- 
majnani  (he  who  knows  Brahma).2 

Mr.  Ward  gives  the  magical  training  of  the  Yoga- 
yug  from  the  Pdtanjala  Dar£ana  and  the  Goraksha 
Samgiti.  The  novice  must  squat  down  cross-legged, 
in  the  conventional  attitude  of  the  images  of  Buddha. 

1  Aves'ta,  Farg.  vii.  137-139. 

2  Wilson,  “Vishnu  Purana,”  p.  652,  note. 
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He  must  then  learn  to  stop  his  breathing.  To  assist 
him  in  this,  a  piece  of  cloth,  fifteen  cubits  long  and 
four  fingers  in  breadth,  must  be  forced  into  the  throat 
and  kept  there  as  long  as  possible.  After  sips  of 
|  water  the  process  must  be  repeated.  He  must  sit 
under  a  tree,  near  a  natural  liriga  stone,  not  a  carved 
one.  He  must  sit  on  the  holy  kusa-grass,  or  the  skin 
of  a  tiger  or  deer.  His  back,  neck,  and  head  must 
be  exactly  erect.  He  must  remain  motionless,  keep- 
,  ing  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  nose.  The  act  of  yoga 
consists  of  several  parts.  The  novice  must  with  his 
fingers  and  thumbs  and  feet  prevent  the  air  from 
issuing  through  his  eyes,  ears,  nostrils,  mouth,  or 
other  avenue.  This  he  must  practise  until  by  degrees 
he  is  able  to  exist  without  inspiration  or  respiration. 
He  who  is  thus  far  perfected  will  be  able  to  subdue 
his  passions,  and  to  disrelish  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
senses.  He  must  bear  in  mind  that  life  is  a  dream, 
and  that  all  earthly  things  are  in  essence  vain.  He 
must  try  to  gain  the  state  of  samadhi,  or  mystic 
trance,  by  the  reflection  that  God  is  all  in  all.  As 
Krishna  tells  Arjuna,  he  must  be  like  the  tortoise, 
able  to  restrain  his  members.  To  him,  as  to  that 
lethargic  animal,  “  pleasure  and  pain,  gold,  iron  and 
stones,”  must  be  as  one.1 

“  Know  holy  wisdom  to  be  the  same  with  yoga,” 

1  For  these  details,  see  Ward,  vol.  ii. 
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says  Yajnyavalkya.  “  That  which  is  termed  yoga  is 
the  union  of  the  living  with  the  Supreme  Soul.1  To 
attain  this  happy  result  the  five  states  of  yama  must 
be  mastered. 

Wilson’s  description  of  these,  taken  chiefly  from 
the  Vishnu  Purana,  gives  us  practically  the  same 
process  described  by  Ward.  The  suspension  of 
the  act  of  breathing  is  assisted  by  pinching  the 
nostrils,  and  not  by  using  a  cloth.  Silent  mantras 
(incantations)  must  be  used.  The  mystical  syllable 
A.  U.  M.,  the  invocation  to  the  earlier  Indian  triad,  is 
considered  the  most  efficacious  of  these.2  The  novice 
must  fix  his  mind  first  of  all  on  the  visible  form  of 
his  guardian  deity.  He  must  try  and  conjure  up 
an  avatara  of  the  Supreme  God  imaged  as  a  man,  the 
Brahma  as  distinguished  from  Brahma,  or  pure  Spirit. 
He  must  conceive  him  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
shining  stars,  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  the  trees  ; 
clothe  him,  in  fact,  in  the  visible  Kosmos.  He  must 
conceive  him  as  the  great  legion  of  gods,  and  of  the 
one-footed,  two-footed,  many-footed  conscious  or  un¬ 
conscious  creatures.  The  universal  world  is  pervaded 
by  God. 

When  the  mind  of  the  novice  is  sufficiently  clarified 
from  the  grosser  deposits,  he  may  begin  to  meditate 

1  Wilson,  “Vishnu  Purana,”  p.  652,  note. 

2  See  Colebrooke,  i.  251. 
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on  the  formless  Brahma.  The  Supreme,  for  the 
ignorant,  clothes  himself  from  time  to  time  with  the 
bodies  of  mortals.  These  avataras  are  concessions  to 
mortal  weaknesses.  But  it  must  be  patent  to  the 
higher  wisdom  that  the  universal  spirit  can  never  be 
actually  confined  in  a  limited  envelope.  It  is  the 
formless,  omnipresent,  all-pervading  Brahma  that  the 
adept,  or  Brahmajnani,  must  study.  That  god,  seated 
in  the  heart,  burns  out  sin  as  fire  blazing  in  the  wind 
consumes  dry  grass. 

The  process  of  the  Samadhi,  or  dreamy  entrance- 
ment,  is  a  little  whimsical.  At  first  the  vulgar  eidolon 
of  the  god  must  be  always  in  the  mind  of  the  novice, 
“  whether  he  be  going  or  standing,  or  be  engaged  in 
any  other  voluntary  act.”  Hari,  “with  smooth  cheeks 
and  a  broad,  brilliant  forehead,”  must  be  in  his 
imagination  ;  Hari,  with  four  arms  and  with  splendid 
earrings  ;  Hari,  with  a  painted  neck  and  the  Srivatsa, 
or  St.  Andrew’s  cross,  on  his  breast ;  Hari,  with  a 
“  belly  falling  in  graceful  folds ;  ”  Hari,  with  mystic 
shell,  mace,  quoit,  and  bow.  But  by-and-by  the 
mystic  dreamer  will  be  visited  by  less  anthropo¬ 
morphic  conceptions.  He  will  meditate  on  the  mystic 
symbols  alone — the  shell,  the  chakra,  etc.,  until  at 
length  his  enfranchised  mind  will  be  able  to  conceive 
the  Supreme  Spirit  quite  detached  from  matter. 

The  invaluable  missionary  Ward  gives  an  account 
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of  a  hermitage  such  as  our  novice  might  have  dwelt 
in,  on  the  holy  island  of  Sagara,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges.  The  Englishman  went  there  in  the  year 
1806.  Two  followers  of  Rama  were  practising  yoga 
in  the  jangal.  Near  them  were  two  huts  stoutly  built, 
as  Sagara  swarms  with  tigers.  A  rope  was  round 
the  waist  of  each,  supporting  an  apron  of  the  bark  of 
the  plaintain-tree.  Each  squatted  on  an  antelope’s 
skin,  and  wore  his  hair  in  a  “  large  bunch  at  the  top 
of  his  head.”  One  of  these,  interrogated  by  the 
missionary,  announced  that  he  was  full  of  joy  and 
calm.  If  he  had  food  it  was  well ;  if  not,  he  contented 
himself  with  the  name  of  Rama.  Some  good  water 
from  a  rude  well  near  was  given  to  the  guest.  He 
offered  the  Brahmajnani  a  rupee.  The  latter  asked 
very  pertinently  what  he  was  to  do  with  it.  Close  by 
was  a  shrine  of  Kapila.  This  philosopher  has  long 
ago  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  seven 
great  Rishis,  or  prophets,  of  India.  His  festival  is 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  he  is  the  guardian  spirit  of 
the  Ganges.  It  is  on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence. 
Pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India  hurry  to  it  in  flocks. 
Ganga  losing  itself  in  the  mighty  ocean,  is  plainly  a 
proper  symbol  of  the  soul  being  merged  into  the 
eternal  Brahma.  The  pilgrims  bathe  in  the  sea,  and 
many  are  drowned.  The  legend  is  that  the  solar 
horse,  when  loosened  by  King  Sagara,  wandered  to  the 
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mystic  cavern  of  the  unseen  world.  Sixty  thousand 
sons  of  the  king  starting  off  in  pursuit,  found  it  in 
those  shadowy  regions.  Seeing  also  the  Rishi  Kapila 
performing  yoga  near  it,  they  accused  him  of  stealing 
it.  The  lambent  flame  from  his  head  immediately 
reduced  them  all  to  ashes.  Eventually  the  holy  Rishi 
was  pacified,  and  the  holy  Ganges  was  given  as  a  boon 
to  man.  Washing  over  the  bones  of  the  sixty 
thousand  sons  of  Sagara,  that  stream  transported 
them  to  heaven.  Since  that  day  millions  of  Hindoos 
have  died  on  its  banks,  for  the  boon  given  to  the  sons 
of  Sagara  has  been  promised  also  to  them.  As  the 
steamship  from  England  glides  by  the  cocoa-palms 
and  noble  teak-trees,  and  the  rich  tangle  of  creepers 
and  ferns  and  parasite  figs  that  choke  with  luxuriant 
greenness  the  rich  island  of  Sagara,  the  passengers 
are  sure  to  meet  some  of  these  poor  pilgrims  gnawed 
by  vultures,  floating  away  to  the  dim  unknown. 
Sagara  is  also  the  title  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Mr.  Ward  adds  interesting  details  regarding  the 
little  hermitage  at  the  island  of  Sagara.  The  adepts 
are  constantly  killed  by  tigers  ;  indeed,  the  number 
of  pilgrims,  recluses,  etc.,  that  thus  perish  annually 
is  stated  to  be  enormous.  Twitted  with  tempting 
Providence,  the  Brahmajnani  replied  that  Providence 
had  given  the  tiger  the  instinct  to  prey  upon  the  flesh 
of  man.  One  recluse  had  held  his  left  arm  above  his 
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head  for  three  years.  It  was  perfectly  stiff,  and  the 
finger-nails  were  as  long  as  the  claws  of  a  bird  of 
prey.  As  early  as  the  Mahabharata,  holy  men  swung 
supported  by  hooks  in  their  backs,  pierced  their 
tongues  and  sides,  danced  on  fire,  threw  themselves 
on  spikes.  These  practices  still  continue  all  over 
India.1  It  is  a  manifest  perversion  of  the  mystic 
dreaming  of  God. 

Mr.  Ward  relates  that,  whilst  he  was  in  India,  an 
Englishman  came  across  what  “  seemed  to  be  a 
human  being,”  2  in  the  thick  jungle  of  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges.  The  Englishman,  I  think  with  much  inhu¬ 
manity,  “  beat  this  lump  of  animated  clay  until  the 
blood  came,”  but  the  ascetic,  for  it  was  an  ascetic, 
uttered  no  cry  and  seemed  completely  indifferent. 
The  Englishman,  astonished,  appealed  to  his  native 
servants,  who  told  him  the  man  must  be  a  yogi.  The 
Englishman  carried  him  home,  and  fed  him  for  a  time, 
and  then  the  servants  grew  weary  of  him.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  house  of  a  Brahmin,  and  certain 
wild  young  men  played  tricks  upon  him,  tempting 
him  with  impure  females,  etc.,  but  no  ill-usage  could 

ruffle  for  a  moment  his  dreamy  lethargy.  The 
* 

Brahmin  also  grew  tired  of  his  guest,  and  started  him 
off  in  a  boat  to  Benares.  One  evening  when  the 
ascetic  went  on  shore  a  marvel  occurred.  A  shinino- 
1  Ward,  vol.  ii.  p.  24.  2  Ibid.,  p.  378. 
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Rishi  suddenly  appeared  and  embraced  the  poor 
friendless  one.  Both  disappeared,  and  left  no  traces 
behind  them.  “  This  story,”  says  Mr.  Ward,  “  is 
universally  credited  among  the  Hindoos  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Calcutta.”  1 

In  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda,  said  by  Max  Muller 
to  have  been  composed  at  least  three  thousand  years 
ago,  we  learn  that  the  Rishi  Ribhu  retired  to  a  forest, 
to  perform  penance  and  gain  wisdom.2  Yama,  too, 
the  Indian  Adam,  we  are  told,  “conversed  with  gods 
under  a  leafy  tree.”  Century  after  century  has  rolled 
away,  yet  still  the  Indian  yogi,  clad  in  his  poor  bark, 
squats  on  his  deerskin,  and  calmly  watches  the  pano¬ 
rama  of  history  pass  on  before  him.  He  has  seen  the 
early  cattle-lifters  and  bowmen  of  the  Five  Rivers. 
He  has  seen  Alexander  clad  in  shining  mail,  and 
Nadir  Shah  smeared  all  over  with  diamonds  and 
blood.  He  has  seen  the  great  noses  and  great  cocked 
hats  of  great  Wellington  and  great  Napier.  He  has 
seen  Asoka  the  tolerant,  Rama  the  loving,  and  the 
great  Tathagatha,  Buddha  himself.  Gods  and  creeds 
and  philosophies  he  has  imagined  in  his  mystic  reverie, 
and  scattered  them  broadcast  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  Calmly  he  squats  on  the  antelope’s  skin, 
like  John  in  his  raiment  of  camel’s  hair. 


1  Ward,  vol.  ,ii.  p.  378. 


2  Rig-Veda,  i.  7,  24. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  LOWER  BRAHMINISM. 

Few  suspect  how  much  in  religion  grew  out  of  an 
early  and  necessarily  crude  cosmology.  The  ancients 
believed,  at  the  date  of  Homer,  that  the  earth  was  a 
vast  flat  circular  plain,  bounded  by  an  immeasurable 
sea.  They  believed  with  the  Indians  that  the  heavens 
were  a  solid  umbrella  on  which  the  stars  were  fixed. 
The  sun  was  seen  every  morning  to  rise  out  of  the 
earth  and  give  light  to  the  world  ;  it  was  seen  every 
evening  to  sink  again  into  the  earth  :  whence  it  was 
concluded  that  for  twelve  hours  it  was  buried  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  This  gave  rise  to  many  myths, 
as  winter  was  also  conceived  as  one  long  night.  The 
Egyptian  Osiris  was  buried  in  a  box,  the  earth, 
during  this  rayless  period,  and  then  he  rose  again. 
Plainly  also,  if  the  organs  of  sense  could  be  trusted, 
the  mighty  umbrella  to  which  the  star§  were  nailed 
revolved.  But  to  this  law  there  was  a  palpable  excep¬ 
tion — the  pole-star,  the  a  of  Draco,  and  indeed  the 
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companion  stars  of  the  same  constellation.  They 
were  fixed,  immovable.  The  remainder  of  heaven 
was  movable.  This  immovable  portion  of  the 
sky  became  the  eternal  heaven  of  theology,  and 
earth’s  bowels  the  region  of  gloom  and  death 
and  expiation.  I  must  mention  that  the  seven 
large  stars  of  the  Great  Bear  were  also  visible  all 
night  ;  in  consequence  they  became  the  Seven  Rishis, 
or  Great  Prophets.  Each  Rishi  had  his  cohort 
of  followers  in  his  star ;  hence  the  seven  heavens. 
I  must  now  show  the  influence  of  the  stars  on  the 
Indian  religion.  In  Vedic  days  this  consisted  in  the 
worship  of  the  Twelve  Adityas,  or  months.  The 
great  goddess  Nature,  or  Aditi,  was  imaged  as  the 
year,  and  her  sons  were  the  twelve  gods. 

“  They  [the  Brahmins]  have  always  observed  the 
order  of  the  gods  as  they  are  to  be  worshipped  in 
the  twelvemonth,”  says  the  Rig-Veda.1 

“The  year  is  Prajapati  [the  Divine  Man],”  says  the 
Aitareya  Brahmana.2 

“Thou  dividest  thy  person  in  twelve  parts,”  says  a 
hymn  of  the  Mahabharata  to  the  divinity,  “and  thou 
becomest  the  Twelve  Adityas.”  3 

The  “  God  in  twelve  persons  ”  is  another  expression 
from  the  same  poem. 

“  These  pillars,  ranging  in  rows  like  swans,  have 
1  Rig-Veda,  vii.  103.  2  Haug,  vol.  ii.  p.  6.  8  Vana  Parva,  v.  189. 
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come  to  us  erected  by  pious  Rishis  to  the  East. 
They  proceed  resplendent  on  the  path  of  the  gods.”  1 

The  Sanscrit  word  for  an  upright  unhewn  monolith 
is  “  stambha.”  The  same  word  was  used  later  on  for 
the  temporary  “  posts  ”  erected  during  a  horse  sac¬ 
rifice.  A  monolith  is  also  called  “  Mahadeo  ”  (Great 
God),  even  in  modern  times.  A  controversy  arose  a 
few  years  ago  as  to  whether  the  Indians  knew  any¬ 
thing  of  the  zodiac  before  500  or  600  A.D.  This  is 
too  large  a  subject  to  enter  into  here.  Suffice  to  say, 
that  as  early  as  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda  they 
worshipped  the  Twelve  Adityas,  or  twelve  months 
personified.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  his  “  Prehistoric 
Times,”  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  cromlech,  or 
circle  of  twelve  stones  representing  the  months,  chiefly 
distinguished  the  stone  or  earliest  age  of  the  mega- 
lithic  monuments.  He  instances  the  two  inner 
circles  of  Abury,  the  lesser  circle  of  Stennis,  and  a 
circle  of  Stanton  Drew,  all  belonging  to  the  stone 
age,  and  consisting  of  twelve  stones.2  This  brings  us 
to  the  Indian  cultus  at  the  date  of  Buddha. 

Of  what  nature  was  it  ?  If  we  accept  Lassen’s 
chronology  on  the  subject,  the  non-Vaishnava 
portions  of  the  Mahabharata  may  be  accepted  as  a 
fair  guide  here.  It  will  give  us  a  sketch  of  the  creed 

1  Translated  by  Max  Muller,  from  Rig-Veda,  iii.  8. 

2  Page  1 1 7. 
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that  existed  in  India  when  the  Buddhist  movement 
occurred . 

Readers  of  that  epic  must  be  astonished,  on  first 
perusing  it,  to  find  no  mention  of  temples.  Forests 
with  Rishis,  or  prophets,  dwelling  in  them,  and  per¬ 
forming  the  initiation  of  yoga  under  trees,  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  almost  every  episode ;  but  even  in  the 
long  descriptions  of  sumptuous  towns,  religious 
edifices  seem  conspicuous  chiefly  by  their  absence. 
Alongside  of  the  Rishis  and  their  forests,  there  is, 
however,  the  Tirtha.  What  is  a  Tirtha  ?  Our  lexi¬ 
cographers  tell  us  that  it  is  a  sacred  tank.  Colonel 
Tod,  who  studied  natives  all  his  life  amongst  natives, 
calls  it  a  shrine.  At  any  rate,  the  Tirtha  was  of 
dominant  importance  in  the  ancient  religion,  for  we 
read  thus  of  it :  “  It  is  the  greatest  mystery  of  the 
Rishis,  excellent  son  of  Bharata.  The  holy  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  Tirthas  is  more  important  than 
sacrifices  to  the  gods.” 1 

In  another  verse  it  is  stated  that  five  nights’  sojourn 
at  the  Tirtha  of  Jambumarya  is  equal  to  the  fruit  of 
a  horse  sacrifice.2  The  horse  sacrifice  was  the  most 
important  of  Aryan  rites.  A  hundred  performances 
of  it  raised  the  sacrificer  to  the  level  of  Indra,  the 
Supreme. 

Assisted  by  the  Mah&bh&rata,  let  us  try  and  make 

*  Ibid.,  v.  4083. 


1  Mahab.  Yana  Parva,  v.  4059. 
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out  what  was  a  Tirtha.  Without  doubt  pilgrims 
bathed  there:  “May  the  pilgrim  bathe,  O  son  of 
Bharata,  in  all  the  Tirthas.” 1 

Illustrious  saints  resided  in  Tirthas,  the  dead  as 
well  as  the  living.2  Kapila  has  his  Tirtha,  the  Rishi 
Matanga,8  the  Saint  Bhrigu.4 

“  Go  where  the  greatest  Rishis  Valmiki  and  Kas- 
yapa,  Kundajathara,  the' son  of  Atri,  Visvamitra,  and 
Gautama,  Asita  Devala,  M&rkandeya  and  Galava, 
Bharadw&ja  and  the  Solitary  VaSishtha,  Uddalaka, 
Saunaka,  and  his  son  Vyasa,  the  greatest  of  ascetics, 
Durvasas,  the  most  virtuous  of  anchorites,  Javali,  of 
the  terrible  macerations  ;  go  where  these,  the  greatest 
of  saints,  rich  in  penances,  are  waiting  for  thee.” 6 

To  gods,  to  dead  saints,  to  ancestors,  rites  were 
performed  in  Tirthas.  “  The  shining  hero  [Bhishma],” 
it  says  in  one  passage,  “  feasted  the  ancestors,  the  gods? 
He  feasted  the  Rishis  after  the  manner  laid  down  in 
the  S&stras.” 6  All  these  passages  occur  in  the  book 
of  the  Mah&bh&rata  where  King  Yudhishthira,  the 
eldest  of  the  five  sons  of  Pdndu,  is  enjoined  to  make 
a  round  of  pilgrimages  to  the  Tirthas. 

We  have  shown  that  Tirthas  were  places  of  pil¬ 
grimage  with  tanks.  They  were  also  shrines  of  dead 
saints.  Does  this  mean  that  they  were  stone  circles 

1  Mahab.  Vana  Parva,  v.  4074.  8  Vana  Parva,  v.  8056. 

3  Ibid.,  v.  8079.  4  Ibid.,  v.  8234. 

5  Ibid.,  vv.  8262  et  seq.  6  Ibid.,  v.  4035. 
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and  sepulchral  mounds  like  the  Stennis  stones  in 
Orkney,  like  Abury,  like  Stonehenge  ? 

I  think  this  question  must  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  The  Western  Aryas,  the  Norsemen,  Goths,  etc., 
invariably  used  the  stone  circles  and  the  sepulchral 
mound  (haug)  for  worship  and  also  for  burial. 

2.  In  many  parts  of  India  these  circles  and  mounds 
are  still  used  by  sections  of  the  Hindoos,  as  an  in¬ 
teresting  set  of  papers  by  Dr.  Stevenson  in  the  A.  S. 
Journal  has  shown. 

3.  These  two  institutions  figure  very  prominently 
in  Buddhism.  And  when  one  religion  breaks  away 
from  another,  it  may  make  many  changes,  but  must 
be  credited  with  having  retained  a  large  number  of 
the  institutions  of  its  parent  creed.  To  dispose  of  the 
dead  is  a  pressing  need.  This  is  scarcely  the  point 
at  which  a  religious  reformer  would  begin. 

I  think  also  that  there  are  passages  in  the  Mahdb- 
harata  that  bear  me  out : — 

“  When  King  Suhotra  governed  this  globe  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  justice,  columns  of  sacrifice  and 
sacred  trees  were  planted  about  the  surface  of  the 
earth  [jalonnaient  la  terre — Fauche]  in  hundreds  of 
thousands.  They  shone  every  season  with  an  abun¬ 
dant  harvest  of  men  and  grains.”  1 

1  Mahab.  Adi  Parva,  v.  3717. 
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“  He  offered  then,  O  most  virtuous  son  of  Bharata, 
an  hundred  solemn  sacrifices,  bidding  gods  and  Brah¬ 
mins.  There  were  columns  of  sacrifice  in  precious 
stones  and  chaityas  [sepulchral  mounds]  of  gold.”  1 

“  The  Long-Haired  God  gave  by  thousands  and 
millions  columns  of  sacrifice  and  chaityas  of  great 
splendour.”  2 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  columns  of  sacrifice 
planted  about  by  hundreds  of  thousands  must  be  our 
standing  stones.  Professor  Whitney  publishes  the 
translation  of  a  Vedic  hymn  which  shows  that  in  the 
early  days  the  body  was  buried  without  cremation  : — 

“  Forth  from  about  thee  thus  I  build  away  the  ground, 

As  I  lay  down  the  clod  may  I  receive  no  harm ; 

This  pillar  may  the  Fathers  here  maintain  for  thee, 

May  Yama  there  provide  thee  with  a  dwelling.”  3 

The  sacred  tree  considered  in  the  light  of  a  shrine 
and  place  of  worship  is  also  prominent  in  the 
Mahabharata.  Indeed,  the  word  chaitya,  usually 
applied  to  a  sepulchral  mound,  is  also  used  to 
designate  the  tree.  “A  tree,  in  fact,  spread  with 
leaves  and  fruits,  if  it  be  solitary  in  a  village,  becomes 
a  venerable  chaitya,  without  successors,  honoured 
with  the  offerings  of  all.” 4  In  the  narrative  of  which 

1  Mahab.  Sabha  Parva,  v.  69. 

2  Ibid.,  v.  74« 

3  Rig- Veda,  x.  18,  cited  from  Whitney’s  “  Oriental  and  Linguistic 
Studies,”  1st  series,  p.  55. 

4  Adi  Parva,  v.  5913. 
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I  am  going  to  quote  a  passage,  superstitious  im¬ 
portance  is  plainly  attached  to  it ;  for  the  heroes, 
when  they  find  themselves  in  an  enemy’s  city,  at 
once  run  and  demolish  the  sacred  tree,  probably  to 
annul  the  charms  and  hostile  influences  of  their 
enemy’s  household  gods  and  patron  saints  : — 

“Then  they  [Krishna,  Bhima,  and  Dhananjaya] 
rushed  upon  the  splendid  chaitya  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Magadha,  and  smote  it  on  the  crest  as  they  wished 
to  smite  Jar&sandha. 

“  And  with  the  blows  of  their  great  arms  they  felled 
that  ancient  tree,  vast,  firmly  rooted,  with  airy  top, 
respected  by  all,  and  ever  honoured  with  incense  and 
garlands.” 1 

The  sacred  tree  was  plainly  an  important  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  Tirthas,  for  it  figures  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  those  that  Yudhishthira  was  advised  by  the 
Brahmins  to  visit. 

“  Where,  as  Brahmins  tell,  was  born  that  Indian 
fig-tree  of  which  the  cause  is  eternal?”  This  was  at 
Gayci.2 

At  Yamouna  too  it  is  announced:  “There  is  the 
beautiful  and  the  holy  Tirtha,  named  the  Descent  of 
the  Holy  Fig  Tree.”8 

From  this  we  see  that  the  pilgrimage,  which  after- 

1  Mahab.  Sabha  Parva,  v.  816,  817.  *  Vana  Parva,  v.  8307. 

3  Ibid.,  v.  8375. 
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wards  became  the  chief  method  of  extortion  of  the 
Brahmin  priesthood,  was  in  the  first  instance  only 
means  to  an  end.  A  great  Rishi  dies  and  is  buried 
or  cremated.  Round  his  corpse  or  ashes  some  up¬ 
right  monoliths  are  erected ;  and  a  huge  capstone, 
by  mechanics  unknown  to  moderns,  is  hoisted  on  the 
top  of  these.  Here  we  have  the  dolmen,  or  stone 
sepulchral  chamber ;  which  is  as  conspicuous  on  the 
plains  of  India  as  at  Karnac  in  Brittany  or  by 
Stennis  Loch. 

Over  this  dolmen  was  piled  a  mighty  hemisphere 
of  earth.  Here  we  get  at  once  the  tope  or  chaitya 
of  the  Buddhists  and  early  Brahmins,  the  Norse 
haug.  The  great  Maes  Howe  in  Orkney,  the  great 
Sanchi  tope,  the  great  sepulchral  mound  at  Abury 
are  kith  and  kin.  And  having  built  the  palace  of  the 
dead  Rishi  or  chief,  it  would  of  course  be  necessary  to 
provide  in  some  way  for  the  wants  of  those  that  came 
to  visit  him  and  ask  him  favours.  A  supply  of  good 
water  would  be  a  first  necessity.  Thus  large  tanks 
would  be-  prepared,  which  by-and-by  would  attain  a 
special  sanctity  of  their  own,  the  dead  Rishi  com¬ 
municating  his  power  to  the  actual  water.  Then 
holy  circles  of  monoliths  would  be  set  up  round  the 
chaitya  of  the  Rishi.  These,  with  a  few  big  trees, 
would  be  required  for  the  early  worship.  When 
Rajah  Rammohun  Roy  published  his  strictures  on 
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the  lower  Brahminism,  a  Hindoo,  a  Professor  in  the 
Madras  College,  Senkara  Sastri,  published  a  remark¬ 
able  letter  in  defence  of  his  creed.  He  said  that  the 
higher  wisdom  has  always  been  known  in  India  by 
the  term  Adwaitam,  the  negation  of  dualism,  the 
rejection  of  more  than  one  first  cause.  The  Supreme 
Being  is  pronounced  by  the  old  sacred  writings  to  be 
infinite,  eternal,  self-intelligent,  indivisible,  pervading, 
universal,  unalterable  and  almighty.  But  as  minds 
of  limited  capacity  cannot  conceive  such  a  being, 
“  allegorical  representations  of  his  attributes  ”  have 
been  provided  for  these  with  the  institutions  of 
fastings,  mysticism  (yoga),  the  adoration  of  the  divine 
avataras,  coilsecrated  objects,  etc.  A  similar  principle, 
the  learned  Brahmin  contests,  has  been  adopted  in 
Christianity,  which,  as  he  conceives  it,  has  three 
Persons  united  yet  occasionally  distinguished,  of 
whom  Christ  represents  the  attribute  of  mercy,  and 
so  on.1 

This  principle  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating 
the  lower  Brahminism.  Its  rites  consisted  in  a 
worship  of  the  great  Spirit  of  the  Universe,  under  her 
shifting  aspects  during  the  year’s  complete  cycle. 
When  the  use  of  iron  was  unknown,  these  present¬ 
ments  took  the  form  of  vast  monoliths,  imposing, 
mystic,  colossal.  The  numbers  of  these  vast  sentries 
1  Cited  by  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy,  p.  131. 
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that  were  placed  round  the  mandala,  or  mystic  circle, 
seems  to  have  varied  very  much.  At  times  they 
were  regulated  by  the  twenty-seven  lunar  asterisms 
and  moon  worship.  At  one  period  they  were  the 
twelve  Adityas,  and  represented  the  twelve  months. 
It  is  patent  that  at  one  time  the  four  cardinal  points 
had  a  most  important  bearing  on  religious  rites  and 
theology.  The  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda  give  us  the 
early  worship  of  these  vast  monoliths,  the  great  stone 
gods  of  our  ancestors  the  Aryas.  When  winter  was 
over,  radiant  Agni  was  hymned.  He  represented 
spring,  the  new  year.  In  murky  autumn  the  terrible 
Rudra,  the  god  of  the  Indian  typhoon,  came  in  for 
a  homage  in  which  fear  predominated.  And  the 
phenomena  of  the  sun’s  daily  journey  found  illustra- 
tion,  as  well  as  the  phenomena  of  his  yearly  journey. 
Dawn  was  hymned  as  pretty  Ushas,  with  her  golden 
hair.  The  cloud  riven  by  lightning  was  the  demon 
Vritra,  smitten  with  the  terrible  vajra  (thunderbolt) 
of  Indra. 

But  symbolism  is  easily  misunderstood  by  the 
vulgar.  These  personified  attributes  quickly  changed 
into  a  legion  of  powerful  divinities,  whom  the  priest 
and  his  sacrifices  alone  could  propitiate.  And  by- 
and-by  the  worship  dethroned  the  god.  The  lower 
Brahminism  became,  not  the  machinery  of  worship, 
but  the  worship  of  machinery.  The  creed  became 
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flat  atheism.  God  became  useless,  the  Brahmin 
powerless,  the  ceremonial  all  in  all.  It  was  recorded 
that,  by  accurate  and  repeated  ceremonial  rites,  Indra 
had  raised  himself  to  the  position  of  Supreme  God. 
The  creation  of  the  world  was  figured  as  the  fruit  of 
a  sacrifice.  Ravana,  a  foul  fiend,  by  putting  this 
machinery  in  motion  was  able  to  defy  for  a  time  the 
whole  host  of  heaven,  and  could  only  be  dethroned 
by  a  quibble,  an  alleged  error  in  his  rites.  Over 
gods  and  priests  and  starry  systems  was  an  unin¬ 
telligent  Causation,  a  force  of  rice-balls  and  butter, 
of  postures  and  bleeding  bulls,  primeval,  unswerving, 
irresistible.  No  wonder  that  the  spirits  in  the  heaven 
Tu£ita  influenced  the  great  Buddha  to  go  down 
and  confront  these  atheistical  teachers. 

The  nickname  given  by  the  Buddhists  to  the 
apostles  of  the  lower  Brahminism  was  Tirthakas,  men 
of  tank-worship,  shrine-worship.  To  this  day  these 
pilgrimages  are  the  chief  vehicle  of  extortion  in  India, 
since  they  include  all  other  priestly  extortions.  The 
rich  men  and  rajas  are  incited  to  make  these  to  gain 
offspring,  to  gain  wealth,  to  gain  restored  health,  to 
gain  heaven.  At  that  very  Gaya  where  Buddha  first 
brooded  over  the  evils  of  the  priestly  system,  pilgrims 
come  in  thousands  of  thousands  and  are  mulcted 
heavily  at  this  shrine,  and  that  tank,  and  a  dozen 
other  holy  spots.  Another  great  source  of  priestly 
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wealth  was  the  animal  sacrifice.  No  animal  could  be 
slaughtered  for  food  except  by  priests,  and  at  the 
feast  held  upon  the  occasion  it  was  enacted  that  they 
were  to  receive  a  good  share  of  the  carcase.  In  the 
Aryan  ancestor-worship  it  was  ruled  that  the  food, 
the  gold,  the  house,  the  slaves,  etc.,  that  it  was 
customary  to  offer  to  the  dead,  should  be  consigned, 
not  to  the  flames,  but  to  the  Brahmins.  The  caste 
system,  too,  which  had  helped  society  in  its  ruder 
states,  had  now  become  intolerably  oppressive.  When 
hunting  and  fighting  and  tilling  from  night  to  morn¬ 
ing  could  scarcely  give  the  savage  food  enough  to 
support  life,  it  was  a  step  in  a  forward  direction  to 
intrust  the  fighting  to  skilled  hands,  and  set  apart 
a  small  body  of  thinkers,  some  to  compose  the  hymns 
and  ballads  of  the  people,  and  some  to  carry  down 
these  compositions  by  learning  them  by  heart,  and 
by  chanting  them  in  the  simple  leafy  temples.  But 
at  the  date  of  Buddha  this  system  was  oppressing  the 
many  in  the  interests  of  the  few,  and  producing  the 
corruption  of  stagnation.  None  but  the  Brahmin  could 
communicate  with  heaven,  could  lead  a  spiritual  life. 

In  short,  in  India,  as  elsewhere,  the  marriage  of 
politics  and  religion  had  made  the  priest  a  simple 
politician.  The  priesthoods  had  become  vast  material¬ 
isms,  and  the  rites  in  honour  of  the  gods  had  gradually 
dethroned  the  gods  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

BUDDHA’S  REFORM. 

The  Buddhist  movement  was  the  revolt  of  the 
higher  Brahminism  against  the  lower.  It  was  led 
by  one  of  the  most  searching  reformers  that  ever 
appeared  upon  the  page  of  history.  He  conceived 
that  the  only  remedy  lay  in  awakening  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  individual.  The  bloody  sacrifice,  caste, 
the  costly  tank  pilgrimages,  must  be  swept  completely 
away. 

This  is  proved  by  a  very  valuable  Sutra,  the  “  Sutta 
Nipata,”  one  of  the  most  ancient  books  of  Ceylon. 

It  records  that  when  the  great  Muni  was  at  Sravasti 
(Sahet  Mahet),  certain  old  Brahmins  came  to  listen 
to  his  teaching.  They  asked  him  if  the  Brahmin 
religion  (Brahmana  Dharma)  was  the  same  as  in 
ancient  days.  Buddha  replied  that,  in  the  olden  time, 
the  Brahmana  Dharma  was  completely  different.  It 
was  this  Dharma  that  he  proposed  to  restore  in  its 
original  purity.  The  points  of  difference  that  he 
detailed  were  these 
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1.  The  ancient  Brahmanas  were  simple  ascetics 
(isayo),  who  had  abandoned  the  “  objects  of  the  five 
senses.” 

2.  They  ate  contentedly  the  food  that  was  placed 
at  their  door.  They  had  no  cattle,  or  gold,  or  corn. 
The  gold  and  corn  of  holy  dreaming  alone  was  theirs. 

3.  They  never  married  a  woman  of  another  caste, 
or  bought  wives.  The  most  rigid  continence  was 
theirs.1 

4.  They  made  sacrifices  of  rice,  butter,  etc.,  and 
never  killed  the  cows,  the  best  friends  of  man,  the 
givers  of  medicines. 

5.  But  the  kings  of  the  earth  by-and-by  grew 
powerful,  and  had  palaces  and  chariots  and  jewelled 
women. 

6.  Then  the  Brahmanas  grew  covetous  of  these 
beautiful  women  and  this  vast  wealth,  and  schemed 
to  gain  both.  They  instituted  costly  sacrifices,  the 
horse  sacrifice  (assa-medha),  the  man  sacrifice  (purisa- 
medha),  and  other  rites.  Through  these  they  obtained 
costly  offerings — gold,  cows,  beds,  garments,  jewelled 
women,  bright  carpets,  palaces,  grain,  chariots  drawn 
by  fine  steeds. 

7.  “Hundreds  of  thousands  of  cows”  were 

1  Fausboll,  Sutta  Nipata,  p.  49,  ver.  10.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
Buddha  means  that  marriage  was  quite  unknown  to  them.  The  verses 
are  contradictory. 
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slaughtered  at  these  sacrifices — “  cows  that  like 
goats  do  not  hurt  any  one  with  their  feet  or  with 
either  of  their  horns — tender  cows,  yielding  vessels 
of  milk.” 

“  Seizing  them  by  the  horns  the  king  caused 
them  to  be  slain  with  a  weapon.” 

The  true  Dharma  being  lost,  the  world  plunged 
into  sensuality,  caste  disputes,  blood.  That  lost 
Dharma  it  is  the  mission  of  Buddha  to  hold  up  once 
more,  “  as  an  oil  lamp  in  the  dark,  that  those  who 
have  eyes  may  see,”  1 

I  now  come  to  another  piece  of  evidence.  As  I. 
have  to  fight  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  “  all  along  the  line,”  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  give  him  warm  praise.  He 
has  translated  the  Tevigga  Sutta  ;  and  this  seems  to 
me  out  and  out  the  most  valuable  gain  to  Buddhism 
since  Csoma  Korosi  unearthed  the  Lalita  Vistara.2 
The  Stitra  plainly  belongs  to  the  “  Little  Vehicle,” 
and  shows  that  in  the  view  of  its  disciples  Buddha 
proclaimed  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  eternal  God. 

When  the  great  Tathagata  was  dwelling  at  Manasa- 
kata  in  the  mango  grove,  some  Brahmins,  learned 

1  Sutta  Nipata,  p.  52. 

2  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  has  also  started  a  Pali  Text  Society,  which  will  un¬ 
earth,  no  doubt,  many  other  treasures  of  the  Cingalese  sacred  books.  The 
earlier  missionaries  did  good  service,  but  their  selections  were  naturally 
chosen  with  a  view  to  missionary  enterprise,  and  not  to  an  impartial 
exposition  of  Buddhism. 
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in  the  three  Vedas,  come  to  consult  him  on  the 
question  of  union  with  the  eternal  Brahma.  They 
ask  if  they  are  in  the  right  pathway  towards  that 
union.  Buddha  replies  at  great  length.  He  suggests 
an  ideal  case.  He  supposes  that  a  man  has  fallen  in 
love  with  the  “  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  land.” 
Day  and  night  he  dreams  of  her,  but  has  never  seen 
her.  He  does-  not  know  whether  she  is  tall  or  short, 
of  Brahmin  or  Sudra  caste,  of  dark  or  fair  com¬ 
plexion  ;  he  does  not  even  know  her  name.  The 
Brahmins  are  asked  if  the  talk  of  that  man  about  that 
woman  be  wise  or  foolish.  They  confess  that  it  is 
“  foolish  talk.”  Buddha  then  applies  the  same  train 
of  reasoning  to  them.  The  Brahmins  versed  in  the 
three  Vedas  are  made  to  confess  that  they  have  never 
seen  Brahma,  that  they  do  not  know  whether  he  is 
tall  or  short,  or  anything  about  him,  and  that  all 
their  talk  about  union  with  him  is  also  foolish  talk. 
They  are  mounting  a  crooked  staircase,  and  do  not 
know  whether  it  leads  to  a  mansion  or  a  precipice. 
They  are  standing  on  the  bank  of  a  river  and  calling 
to  the  other  bank  to  come  to  them. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  if  Buddha  were  the  un¬ 
compromising  teacher  of  atheism  that  Dr.  Rhys 
Davids  pictures  him,  he  has  at  this  point  an  ad¬ 
mirable  opportunity  of  urging  his  views.  The  Brah¬ 
mins,  he  would  of  course  contend,  knew  nothing 
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about  Brahma,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  such 
being  as  Brahma  exists. 

But  this  is  exactly  the  line  that  Buddha  does  not 
take.  His  argument  is  that  the  Brahmins  knew 
nothing  of  Brahma,  because  Brahma  is  purely 
spiritual,  and  they  are  purely  materialistic. 

Five  “Veils,”  he  shows,  hide  Brahma  from  mortal 
ken.  These  are — 

1.  The  Veil  of  Lustful  Desire. 

2.  The  Veil  of  Malice. 

3.  The  Veil  of  Sloth  and  Idleness. 

4.  The  Veil  of  Pride  and  Self-righteousness. 

5.  The  Veil  of  Doubt. 

Buddha  then  goes  on  with  his  questionings : 

“  Is  Brahma  in  possession  of  wives  and  wealth  ?  ” 

“  He  is  not,  Gautama !  ”  answers  Vasettha  the 
Brahmin. 

“  Is  his  mind- full  of  anger,  or  free  from  anger?  ” 

“  Free  from  anger,  Gautama  !  ” 

“  Is  his  mind  full  of  malice,  or  free  from  malice  ?  ” 

“  Free  from  malice,  Gautama  !  ” 

“Is  his  mind  depraved  or  pure  ?  ” 

“  It  is  pure,  Gautama !  ” 

“  Has  he  self-mastery,  or  has  he  not  ?  ” 

“  He  has,  Gautama.” 

The  Brahmins  are  then  questioned  about  them¬ 
selves. 
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“Are  the  Brahmins  versed  in  the  three  Vedas  in 
possession  of  wives  and  wealth,  or  are  they  not  ?  ” 

(i  They  are,  Gautama !  ” 

“Have  they  anger  in  their  hearts,  or  have  they 
not  ?  ” 

“  They  have,  Gautama.” 

“  Do  they  bear  malice,  or  do  they  not  ?  ” 

“  They  do,  Gautama.” 

“  Are  they  pure  in  heart,  or  are  they  not  ?  ” 

“  They  are  not,  Gautama.” 

“  Have  they  self-mastery,  or  have  they  not  ?  ” 

“  They  have  not,  Gautama.” 

These  replies  provoke,  of  course,  the  very  obvious 
retort  tha,t  no  point  of  union  can  be  found  between 
such  dissimilar  entities.  Brahma  is  free  from  malice, 
sinless,  self-contained,  so,  of  course,  it  is  only  the 
sinless  that  can  hope  to  be  in  harmony  with  him. 

Visettha  then  puts  this  question  :  “  It  has  been  told 
me,  Gautama,  that  Sramana  Gautama  knows  the  way 
to  the  state  of  union  with  Brahma  ?  ” 

“  Brahma  I  know,  Vasettha !  ”  says  Buddha  in 
reply,  “and  the  world  of  Brahma,  and  the  path 
leading  to  it !  ” 

The  humbled  Brahmins  learned  in  the  three  Vedas 
then  ask  Buddha  to  “  show  them  the  way  to  a  state 
of  union  with  Brahma.” 

Buddha  replies  at  considerable  length,  drawing  a 
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sharp  contrast  between  the  lower  Brahminism  and 
the  higher  Brahminism,  the  “  householder  ”  and  the 
“  houseless  one.”  The  householder  Brahmins  are 
gross,  sensual,  avaricious,  insincere.  They  practise 
for  lucre  black  magic,  fortune-telling,  cozenage.  They 
gain  the  ear  of  kings,  breed  wars,  predict  victories, 
sacrifice  life,  spoil  the  poor.  As  a  foil  to  this  he 
paints  the  recluse,  who  has  renounced  all  worldly 
things  and  is  pure,  self-possessed,  happy. 

To  teach  this  “higher  life,”  aTathagata  “from  time 
to  time  is  born  into  the  world,  blessed  and  worthy, 
abounding  in  wisdom,  a  guide  to  erring  mortals.”  He 
sees  the  universe  face  to  face,  the  spirit  world  of 
Brahma  and  that  of  Mara  the  tempter.  He  makes  his 
knowledge  known  to  others.  The  houseless  one,  in¬ 
structed  by  him,  “  lets  his  mind  pervade  one  quarter 
of  the  world  with  thoughts  of  pity,  sympathy,  and 
equanimity  ;  and  so  the  second,  and  so  the  third,  and 
so  the  fourth.  And  thus  the  whole  wide  world,  above, 
below,  around,  and  everywhere,  does  he  continue  to 
pervade  with  heart  of  pity,  sympathy  and  equanimity, 
far-reaching,  grown  great,  and  beyond  measure.”  1 

“  Verily  this,  Vasettha,  is  the  way  to  a  state  of  union 
with  Brahma,”  and  he  proceeds  to  announce  that  the 
Bhikshu,  or  Buddhist  beggar,  “  who  is  free  from  anger, 
free  from  malice,  pure  in  mind,  master  of  himself, 

1  “Buddhist  Suttas,”  p.  201. 
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will,  after  death,  when  the  body  is  dissolved,  become 
united  with  Brahma.”1  The  Brahmins  at  once  see 
the  full  force  of  this  teaching.  It  is  as  a  conservative 
in  their  eyes  that  Buddha  figures,  and  not  an  inno¬ 
vator.  He  takes  the  side  of  the  ancient  spiritual 
religion  of  the  country  against  rapacious  innovators. 

“  Thou  hast  set  up  what  was  thrown  down,”  they 
say  to  him.  In  the  Burmese  Life  he  is  described  more 
than  once  as  one  who  has  set  the  overturned  chalice 
once  more  upon  its  base. 

I  own  I  am  a  little  puzzled  at  the  attitude  assumed 
by  Dr.  Rhys  Davids,  in  the  presence  of  this  Tevigga 
Sutta.  The  Sutra  is  one  of  the  original  Pali  Sfitras 
which  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  considers  the  paramount 
authorities  on  early  Buddhism.  One  'of  two  in¬ 
ferences  seem  inevitable.  Either  the  pretensions 
claimed  for  these  Sutras  or  the  charge  of  atheism 
must  be  withdrawn.  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  will  do  neither; 
moreover,  he  confuses  Brahma  and  Brahma.  All 
through  the  Sutra  he  talks  of  union  with  Brahma  ; 
which  was  what  the  yogi  never  sought  to  obtain. 
And  this  is  the  more  astonishing,  because  in  a  foot¬ 
note  he  lets  us  see  that  the  Pali  writer  used  the  word 
Brahma.2 

Brahma  is  the  anthropomorphic  god  with  four 
heads,  who  rides  on  a  goose.  Brahm&  gets  drunk 
1  “Buddhist  Suttas,”  p.  203.  *  Ibid.,  p.  168. 
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and  tries  to  seduce  his  daughter.  Brahma  had  one 
of  his  heads  knocked  off  in  a  fight  with  6iva. 
Brahma,  Siva,  and  Vishnu  are  worshipped  in  the 
month  of  Magha,  and  then  their  earthen  images  are 
flung  into  the  river.1  Brahma,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  formless,  pure,  pervading,  eternal,  passionless  God. 

An  extract  from  the  Mundaka  Upanishad  of  the 
Atharva  Veda  may  here  throw  a  light  on  Brahma 
and  union  with  him  :  “  He  is  great  and  incomprehen¬ 
sible  by  the  senses,  and  consequently  his  nature  is 
beyond  human  conception.  He,  though  more  subtle 
than  vacuum  itself,  shines  in  various  ways.  From 
those  who  do  not  know  him  he  is  at  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  than  the  limits  of  space,  and  to  those  who 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  him  he  is  near  ;  and  whilst 
residing  in  animate  creatures  is  perceived,  although 
obscurely,  by  those  who  apply  their  thoughts  to  him. 
He  is  not  perceptible  by  vision,  nor  is  he  describable 
by  means  of  speech,  neither  can  he  be  the  object  of 
any  of  the  organs  of  sense,  nor  can  he  be  conceived 
by  the  help  of  austerities  or  religious  rites ;  but  a 
person  whose  mind  is  purified  by  the  light  of  true 
knowledge  through  incessant  contemplation  perceives 
him  the  most  pure  God.  Such  is  the  invisible 
Supreme  Being.  He  should  be  seen  in  the  heart 
wherein  breath  consisting  of  five  species  rests.  The 

1  See  Ward,  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 
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mind  being  perfectly  freed  from  impurity,  God,  who 
spreads  over  the  mind  and  all  the  senses,  imparts  a 
knowledge  of  himself  to  the  heart.”  1 

In  point  of  fact  the  language  of  the  Buddhist 
mystic  is  very  like  that  of  all  other  mystics.  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  in  his  “Soliloquy  of  the  Soul,”  has  a 
chapter  headed,  “On  the  Union  of  the  Soul  with 
God.”  2  Indeed,  all  the  Christian  mystics  sought  this 
“  union  ”  quite  as  earnestly  as  Buddha.  St.  Theresa 
had  her  oraison  cTunion .8  St.  Augustine  based  all 
his  mysticism  on  the  text  (John  xiv.  23),  “Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto  him,  If  a  man  love  Me,  he 
will  keep  My  words:  and  My  Father  will  love  him, 
and  We  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  Our  abode 
with  Him.”  * 

Clement  of  Alexandria  sketches  the  end  to  be  kept 
in  view  by  the  “  Christian  Gnostic  :  ”  “  Dwelling  with 
the  Lord  He  will  continue  His  familiar  friend,  sharing 
the  same  hearth  according  to  the  Spirit.”  5 

Madame  Guyon  renewed  her  mystical  “Marriage 
with  the  Child  Jesus”  every  year. 

The  mystics  of  all  religions  sought  this  union  with 
God  by  means  of  extasia.  The  methdd  is  described 
in  the  Persian  Sharistan  and  the  Zerdusht  Afshar ;  and 

1  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy,  “  Translation  of  the  Veds,”  p.  36. 

2  Chap.  xiii. 

3  Madame  Guyon,  “Discours  Chretiens,”  vol.  ii.  p.  344.. 

4  Cited  by  Madame  Guyon.  8  Misc.,  p.‘6o.. 
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the  processes  are  completely  similar  to  those  of  the 
Indian  yogi.  He  whom  the  ancient  Persian  called 
Izad,  and  the  modern  Persian  Allah,  is  thus  described 
by  Maulavi  Jami  : — 

“Thou  but  an  atom  art,  He,  the  Great  Whole. 
But  if  for  a  few  days  thou  meditate  with  care  on  the 
Whole  thou  becomest  one  with  it.”  1 

Mr  Vaughan,  in  his  "  Hours  with  the  Mystics,” 
shows  that  the  motto  of  the  Neo-Platonist  was. 
“Withdraw  into  thyself ;  and  the  Adytum  of  thine 
own  soul  will  reveal  to  thee  profounder  secrets  than 
the  cave  of  Mithras.”  He  asserts  that  a  mystic, 
according  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  is  not  merely 
a  sacred  personage  acquainted  with  the  doctrines,  and 
participator  in  the  rites  called  mysteries,  but  one 
also  who,  exactly  after  the  Neo-Platonist  pattern,  by 
mortifying  the  body  attains  the  “  divine  union.” 2 
Cornelius  Agrippa  and  Behmen  held  the  same  views. 

I  may  mention,  as  an  interesting  fact,  that  catholic 
mysticism  has  very  nearly  the  same  terminology  as 
Buddhism.  Madame  Guyon  and  the  mystics  have 
their  “  states  ”  likewise,  the  “  mystic  indifference,”  3 
“  l’an^antissement,”  4  the  mystical  “  death.” 5  When 
Buddha  was  performing  his  “  Dhyana,”  it  is  said  that 

1  Olcott,  “  Yoga  Philosophy,”  p.  271. 

2  Vaughan,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 

*  L.  Guerrier,  Madame  Guyon,  p.  342. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  1 12.  5  Ibid.,  p.  116. 
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the  “  Chakravala  ”  (visible  universe)  became  invisible, 
and  the  azure  domains  of  the  Buddhas  (the  spirit 
world)  “  luminous.”  1  Madame  Guyon,  in  her  “  Moyen 
Court,”  cites  Revelations  iii.  7,  8,  to  show  that  the 
mystic  “  key  of  David  ”  consists  in  “  shutting  the  eyes 
of  the  body  and  opening  the  eyes  of  the  soul.”2  Of 
course  this  “  annihilation,”  this  “  death,”  this  “  indif¬ 
ference  ”  only  refers  to  the  lower  life  with  St.  Francois 
de  Sales  and  Madame  Guyon.  And  I  think  we  must 
say  the  same  of  early  Buddhism,  in  spite  of  Schopen¬ 
hauer.  What  strikes  one  most  is  the  total  discre¬ 
pancy  between  the  life  of  Buddha  and  his  teachings, 
supposing  they  were  atheistic  and  agnostic. 

The  Buddha  of  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  was  a  young  man 
of  genius,  who  perceived  that  the  theology  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  was  utterly  wrong.  They  believed  in  an 
infinite  eternal  God.  They  also  believed  that  the 
death  of  the  body  was  not  the  death  of  the  soul. 
The  young  prince  determined  to  devote  his  life  to 
the  teaching  of  “  nobler  and  simpler  lessons.”3  These 
lessons  were  flat  atheism,  and  the  flat  denial  of  the 
soul’s  immortality.  All  this  is  very  good  ;  but  let  us 
see  how  the  young  man  of  genius  set  to  work  to 
propagate  these  lessons.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Aryan 

1  Lalita  Vistara,  p.  267.  2  “Moyen  Court,”  p.  10. 

3  “The  nobler  and  simpler  lessons  of  the  founder”  (“Buddhism,” 
p.  207). 
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king,  who  volunteered  to  abdicate  in  his  favour.  He 
had  thus  an  army  of  soldiers  and  an  army  of  ductile 
priests  at  his  disposal.  He  had  palaces  and  wives 
and  diamonds.  He  was  bold,  active,  intelligent. 
What  did  he  do  ?  On  the  surface  two  prominent 
courses  seemed  open  to  him  : — 

1.  He  might  issue  an  edict  that  his  soldiers  would 
chop  off  the  head  of  any  one  who  believed  in  Brahma. 

2.  He  might  corrupt  some  of  the  avaricious  and 
pliant  priesthood,  and  introduce  his  atheism  more 
subtly  under  the  guise  of  orthodoxy. 

But,  if  we  turn  to  the  biographies,  we  find  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  young  atheist  were  quite  different 
from  this.  The  young  atheist  gave  up  his  useful  in¬ 
strument,  the  army  of  soldiers.  The  young  atheist 
gave  up  his  still  more  useful  instrument,  the  army  of 
insincere  priests.  The  young  atheist  renounced  his 
palaces,  his  wives,  and  indeed  all  the  joys  that  the 
ordinary  philosophy  of  materialism  recognizes.  The 
young  atheist  went  and  placed  himself  for  years 
under  a  teacher  of  theism.  The  young  atheist  swept 
this  theist’s  cell  no  doubt.  The  young  atheist  brushed 
the  flies  from  the  theist’s  nose.  The  young  atheist 
washed  the  theist’s  feet  and  drank  the  water  after¬ 
wards.  Then,  under  the  directions  of  the  theist,  the 
young  atheist  squatted  under  a  tree,  and  rammed  a 
cotton  cloth,  about  the  size  of  a  window  curtain, 
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constantly  up  and  down  his  throat  to  suppress  his 
breath.  The  young  atheist  sat  between  the  “  five 
fires.”  The  young  atheist  exposed  himself  to  the  cold 
of  winter  and  the  great  heat  of  summer  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  that  God  whom  he  had,  according  to 
modern  teachers,  made  it  the  special  mission  of  his 
life  to  deny  and  disprove. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  "  nobler  and 
simpler  lessons”  of  atheism  came  to  him  during  this 
initiation.  If  so,  his  inconsistencies  are  greater  than 
eyer.  His  father  constantly  urged  him  to  return 
and  take  up  the  government.  Instead  of  this,  he 
announced  that  the  ordinary  teachers  of  religion  were 
gross  and  material.  They  could  not  know  Brahma, 
because  that  pure  God  was  essentially  different  from 
them.  Holy  men  in  the  past  had  known  him,  because 
they  had  led  blameless  lives.  The  young  prince 
announced  that  he  would  restore  this  lofty  creed. 
Patiently  he  trained  an  army  whose  self-abnegation 
has  never  been  paralleled,  an  army  that  he  himself 
named  The  Teachers  of  God  (Brahmanas).  Under 
his  directions  they  marched  all  over  India  and 
eventually  over  Asia,  making  known  the  Buddhi, 
the  Brahma,  the  omnipresent  intelligence,  to  poor 
and  great 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BUDDHA  BEGINS  TO  PREACH. 

WHEN  Buddha  has  become  a  perfect  Buddha,  a 
great  struggle  takes  place  in  his  mind.  Shall  he 
impart  to  others  his  important  knowledge  ?  shall  he 
preach  the  law  ?  This  struggle,  in  the  Scriptures  of 
both  North  and  South,  is  imaged  as  a  dialogue 
between  him  and  Brahma  the  Ineffable.  The  Brahma 
in  his  breast  at  length  is  victorious  ;  and  Buddha 
goes  off  to  the  deer  forest,  near  Benares,  and  con¬ 
verts  five  disciples,  who  abandoned  him  as  a  heretic 
when  he  took  the  nourishment  of  Sujata.  This 
incident  seems  historical. 

Before  we  can  get  at  Buddha’s  real  teachings,  we 
must  clear  away  the  mystifications  of  the  “  Carriage 
that  drives  to  the  Great  Nowhere.”  I  will  consider 
briefly  four  epochs  of  Buddhism  : — 

1.  Buddhism  from  the  first  sermon  of  Buddha  to 
the  date  when  King  A£oka  made  it  the  official  creed 
in  India. 

2.  The  Buddhism  of  A3oka,  commencing  B.c.  257. 
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3.  The  Buddhism  of  the  “  Great  Vehicle,”  the 
"  Carriage  that  drives  to  the  Great  Nowhere.”  It  was 
made  paramount  at  the  convocation  of  King  Kaniska, 
a  few  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era. 

4.  Buddhaghosa  and  the  atheism  of  Ceylon,  about 
A.D.  410. 

A  writer  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  has  charged 
me  with  “  Crass  ”  ignorance  and  other  unkind  things, 
because  I  assert  that  Buddhism,  in  the  first  instance, 
made  its  progress  as  a  secret  society.  The  critic 
points  triumphantly  to  the  abundant  chronicles  of  the 
Southern  Buddhists,  where  every  step  of  the  reformer 
and  his  movement  is  set  down. 

I  wish  I  could  agree  with  my  critic,  and  accept 
these  chronicles  without  critical  sifting.  My  present 
task  would  then  be  much  simplified.  The  Lalita 
Vistara  stops  at  the  first  preaching  of  Buddha,  but 
other  narratives  cpntinue  the  story.  The  Ceylon 
version,  as  given  by  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  in  his  “  Birth 
Stories,”  is  considered  by  him  the  “  original”  history. 

Buddha,  as  we  know,  first  preached  the  law  in  a 
deer  forest,  about  four  miles  to  the  north  of  the  holy 
city  of  Benares.  The  spot  is  called  Sarnath  (Sarug- 
gandtha,  the  “  Lord  of  Deer  ”)  to  this  day.  Asoka 
built  a  splendid  temple  in  this  wilderness.  The  dome 
is  ninety-three  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  imposing 
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mass  still  dominates  the  plain.  Pilgrims  from  China 
have  visited  it ;  and  pilgrims  from  all  countries  in  the 
world  go  to  it  still.  It  is  called  Dhamek,  a  corrup¬ 
tion  for  the  Temple  of  Dharma.  Now,  the  Cingalese 
historian,  evidently  writing  long  after  this  temple 
of  Dharma  had  become  famous,  makes  Buddha  put 
up  in  a  fine  temple  and  vihara  in  a  “  suburb  of 
Benares  ” 1  during  the  first  rainy  season  after  his 
conversion. 

Benares  was  already  the  most  holy  city  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  yet  it  is  recorded  that  Buddha  preached 
openly  against  the  Brahmin  religion,  and  made  sixty- 
one  converts. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  powerful  Brahmin  king¬ 
dom  of  Magadha,  and  arrived  at  the  capital,  Rajagriha, 
attended  by  over  a  thousand  followers.  The  king  at 
once  became  a  convert,  with  a  large  proportion  of  his 
subjects  ;  and  handed  over  to  Buddha  the  grove  in 
which  the  celebrated  Veftuvana  Monastery  was  after¬ 
wards  situated.  The  Cingalese  writer  does  not  take 
the  trouble  to  say  a  word  about  the  building  of  it, 
being  evidently  under  an  impression  that  it  was 
already  there.  Five  months  after  Buddha  had 
attained  the  Bodhi,  he  started  off  to  Kapilavastu,  a 
distance  of  sixty  leagues,  to  see  his  father.  He  was 
accompanied  by  twenty  thousand  yellow-robed  shaven 
1  “  Buddhist  Birth  Stories,”  p.  91. 
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Bhikshus  ;  and  he  marched  along  the  high-roads  of 
the  various  Brahmin  kingdoms,  that  were  on  his  road, 
without  any  molestation.  At  Kapilavastu  he  found 
another  fine  vihara  ready  for  him  ;  and  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  and  the  king  became  converts  to  his  religion. 
He  returned  shortly  to  Rajagriha  to  find  a  convenient 
merchant  ready  at  once  to  hand  over  to  him  the  rich 
vihara,  or  monastery,  of  Jetavana  at  Sravasti  (Sahet 
Mahet).  Buddha  went  at  once  to  the  spot ;  and  this 
time  the  chronicler  allows  a  vihara  to  be  built,  a  new 
one,  he  again  fancying  apparently  that  one  was  there. 
There  was  “  a  pleasant  room  for  the  sage,”  separate 
apartments  for  “  eighty  elders,”  and  “  other  residences 
with  single  and  double  walls,  and  long  halls  and  open 
roofs  ornamented  with  ducks  and  quails  ;  and  ponds 
also  he  made,  and  terraces  to  walk  on  by  day  and  by 
night.”  1 

When  Buddha  arrived  at  Sravasti,  this  convent 
was  dedicated  to  him  by  the  merchant,  who  went 
through  a  formula  well  known  in  the  ancient  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  Ceylon.  He  poured  water  out  of  a  bowl, 
and  made  over  the  land  to  the  monks.  Then  a 
gorgeous  festival  took  place,  which  lasted  nine 
months.  Exactly  five  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
gold  pieces  were  expended  on  this  feast  and  on  the 
convent ;  so  that  we  may  presume,  I  suppose,  that 


1  “  Buddhist  Birth  Stories,  ”  p.  130. 
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most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  powerful  Brahrqin 
kingdom  of  Sravasti  had  become  converts.  Thus,  in 
less  than  a  year,  Buddha  had  practically  converted 
the  Brahmin  kingdoms  that  stretch  from  Sravasti 
(Sahet  Mahet)  to  Gaya. 

In  a  word,  his  creed  had  already  won  what  is  called 
the  Holy  Land  of  the  Buddhists. 

Is  all  this  true  ?  Even  by  lopping  off  Eastern 
exaggerations  and  accretions,  can  we  reduce  it  in  any 
way  to  a  plausible  story  ?  If  the  Buddhism  set  forth 
by  Dr.  Rhys  Davids,  or  even  by  M.  Barthelemy  St. 
Hilaire,  be  the  real  Buddhism  that  was  preached  by 
Buddha,  I  say  that  the  task  is  impossible.  If  in  the 
holiest  city  of  the  Hindoos  Buddha  had  proclaimed 
that  there  was  no  God,  and  in  a  complete  and  cate¬ 
gorical  manner  had  announced  that  man  had  no  soul, 
nor  anything  of  any  sort  that  existed  after  death,  the 
cruel  laws  of  the  Brahmins  against  heresy  would  have 
been  put  in  force  against  him.  Dr.  Rhys  Davids 
contends  that  it  is  proved  by  the  Upanishads  that 
“  absolute  freedom  of  thought  ”  existed  in  ancient 
India.1  But  the  Upanishads  were  secret — he  forgets 
that.  They  were  whispered  to  pupils  who  had  passed 
through  a  severe  probation.  Megasthenes,  the  Greek 
ambassador  to  Patna,  bears  witness  to  this.2 

1  “  Hibbert  Lectures,”  p.  26. 

2  Cory,  “Ancient  Fragments,”  p.  225. 

L 
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The  laws  against  heresy,  although  there  is  a  con¬ 
troversy  as  to  their  date,  must  certainly  have  been 
framed  before  Buddhism  became  the  official  religion. 
Besides  this,  ancient  priesthoods  were  sometimes 
tolerant  of  abstract  discussions  about  the  nature  of 
God,  but  they  resented  fiercely  all  attacks  on  religion 
viewed  as  a  political  system.  Buddha,  in  every 
sermon,  assailed  this  root  and  branch.  He  denounced 
the  caste  system,  the  bloody  sacrifice,  the  use  of  wine 
in  the  Soma  sacrifice,  the  lucrative  pilgrimages.  In  a 
word,  the  principal  sources  of  priestly  revenue  and 
ascendency  were  fiercely  assailed. 

Another  great  difficulty  about  the  early  years  of 
Buddha’s  ministry  is  this  monastery  (vihara)  question. 
It  is  plain  that  Dr.  Rhys  Davids’s  biography  is  the 
work  either  of  a  pious  knave  giving  the  sanction  of 
Buddha  to  large  donations  for  convents,  processions, 
etc.,  or  of  a  pious  fool  too  dull  to  draw  any  picture 
except  that  of  the  late  and  corrupt  Buddhism  that 
was  under  his  nose.  The  real  question  is,  Did  the 
earliest  disciples  dwell  in  any  vihara  at  all  ? 

From  the  North  we  get  an  important  set  of 
Buddhist  rules — the  “Twelve  Observances.”  The 
“Mob  of  Beggars,”  as  Buddha  called  his  followers, 
are  expressly  forbidden  to  have,  any  covering  over 
them  except  a  tree.  Their  “one  seat”  is  to  be 
mother  earth.  Their  clothes  are  to  be  rags  from  the 
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dust-heap,  the  dung-heap,  the  graveyard.  The  tree 
that  covers  the  beggar  must  be,  if  possible,  in  a  grave¬ 
yard.  He  is  to  be  called  Durkhrodpa  (“  He  who  lives 
in  a  graveyard”).  He  is  not  allowed  to  sleep  twice 
under  the  same  tree.1 

These  rules,  if  genuine,  put  the  Cingalese  chronicles 
out  of  court.  Let  us  consider  the-  vihara  as  an 
apparatus  of  propagandism.  Could  it  have  con¬ 
quered  India  ?  Could  it  have  conquered  Asia? 

Buddha  in  person,  in  Dr.  Rhys  Davids’s  translation, 
tells  us  the  functions  of  vih&ras  : — 

“  Cold  they  ward  off,  and  heat ; 

So  also  beasts  of  prey 

And  creeping  things  ^nd  gnats, 

And  rains  in  the  cold  season  ;  2 
And  when  the  dreaded  heat  and  winds 
Arise  they  ward  them  off. 

To  give  to  monks  a  dwelling-place 
Wherein  in  safety  and  in  peace 
To  think  till  mysteries  grow  clear, 

The  Buddha  calls  a  worthy  deed. 

Let,  therefore,  a  wise  man, 

Regarding  his  own  weal, 

Have  pleasant  monasteries  built, 

And  lodge  there  learned  men. 

Let  him  with  cheerful  mien 
Give  food  to  them  and  drink, 

And  clothes  and  dwelling-places 
To  the  upright  in  mind. 

Then  shall  they  preach  to  him  the  truth.” 3 


1  Burnouf,  Introd.,  pp.  269,  274. 

2  I  cannot  say  whether  the  doctor  or  the  chronicler  is  responsible  for 
this  displacing  of  the  ordinary  epoch  of  the  Indian  rains. 

3  “  Birth  Stories,”  p.  132. 
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If  this  translation  of  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  gives  us,  as 
it  professes  to  do,  the  truest  and  most  authentic 
account  available  of  a  vihara  in  the  first  year  of 
Buddha’s  preaching,  we  gather  that  the  chief  objects 
of  a  vihara  were — 

1.  To  afford  shelter,  clothes,  food,  and  comfort  to  a 
recluse  whilst  he  developed  his  individual  spiritualism. 

2.  To  keep  off  from  the  monks  the  floods  of  the 
rainy  season,  *  the  great  heats  of  the  hot  season, 
the  fiery  blasts  of  the  season  of  the  hot  winds,  and 
the  cold  of  winter.  Moreover,  the  vihara  was  to  be 
“  pleasant.” 

Now,  if  the  monk  resided  in  his  vihara  in  the  hot 
season,  and  during  the  rains  and  hot  winds  and  in  the 
cold  season,  it  is  difficult  to  see  when  he  acted  as  mis¬ 
sionary,  for  a  monk  in  a  monastery  is  called  the  silent 
one  (Muni).  In  his  walks  abroad  he  may  present  his 
begging-bowl,  but  must  not  speak.  A  regulation 
exists  that  the  monk  should  devote  himself  to  silent 
meditation  during  the  rainy  season  (Varsha) ; 1  but 
this  rule  must  have  been  issued  long  subsequent  to 
the  issue  of  the  “Twelve  Observances,”  as  it  stultifies 
them. 

Vihara  propagandism  may  be  good  for  a  country 
which  is  already  Buddhist  ;  but  I  fail  to  see  how  it 
could  make  a  country  of  Buddhists.  And  yet  some 

1  Hwen  Thsang,  “Memoires,”  vol.  i.  p.  64. 
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very  active  propagandism  must  have  leavened  India 
from  one  end  to  the  other  before  A£oka  made  Bud¬ 
dhism  the  official  creed.  The  Holy  Land  of  the 
Buddhists — and  it  is  to  that  that  Buddha’s  own 
preaching  was  almost  completely  confined — was  an 
insignificant  portion  of  Anoka’s  vast  dominions.  He 
tells  us  that  Gandhara  (Peshawur),  to  the  north,  and 
Chola  and  Pandiya,  the  extreme  southern  provinces 
of  Hindostan,  had  become  converted.  On  the  ex¬ 
treme  west,  at  Girndr,  near  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  a 
rock  inscription  was  cut.  On  the  eastern  coast,  at 
Ganjam,  were  the  Dhauli  and  Jaugada  inscriptions. 
To  Ceylon,  and  to  Bactria,  and  to  Egypt  the 
Buddhist  missionaries,  as  he  announces,  had  also 
gone. 

Bishop  Bigandet’s  history,  the  Burmese  Scripture, 
gives  a  different  colouring  to  these  early  days.  It 
makes  Buddha  go,  not  to  a  suburb  of  Benares,  where 
there  was  a  vihara,  but  to  Mrigadava,  the  “  deer 
forest,”  near  Benares.  When  he  leaves  Benares  he 
makes  his  way  towards  the  “  desert  of  Uravilva.”  It 
is  under  a  tree  in  a  forest  that  he  is  found  by  the 
profligate  young  men  whom  he  converts  on  his  journey. 
At  Gay4  it  is  on  a  mountain  that  he  preaches.  When 
he  nears  Raj  agriha  he  repairs  to  a  “palm  grove.” 
The  king  presents  to  him,  not  the  vihara,  but  the 
“garden  of  Bamboos”  (Venuvana).  When  he  visits 
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Kapilavastu  he  goes  to  the  “Grove  of  Banyan  Trees,” 
and  so  on. 

Buddha’s  instructions  also  to  his  disciples  are  more 
in  harmony  with  the  account  given  of  early  Buddhism  . 
in  the  “  Twelve  Observances  ”  than  in  the  Cingalese 
version. 

“  A  great  duty  is  yours — to  work  for  the  happiness 
of  men  and  spirits.  Let  us  separate  and  go  each  in 
a  different  direction,  no  two  following  the  same  road. 
Go  and  preach  Dharma.”  1 

At  the  risk  of  getting  a  subtle  thinker  like  Dr. 
Oldenberg  also  charged  with  “crass  ignorance”  by  the 
masked  critic  of  the  Indian  Antiquary ,  I  must  mention 
that  he  also  considers  that  there  is  little  in  this  portion 
of  Buddha’s  life  that  deserves  even  the  name  of 
"  tradition,”  but  “  merely  collections  of  countless  real 
or  feigned  addresses,  dialogues,  and  sayings  of 
Buddha.” 2  The  doctor  affirms,  also,  that  from  the 
Cingalese  books,  the  “tarrying  of  ascetics  under 
trees  might  be  multiplied  ad  libituml  3  Where  else, 
he  says,  could  they  sit  in  Buddha’s  time  ?  The 
following  citation  he  gives  from  the  Chlahatthi  pado 
pama  sutta : — 

“  He  dwells  in  a  lonely  spot,  in  a  grove,  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree,  on  a  mountain,  in  a  cave,  in  a  mountain 
grotto,  in  a  burial-place,  in  the  wilderness,  under  an 

1  Bigandet,  p.  126.  2  “Buddha,”  p.  138.  3  Ibid.,  p.  88. 
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open  sky,  on  a  heap  of  straw.”  That  was  plainly 
early  Buddhism.1 

Bishop  Bigandet  accounts  for  the  rise  of  Buddhism 
by  supposing  that  it  was  at  once  adopted  as  the 
official  religion  in  Magadha.  Then  there  are  theories 
abroad  that  some  of  the  kingdoms  of  India  were 
Turanian,  and  their  creeds  were  Jinism,  or  some  non- 
Brahminic  religion.  And  it  is  affirmed  that  some  of 
these  monarchs  befriended  Buddha.  In  the  way  of 
all  these  theories  stand  the  Asoka  stones.  They  dis¬ 
tinctly  record  that  the  Brahminism  of  the  animal 
sacrifice  was  the  official  creed  all  over  India  until 
A6oka  superseded  it.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Patna  was  his  capital,  which  is  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Holy  Land  of  the  Buddhists  ;  so  the  king  could 
no  more  make  a  mistake  about  the  official  creed 
of  the  neighbouring  Magadha,  than  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  be  wrong  about  the  official  creed  of 
Sussex.  The  Atthakatha  in  tracing  his  history  also 
confesses  that  the  official  religion  was  Brahmin  up  to 
the  king’s  conversion.2 

The  question  of  the  great*  missionary  success  of 
early  Buddhism  is  no  doubt  a  difficult  one.  The 
enormous  area  conquered  by  it  at  the  date  when 
A§oka  made  it  an  official  creed  seems  to  indicate  a 

1  “  Buddha,”  p.  88. 

2  Journ.  Beng.  As.  Soc.,  vol.  vi.  p.  731. 
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victory  already  won.  A&oka  was  a  politician.  He 
had  swum  to  the  throne  in  the  blood  of  many 
slaughtered  brothers.  He  seems  scarcely  the  man  to 
have  offended  the  powerful  Brahmin  priesthoods  of 
every  kingdom  in  India,  except  under  the  pressure 
of  a  more  potent  force.  If  the  formidable  “  Sons  of 
Dharma”  had  silently  undermined  these  kingdoms, 
and  a  vast  organization  able  to  make  and  unmake 
kings,  united,  secret,  terribly  in  earnest,  had  revealed 
themselves  to  him,  his  proceedings  are  intelligible,  not 
otherwise.  The  vast  empires  of  the  palmy  days  of 
Indian  Buddhism  were  found  unattainable  by  the 
most  gory  Mogul. 

In  this  matter  we  are  not  quite  without  historical 
data.  China  was  officially  converted  A.D.  61,  by  the 
apparition  of  a  “  golden  man,”  “  a  spirit  named  Foe.” 
The  Emperor  Mingti  on  perceiving  this  “golden 
man  ”  at  once  made  his  religion  the  official  creed. 
But  in  the  notes  of  Klaproth  and  De  R<£musat  to 
their  translation  of  the  “  Pilgrimage  of  Fa  Hian,”  1  it 
is  made  quite  clear  that  Buddhism  came  to  China 
nearly  two  hundred  years  earlier.  Lassen  believes  that 
it  reached  Babylon  B.c.  250.  Buddha’s  name  is  men¬ 
tioned  with  praise  in  the  Zend  Avesta.2  “  Go  ye  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  Dharma  !  ”  said  Buddha. 

1  Page  40  et  seq. 

2  M.  Haug,  u  Religion  of  the  Parsis,”  p.  208. 
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The  “  Sons  of  Sakya,”  as  they  were  called,  seem  to 
have  taken  him  at  his  word. 

But  the  question  is,  Was  this  done  secretly  or 
openly  ?  Did  the  preacher  call  aloud  in  the  market¬ 
place — “  Sacrifice  no  bulls  to  Rudra !  Make  no 
pilgrimages  to  the  Tirtha  of  Vyfisa  !  Contemn  Soma 
and  his  intoxicating  drink !  Laugh  at  caste  privi¬ 
lege!”?  My  intelligent  critic  in  the  Indian  Antiquary 

/ 

seems  to  answer  this  in  the  affirmative.  I  think  it 
quite  impossible. 

From  the  moment  that  Buddha  left  the  palace  he 
had  been  undergoing  an  initiation  into  what  the 
ancients  called  “the  Mysteries.”  These  in  India,  as 
we  learn  from  Megasthenes,1  were  guarded  with  the 
extreme  of  jealousy.  Mr.  King  in  his  able  work,  “  The 
Gnostics,”  asserts  that  the  Therapeuts,  the  disciples 
of  the  bloodless  altar  of  Mithras,  and  similar  adepts 
of  the  “mysteries”  in  the  West,  were  due  to  Buddhist 
propagandism.  He  considers  them  also  akin  to 
modern  Freemasonry.  Mr.  Mackenzie  gives  from 
Lassen’s  “  Indische  Alterthumskunde  ”  an  account  of 
the  Indian  initiation  into  the  Mysteries.  It  has  this 
advantage,  that  it  is  written  by  a  Freemason  to  show 
how  close  a  likeness  there  is  between  the  Indian 
initiation  and  that  of  Freemasons.2 

1  Cory,  “Ancient  Fragments, ”  p.  225. 

a  “  Royal  Masonic  Cyclopaedia,”  sub  voce  “  Mysteries  of  Hindostan.” 
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At  eight  years  of  age  the  child  girded  on  the 
sacred  cord.  For  the  “  Fellow-craft  degree  of  the 
Mason,”  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  calls  it,  the  disciple  “was 
led  into  a  gloomy  cavern  in  which  the  aporrheta  were 
to  be  displayed  to  him.  Here  a  striking  similarity  to 
the  Masonic  system  may  be  found.”  Three  chief 
officers  or  hierophants  “  are  seated  in  the  east,  west, 
and  south,  attended  by  their  respective  subordinates. 
After  an  invocation  to  the  sun,  an  oath  was  demanded 
of  the  aspirant  to  the  effect  of  implicit  obedience  to 
superiors,  purity  of  body,  and  inviolable  secrecy. 
Water  was  then  sprinkled  over  him,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  sandals  or  shoes,  and  was  made  to  circum¬ 
ambulate  the  cavern  thrice  with  the  sun.  Suitable 
addresses  were  then  made  to  him,  after  which  he  was 
conducted  through  seven  ranges  of  caverns  in  utter 
darkness,  and  the  lamentations  of  Mahadevi  or  the 
great  goddess  for  the  loss  of  Siva,  similar  to  the 
wailings  of  Isis  for  Osiris,  were  imitated.  After  a 
number  of  impressive  ceremonies  the  initiate  was 
suddenly  admitted  into  an  apartment  of  dazzling 
light,  redolent  with  perfume  and  radiant  with  all  the 
gorgeous  beauty  of  the  Indian  clime,  alike  in  flowers, 
perfumes,  and  gems.  This  represented  the  Hindu 
paradise,  the  acme  of  all  earthly  bliss.  This  was 
supposed  to  constitute  the  regeneration  of  the  candi¬ 
date,  and  he-  was  now  invested  with  the  white  robe 
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and  the  tiara.  A  peculiar  cross  was  marked  on  his 
forehead  and  the  Tau  cross  on  his  breast ;  upon 
which  he  was  instructed  in  the  peculiar  signs,  tokens, 
and  doctrines  of  his  order.  He  was  presented  with 
the  sacred  girdle,  the  magical  black  stone,  the 
talismanic  jewel  for  his  breast,  and  the  serpent 
stone  which  guaranteed  him  from  the  effects  of 
poison.  Finally,  he  was  given  the  sacred  word, 
A.U.M.” 

To  obtain  the  third  degree  it  was  necessary  to 
practise  tapas  in  a  forest.  In  the  “fourth  degree  the 
Brahmin  was,  by  peculiar  ceremonies,  conjoined  with 
the  divinity.” 

It  is  evident  that  we  get  here,  in  pantomimic  form, 
a  struggle  similar  to  that  which  Buddha  carried  on 
with  Mara,  or  his  lower  nature.  The  “  mysteries,”  in 
point  of  fact,  were  a  dramatic  representation  of  the 
struggle.  By-and-by  in  all  countries  they  degenerated 
into  histrionics.  At  first  the  struggle  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  mystic. 

I  think  that  geography  is  also  in  favour  of  my 
view.  The  caves  and  steeps  and  jangals  selected 
for  Buddha’s  teachings  show  that  he  wished  to  train 
his  Bhikshu  Sangha,  his  “  Mob  of  Beggars,”  in  secret. 
When  they  were  trained  he  launched  them  forth,  a 
conquering  force  that  has  never  been  matched. 

By  the  aid  of  the  monuments,  and  also  the 
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inscriptions,  we  can  throw  some  light  on  the  Buddhist 
cultus  before  Asoka’s  conversion. 

In  the  British  Museum  are  the  marbles  of  the 
Amaravati  Tope.  I  see  strangers,  with  puzzled  look, 
stop  before  certain  tablets  that  represent  marble 
worshippers  crouching  before  a  small  throne  or  table 
placed  before  a  marble  tree.  On  the  altar  are  often 
two  footprints.  More  learned  inquirers  have  been 
equally  puzzled.  But  the  recent  exhumation  of  the 
remains  of  the  Stupa  of  Bharhut  (B.c.  250)  has  placed 
the  meaning  of  these  emblems  beyond  the  region  of 
controversy.  Similar  designs  have  been  there  dis¬ 
covered,  and  they  are  furnished  with  explanations 
incised  in  the  Pali  character.  One,  it  is  said,  is  the 
throne  and  tree  of  Kasyapa,  another  the  throne  and 
tree  of  Kanaka  Muni,  and  so  on  through  the  list  of 
the  Seven  Great  Buddhas.  Every  great  Buddha  has 
his  tree  and  his  worship.  And  here  I  must  mention 
a  curious  piece  of  Chinese-puzzle  adjustment,  which 
shows  how  closely  the  ritual  fits  the  ancient  temple 
and  the  temple  the  ritual.  In  vol.  xvi.  of  the  “Asiatic 
Researches,”  Professor  Wilson  gives  a  ritual  from 
Nepal,  called  the  Praise  of  the  Seven  Buddhas.1 
Each  Buddha  is  “  adored  ”  in  a  separate  paragraph, 
and  it  is  announced  that  he  found  emancipation 
under  a  special  tree.  Comparing  the  list  of  these 

1  Page  453. 
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trees  with  that  of  the  Bharhut  Stupa,  as  given  by 
General  Cunningham,1  we  find  that  five  of  the  trees 
exactly  correspond.  The  sixth,  that  of  Visvabhu,  is 
obliterated.  Sakya  Muni’s  tree  in  one  list  is  the 
asvattha,  and  in  the  other  the  pippala — synonyms  for 
the  Ficus  religiosa.  This  seems  to  give  great  antiquity 
to  the  litany. 

I  will  copy  down  one  or  two  of  these  addresses  : — 

“  I  adore  Jinendra,  the  consuming  fire  of  sorrow,  the 
treasure  of  holy  knowledge  whom  all  revere,  who  bore 
the  name  of  Vipasvi,  who  was  born  in  the  race  of 
mighty  monarchs  in  the  city  of  Bandumati,  who  was 
for  eighty  thousand  years  the  preceptor  of  gods  and 
men ;  and  by  whom  endowed  with  the  ten  kinds  of 
power,  the  degree  of  Jinendra  was  obtained  at  the 
foot  of  a  patala-tree.” 

This  is  the  praise  of  Sakya  Muni  : — 

“  I  adore  Sakya  Simha  the  Buddha,  the  kinsman 
of  the  sun,  worshipped  by  men  and  gods,  who  was 
born  at  the  splendid  city  Kapilapura,  of  the  family  of 
the  chief  of  the  Sakya  kings,  the  life  of  which  best 
friend  to  all  the  world  lasted  one  hundred  years. 
Having  speedily  subdued  desire,  unbounded  wisdom 
was  acquired  by  him  at  the  foot  of  the  a£vattha- 
tree."  2 

1  Stftpa  of  Bharhut,  p.  46. 

2  “Asiatic  Researches,”  xvi.  p.  454. 
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But  before  folks  worship  trees  sculptured  in  marble, 
we  may  presume  they  worshipped  them  in  the  forest. 
Each  Buddha  has  his  tree,  because  that  tree  was  his 
earliest  symbol.  The  Seven  Great  Buddhas  are  the 
Seven  Rishis,  or  Prophets,  taken  on  from  the  Brah¬ 
mins.  They  are  the  seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear, 
which  constellation,  probably,  in  days  of  crude  as¬ 
tronomy  roughly  represented  the  apex  of  heaven. 
Allusions  to  the  Seven  Tala  Trees  that  surround  the 
mystic  Lion  Throne  occur  more  than  once  in  the 
Lalita  Vistara.1  It  is  possible  that  seven  trees  in  a 
forest  formed  the  first  rude  Buddhist  cathedral.  The 
sculptures  of  all  the  earliest  topes  attest  this  tree- 
worship.  And  in  several  of  them  a  spirit  is  repre¬ 
sented  coming  down  to  receive  the  offerings. 

The  stones  of  Asoka  here  also  give  us  their  in¬ 
valuable  testimony.  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
costly  chaityas  and  “  great  vihara  halls  ”  that  we 
read  of  in  Dr.  Rhys  Davids’s  history.  “Whenever 
devotees  shall  abide  round  the  holy  fig-tree  for  the 
performance  of  pious  acts,  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants  shall  be  in  making 
offerings  ;  and  according  to  their  generosity,  or  other¬ 
wise,  they  shall  enjoy  prosperity  or  adversity,  and 
they  shall  give  thanks  for  the  coming  of  the  faith. 
Whatever  villages  with  their  inhabitants  may  be 

1  Pages  263,  269,  etc. 
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given  or  maintained  for  the  sake  of  the  worship,  the 
devotees  shall  receive  the  same,  and  for  an  example 
unto  my  people  they  shall  exercise  solitary  austeri¬ 
ties.  And  likewise  whatever  blessings  they  shall 
pronounce  by  these,  shall  my  devotees  accumulate 
for  the  worship.  Furthermore,  the  people  shall  in 
the  night  attend  the  great  myrobolan  tree  and  the 
holy  fig-tree.  My  people  shall  accumulate  the  great 
myrobolan  tree-.  Pleasure  is  to  be  eschewed  as 
intoxication. 

“  My  devotees  doing  thus  for  the  profit  and  pleasure 
of  the  village,  whereby  they  coming  around  the  beau¬ 
teous  and  holy  fig-tree  may  cheerfully  abide  in  the 
performance  of  pious  acts”  (“Delhi  Pillar,”  Edict  IV., 
Prinsep). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Ficus  religiosa 

t 

was  the  tree  which  was  dedicated  to  Sakya  Muni. 
The  paragraphs  just  cited  show,  I  think,  for  certain, 
that  the  deification  of  Buddha  had  already  taken 
place.  Indeed,,  another  passage  on  the  Delhi  pillar 
sets  this  beyond  the  region  of  doubt : — 

“  And  he  who  acts  in  conformity  with  this  edict  will 
be  united  with  Sugato.” 

Union  with  the  Supreme  was,  as  we  have  shown, 
the  highest  object  of  Indian  worship,  and  here  we  see 
it  confused  already  with  union  with  Sugato  (the  “God 
of  the  present  happy  advent  ”),  a  name  of  Buddha. 
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But  a  second  piece  of  pure  history  gives  to  this 
deification  of  Buddha  a  still  earlier  date.  Seleucus 
Nicator  sent  an  ambassador,  named  Megasthenes,  to 
King  Chandragupta  (B.C.  302  to  298).  He  visited 
that  monarch  at  his  capital,  Palibothra,  or  Patna.  His 
account  of  the  India  of  that  day  is  unfortunately 
lost ;  but  through  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Arrian, 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  some  valuable  fragments 
have  come  down  to  usv  Patna,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  was  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Buddhist  Holy 
Land.  Clement  of  Alexandria  cites  a  passage  from 
Megasthenes,  “  On  Indian  Affairs.”  On  the  same 
page  he  thus  describes  the  Indian  “philosophers  : ” — 

“  Of  these  there  are  two  classes,  some  of  them  called 
Sarmanae  and  others  Brahmins.  And  those  of  the 
Sarmanae  who  are  called  Hylobii  neither  inhabit  cities 
nor  have  roofs  over  them,  but  are  clothed  in  the  bark 
of  trees,  feed  on  nuts,  and  drink  water  in  their  hands. 
Like  those  called  Encratites  in  the  present  day,  they 
know  not  marriage  nor  begetting  of  children.  Some, 
too,  of  the  Indians  obey  the  precepts  of  Buddha,  whom, 
on  account  of  his  extraordinary  sanctity,  they  have 
raised  to  divine  honours.” 

The  importance  of  this  passage  is  this,  that  from 
Strabo  we  get  the  description  given  by  Megasthenes 
of  the  Indian  philosophers,  and  it  is  made  certain  that 
the  earlier  part  of  this  passage  is  from  the  same  source. 
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Strabo  describes  the  Brahmins  and  the  “Germanes,” 
also  called,  he  says,  “  Hylobii.”  He  gives  the  same 
details  as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  about  their  feeding 
on  wild  fruits  and  wearing  the  bark  of  trees.  He, 
too,  draws  a  distinction  between  the  Germanes  and 
the  Brahmins  on  the  subject  of  continency,  the  Brah¬ 
mins  being  polygamists.1 

From  this  it  seems  certain  that  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria  was  writing  with  the  original  work  of  Megas- 
thenes  before  him.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that 
this  passage  about  Buddha,  sandwiched  as  it  is  be¬ 
tween  two  genuine  citations,  was  also  in  Megasthenes. 
Strabo  has  handed  down  to  us  another  statement  of 
Megasthenes  about  the  Hylobii  : — 

“  By  their  means  the  kings  serve  and  worship  the 
Deity.”  2 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Sarmanes  (Sra- 
manas)  and  Brahmins  of  Megasthenes  were  the 
Brahmins  and  the  Buddhists.  To  the  first,  according 
to  Megasthenes,  were  confided  sacrifices  and  cere¬ 
monies,  for  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living.  They 
were  a  caste  apart,  and  none  outside  this  caste  could 
perform  their  duties.  The  gods  would  not  accept 
the  sacrifices  of  such  an  interloper.  Their  ideas  on 

1  Cory,  “Ancient  Fragments,”  pp.  225,  227.  All  that  can  be  recovered 
of  Megasthenes  is  given  in  this  work  in  Greek  and  English. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  227 
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life  and  death  were  very  similar  to  those  of  Plato  and 
the  Greeks.  The  Brahmins  ate  flesh  and  had  many 
wives.  Every  new  year  there  was  a  great  synod  of 
them.  They  dwelt  in  groves  near  the  great  cities,  on 
“  couches  of  leaves  and  skins.” 

The  Hylobii,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  on  abso¬ 
lute  continence,  and  strict  vegetarianism  and  water¬ 
drinking.  Clitarchus  gives  us  an  additional  fact. 
Megasthenes,  we  learn  from  him,  has  also  recorded 
that  the  Hylobii  “  derided  the  Brahmins.” 

This  confirms  A£oka,  who  has  placed  on  record  the 
fact  that  the  official  creed  of  India,  until  he  changed 
it,  was  Brahminism.  It  proves,  too,  that  Buddha  was 
already  deified  170  years  after  his  death.  This,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  quite  settles  the  atheistic  question,  as 
the  deification  of  a  mortal  could  scarcely  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  body  of  professing  atheists.  Dr.  Rhys 
Davids  is  invaluable  as  a  Pali  translator ;  but  I  feel 
convinced  that  if  he  had  lived  amongst  natives  on 
the  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  he  would  have  been 
saved  many  errors.  God,  speaking  through  the  holy 
man,  is  still  and  ever  has  been  the  leading  Brahmin 
religious  idea.  “  What  is  God  ?  said  the  missionary 
Robson.  “He  is  speaking  to  you!”  replied  a 
Brahmin.  Trance  obsession  was  the  root  of  the 
fancy  ;  and  to  this  day  in  India  the  Brahmin  is  treated 
as  God  Almighty*  walking  on  the  earth.  His  feet  are 
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kissed,  and  offerings  of  flowers,  scents,  etc,,  are  made 
to  him,  because  this  is  the  homage  paid  by  man  to 
God.  A  little  female  Brahmin  child  is  often  placed 
on  a  throne  and  worshipped  as  Bhagavati.  At  the 
great  festival  of  Durga,  a  female  is  tricked  out  with 
the  fine  muslins  and  jewels  and  symbols  of  the  great 
goddess,  and  placed  on  an  altar  to  receive  flowers  and 
homage  and  incense  and  garlands,  all  through  the 
festival.  The  susceptibility  of  the  female  to  Sibylline 
frenzies,  no  doubt,  was  at  the  bottom  of  these  customs  ; 
but  these  facts,  combined  with  the  early  Buddhist 
sculptures,  suggest  a  pregnant  question.  Why  was 
Buddha,  when  alive,  honoured  with  prostrations,  feet- 
kissing,  offerings  of  food  and  flowers  and  incense  ? 
Why  was  Buddha,  when  dead,  honoured  with  similar 
offerings  ?  There  is  but  one  answer  to  this.  Divine 
homage  was  paid  to  Buddha  because  God  (call  him 
Buddha,  or  Brahma,  or  what  you  will)  was  supposed 
to  speak  through  him. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

KING  ASOKA. 

There  are  two  distinct  histories  that  record  the 
events  immediately  after  Sakya’s  death,  and  these 
radically  contradict  one  another.  The  first  is  the 
Mahaparinirvana  Sfttra,  which  affirms  that  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  w.orld  was  exclusively  agitated  with  this  great 
question  :  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  sacred  relics  of 
Tathagata  ?  The  second  narrative,  derived  by  Bud- 
dhaghosa  from  the  early  chronicles  of  Ceylon,  is 
admitted  by  all  scholars  to  be  a  much  later  one  ;  and 
according  to  it  the  Buddhist  world  was  exclusively 
agitated  by  a  totally  different  question,  namely,  with 
an  alleged  council,  summoned  three  months  after 
Buddha’s  death,  to  settle  the  voluminous  Buddhist 
canon.  Dr.  Oldenberg  sensibly  deduces  from  this  that 
the  second  narrative  is  pure  fiction.  “  It  shows,”  he 
says,  “  that  the  author  of  the  Mahaparinibbana  Sutta 
did  not  know  anything  of  the  first  council.”  Dr. 
Rhys  Davids,  in  opposition  to  this,  suggests  that  the 
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first  writer  ignored  the  first  council,  u  because  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  unnecessary  to  mention  an  event  which  had 
no  bearing  on  the  subject  of  his  work.”  Why  had  it 
no  bearing  on  the  subject  of  his  work  ?  In  any  case, 
to  assume  that  a  fact  is  genuine  because  we  can  invent 
a  fanciful  theory  to  show  why  it  is  not  recorded  in 
history,  is  scarcely  pure  Comtism. 

Bishop  Bigandet’s  history  throws  serious  doubts  on 
the  first  narrative  likewise.  It  shows  that  there  are 
two  histories  of  the  disposition  of  Buddha’s  relics 
differing  radically. 

The  first  narrative,  that  contained  in  the  Maha- 
parinirvana  Sutra  records  that  after  the  cremation  of 
the  body,  the  King  of  Magadha  demanded  a  portion 
of  the  relics,  with  a  view  to  build  a  tope  in  their 
honour.  The  same  request  was  made  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Vaisali,  Kapilavastu,  Allakapa,  Ramagama, 
Vithadipa,  and  Pava.  The  men  of  Kusinara  refused  ; 
but  to  avoid  strife,  the  relics  were  at  length  divided 
into  eight  portions.  Each  claimant  carried  away  his 
share  and  erected  a  tope  over  it.  The  second  narra¬ 
tive  affirms  that  Ka£yapa,  the  head  of  the  Buddhist 
faith  after  the  death  of  Buddha,  being  opposed  to  the 
superstition  of  relic-worship,  persuaded  the  eight 
kings  to  give  back  their  portions.  He  then  furtively 
carried  them  off  to  the  south-east  of  R£j agriha,  and 
caused  a  cavern  to  be  excavated.  In  the  centre  was 
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a  rich  chaitya  of  brass,  “in  form  and  proportions 
exactly  similar  to  the  great  Vihara  of  Ceylon.”  In 
six  caskets  of  solid  gold  the  relics  were  deposited. 
And  the  gold  caskets  were  in  the  centre  of  seven 
caskets  of  silver,  and  the  silver  ones  in  the  centre 
of  seven  caskets  of  precious  stones,  etc.  Five 
hundred  and  five  statues,  representing  Buddha  in  his 
five  hundred  and  five  previous  existences,  were  ranged 
around.  Five  hundred  and  five  lamps  flickered 
in  the  cavern.  The  whereabouts  of  this  cavern  was 
kept  a  secret  till  the  days  of  King  Asoka ;  when  it 
was  discovered,  together  with  a  scroll  of  gold,  in 
which  was  found  a  prophecy,  written  by  the  hand  of 
Kasyapa  himself  (two  hundred  years  at  least  before 
the  introduction  of  the  alphabet  into  India).  It  con¬ 
tained  these  words : — 

“  In  days  to  come  a  young  man  named  Piyadasi 
will  mount  the  throne  and  become  a  famous  king, 
called  A6oka.  By  him  Buddha’s  relics  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  all  over  Jambudvipa  [India].”  1 

Before  commenting  on  all  this  it  is  as  well  to  give 
the  Northern  account  from  an  early  narrative,  entitled 
the  “  Twelve  Acts  of  £akya.”  That  work  states  that 
the  relics  were  divided  into  eight  portions.  They 
were  then  deposited  in  a  pyramidal  building  in 
“  Ku6a,  or  Kama  Rupa.”  The  princes  in  Central 

1  Bigandet,  p.  331. 
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India  demanded  that  the  relics  should  be  divided,  but 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  people  of  Kusa 
refused.1 

If  we  snip  off  from  the  second  Southern  narrative 
the  silly  accretion  about  Ka^yapa  getting  back  the 
relics  from  the  eight  kings,  which  is  plainly  a  clumsy 
expedient  to  make  the  two  stories  tack  together,  it 
harmonizes  substantially  with  the  Northern  account. 
Buddha’s  body  was  cremated,  and  the  relics  deposited 
in  a  single  sepulchral  moupd.  This  was  what  he 
expressly  ordered  to  be  done  according  to  the  Pari- 
nirvana  Sutra,  as  I  shall  shortly  show. 

I  have  shown  from  the  Mahabharata  that  pil¬ 
grimages  to  the  dead  Rishi  in  his  stupa  constituted 
the  prominent  religious  rite  at  about  the  date  of 
Buddha’s  advent.  We  know  from  the  anthropologists 
that  after  cremation  was  adopted  a  vase  of  ashes 
represented  the  dead  saint  in  his  temple  domicile. 
We  know  from  history  that  when  A3oka  made 
Buddhism  the  official  creed,  he  had  costly  stftpas 
erected  to  Buddha  in  every  part  of  his  wide  domains, 
and  in  each  stftpa  a  tiny  fragment  of  Buddha’s  relics, 
a  tooth,  a  pinch  of  ashes,  was  deposited.  The  ex¬ 
planation  I,  take  to  be  this.  A£oka  had  to  change 
a  simple  theosophy  into  a  creed  fit  for  a  vast  empire. 
Reverence  to  Buddha’s  tomb  and  Buddha’s  tree 
1  Csoma  Korosi,  “  Asiatic  Researches,”  vol.  xx.  p.  297. 
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seemed  the  chief  tangible  features  of  that  religion, 
viewed  from  the  outside.  This  saint-worship  was  also 
the  Brahminical  creed  at  the  date  of  ASoka.  That 
monarch  made  the  tope-worship  the  main  feature  of 
his  new  official  religion.  But  the  prominence  given 
to  Sakya  Muni  over  all  other  saints  required  a  novel 
expedient,  relic  distribution.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  originality  of  Asoka. 

From  Hwen  Thsang’s  “  Memoires  ”  we  can  restore 
this  tope- worship.  At  Mathuri  the  “  heretics  ”  of 
the  “  Little  Vehicle  ”  still  carried  it  on.  Sariputra, 
Maudgalyayana,  Ananda,  Upali,  and  other  saints 
of  Buddhism  had  each  his  stfipa.  At  certain  fixed 
fast  days  the  worshippers  collected  in  crowds. 
Jewelled  banners  and  parasols  were  reared  aloft. 
Clouds  of  incense  and  quite  a  “  rain  ”  of  flowers 
were  offered.  Once  a  year  the  relics  were  exposed 
to  the  crowd.  Those  who  went  fasting  to  the  spot 
could  often  see  a  miraculous  coruscation  round  the 
relic  exposed.  Miracles  worked  by  a  relic  are 
crowded  into  the  narrative  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim. 
Even  walking  three  times  round  a  stupa  within  the 
rails  would  produce  a  certain  cure  at  some  stupas.1 

The  rule  of  the  good  King  Asoka  was  a  very  note¬ 
worthy  attempt  to  establish  on  cold  earth  the  rule 

1  Hwen  Thsang,  “  Memoires,”  vol.  i.  pp.  109,  208 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  49. 
“  Histoire,”  pp.  103,  104,  216,  etc. 
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of  the  sky.  War  was  forbidden,  and  executions  and 
torture.  Slavery  was  condemned,  and  the  orgies  of 
blood  at  the  autumn  festival.  For  the  benefit  of  both 
beast  and  man,  gardens  of  healing  shrubs  and  herbs 
were  to  be  cultivated  everywhere.  Shady  trees  were  to 
be  planted  along  the  high-road,  wells  sunk,  serais,  or 
inns,  erected.  He  records  on  his  rocks  that  previous 
kings  had  found  delight  in  “  gambling,”  and  “  hunting 
the  antelope  ”  in  “  convivial  meetings,”  when,  for  the 
purpose  sometimes  of  food  and  sometimes  of  “  false 
gods,”  many  harmless  animals  were  put  to  death.  But 
for  these  a  great  Festival  of  Dharma  was  to  be 
substituted,  with  many  “  fireworks,”  “  elephant  pro¬ 
cessions,”  parade  of  “ chariots,”  and  much  ‘‘beating 
of  drums.”  A  feast  of  the  pattern  instituted  by 
A£oka  was  witnessed  by  Hwen  Thsang  on  the 
“  Plain  of  Munificence  ”  (Danamandala)  at  Allahabad. 
Four  hundred  thousand  people  were  collected  together, 
with  countless  elephants  and  chariots  and  men-at-arms. 
King  £iladitya  pitched  his  splendid  pavilion  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Ganges.  King  Kumara  had  a  fine 
tent  in  a  grove  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  Eighteen 
other  kings  attended.  The  accumulated  wealth  of 
five  years  in  Siladitya’s  vast  empire  was  given  away  in 
presents  and  food.  For  eight  days  the  festival  lasted  ; 
and  on  the  eighth  the  king,  having  given  his  last 
diamond  necklace  and  silken  robe,  appeared  in  the  rags 
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of  a  pauper.  Under  a  fine  canopy  a  golden  image 
of  Buddha  presided, 1  flanked  by  statues  of  Indra  and 
Brahma.  When  this  golden  Buddha  moved  about,  as 
we  see,  on  another  occasion,2  Siladitya  disguised  as 
Indra  with  a  white  fly-whisk,  and  Kumara  disguised 
as  Brahma  with  a  dainty  parasol,  waited  humbly  upon 
him.  This  custom  throws  light  on  many  passages  of 
the  Lalita  Vistara.  In  the  Mahiwanso  it  is  announced 
that  King  Asoka  instituted  a  seven-days’  “  festival  of 
the  Sight  offering,”  during  which  a  “  miraculous 
figure  ”  of  Buddha  was  constantly  visible.  The  two 
histories  throw  light  the  one  on  the  other. 

The  Buddhism  of  Asoka  was  a  Buddhism  of  stfipas, 
processions,  pilgrimages,  .feasts  for  the  poor.  His  rule 
was  a  very  noteworthy  attempt  to  introduce  the  rule 
of  the  “  Other  Bank  ”  on  this  side  of  the  Vaitarani. 
But  by  designing  a  new  and  lower  Buddhism  for  the 
people,  he  undermined  the  purer  faith. 

1  “  Histoire,”  p.  254.  2  Ibid.,  p.  244. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  “  CARRIAGE  THAT  DRIVES  TO  THE  GREAT 

NOWHERE.” 

The  Buddhism  of  the  “  Great  Vehicle,”  as  it  was 
called  by  its  disciples,  and  the  “Vehicle  that  drives 
to  the  Great  Nowhere,”  as  it  was  called  by  the 
earlier  school,  was  first  officially  recognized  at  a  great 
convocation  summoned  by  King  Kaniska  about 
A.D.  io.1 

The  controversy  between  the  “  Vehicles  ”  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  an  allegory.  Three  vehicles,  the  first 
drawn  by  a  sheep,  the  second  drawn  by  a  stag,  and 
the  third  drawn  by  an  elephant,  once  crossed  a  river. 
The  sheep,  drawing  the  little  vehicle,  looked  selfishly 
in  the  direction  of  the  “other  bank.”  The  stag 
looked  backwards,  after  the  manner  of  stags  when 
the  hunter’s  arrows  are  assailing  their  does.  The 
noble  elephant,  drawing  the  great  vehicle,  marched 
on  sure  ground.  This  fable  was  invented  by  the  dis- 

1  Hwen  Thsang,  “  Memoires,”  vol.  i.  pp.  173  et  seq. 
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ciples  of  the  Great  Vehicle,1  and  the  moral  it 
intended  to  inculcate  was  this.  The  selfish  disciples 
of  the  Little  Vehicle  look  forward  to  the  “  Other 
Bank,”  look  forward  to  a  future  life.  The  disciples 
of  the  Great  Vehicle  disdained  such  selfishness.  It 
was  called  the  “  Pride  of  Individuality  ”  (Atma- 
mada) ;  and  Hwen  Thsang  records  how  a  foolish 
monk  of  the  Little  Vehicle  was  sternly  rebuked  in 
the  heaven  Tusita  by  Maitreya  himself,  for  holding 
it.2  The  disciples  of  the  Little  Vehicle  worshipped 
the  Buddha  of  the  past  ;  the  disciples  of  the  Great 
Vehicle  worshipped  “  Bodhisatwa  ”  Maitreya,  the 
Coming  Buddha. 

The  worship  of  a  Bodhisatwa  seems  at  first  sight 
the  worship  conceived  by  a  madman.  The  main 
design  of  the  Lalita  Vistara  is  to  show  how  a 
Bodhisatwa  is  to  develop  into  a  Buddha.  The 
Bodhisatwa  is  in  the  heaven  Tusita.  He  is  still  in 
the  Kamaloka,  or  Domain  of  Appetite.  His  “Divine 
eye  ”  is  still  closed.  Far  from  being  the  Governor  of 
the  Universe,  for  it  was  thus  Maitreya  got  to  be 
viewed,  he  can  do  no  good  thing.  And  yet  the  great 
allegory  is  full  of  interpolated  passages  which  call  the 
“  Buddhas  of  the  Ten  Horizons  ”  the  “  Bodhisatwas 
of  the  Ten  Horizons,”  and  so  on.  The  absurdity 

1  Fa  Hian,  p.  io. 

2  Hwen  Thsang,  “  Memoires,”  vol.  i.  p.  222. 
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reaches  its  culminating  point  when,  in  the  Nepalese 
litany,  although  it  is  entitled  the  “  Praise  of  the 
Seven  Buddhas,”  an  address  to  an  eighth  Buddha, 
Maitreya,  is  added.  And  as  ritual  is  a  more  con¬ 
servative  institution  than  metaphysic,  some  other 
marked  inconsistencies  were  found  necessary.  The 
corpse-worship  of  the  old  Buddhism  had  to  be 
retained,  because  that  was  the  outward  rite  of 
Buddhism.  But  as  the  prophet  that  has  not  yet 
come  to  the  world  is  not  yet  available  as  a  corpse, 
sepulchral  mounds  had  to  be  erected,  that  contained 
neither  corpses  nor  relics.  The  Bodhisatwa,  or  future 
Buddha,  had  many  stupas  erected  to  him.  They 
contained  no  relics,  but  the  disciples  of  the  “  Vehicle 
that  drives  to  the  Great  Nowhere”  offered  flowers 
and  food  to  the  non-existent  relics.  They  marched 
three  times  round  the  stupa,  within  the  mystic  altar 
rails.  This  “  Bodhisatwa  ”  was  sometimes  called 
“  Bodhisatwa  Mahjusri,”  the  architect  of  the  heavens.1 
He  was  sometimes  called  “  Bodhisatwa  Avalokites- 
vara,”  the  “  God  who  looks  down  upon  us.”  On  the 
Ganges,  Hwen  Thsang  was  seized  by  pirates. 
These,  struck  by  his  splendid  physique,  prepared  to 
sacrifice  him  to  the  goddess  Durga.  The  pilgrim 
prayed  to  Maitreya,  and  suddenly,  aloft  in  the  sky, 
“  in  the  palace  of  the  Tu£ita  heaven,”  the  dazzling 
1  Klaproth,  “  Travels  of  Fa  Hian,”  p.  1/3. 
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form  of  the  Bodhisatwa  appeared.  He  was  seated  on 
a  throne  with  legions  of  spirits  around  him.  A 
mighty  tempest  suddenly  arose,  which  whirled  the 
dust  into  huge  spiral  clouds,  and  sank  all  the  pirates’ 
boats.  They  repented,  and  released  the  pilgrim.1 
Fa  Hian,  in  a  mighty  storm  at  sea,  also  nearly  lost 
his  life.  He  prayed  to  Bodhisatwa  Avalokitesvara, 
and  the  ship  was  saved.2 

At  Mathura,  during  his  visit,  as  the  pilgrim  Hwen 
Thsang  shows,  this  rival  stupa-worship  was  very 
marked.  The  disciples  of  the  Little  Vehicle  paid 
homage  to  the  relics  of  ^ariputra,  Maudgalyayana, 
Ananda,  and  the  other  great  Buddhist  saints,  who  had 
each  one  a  handsome  stupa  in  that  city.  But  the 
disciples  of  the  Great  Vehicle  worshipped  the 
Bodhisatwas,  says  the  Chinese  pilgrim.3  Fa  Hian 
bears  similar  testimony.4 

If  a  vast  nation  of  subtle  thinkers  were  suddenly 
called  upon  to  choose  between  the  teachings  of  a 
prophet  of  the  past,  and  those  of  a  prophet  yet 
unborn,  one  would  think  that  the  teachings  of  the 
former  would  have  the  preference,  as  they  would 
certainly  be  better  available  to  the  general  public. 
How  the  quaint  cultus  of  a  man  who  was  only  to 
attain  the  spiritual  enlightenment  some  thousands  of 

1  Hwen  Thsang,  “  Histoire,”  p.  118.  2  Fa  Hian,  p.  359. 

3  Hwen  Thsang,  “  Histoire,”  p.  104.  4  “  Pilgrimage,”  p.  101. 
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years  hence  arose,  it  is  very  difficult  now  to  say 
precisely.  We  see  from  the  writings  of  Hwen 
Thsang,  that  from  its  political  side  the  movement 

A 

was  aimed  against  the  authority  of  the  Acharya  of 
Magadha,  the  Rome  of  the  Buddhists.  Kaniska,  a 
powerful  Kashmiri,  had  conquered  vast  territories 
that  included  Hindu  Kush,  and  Kabul,  Yarkand  and 
Khokan,  Kashmir  and  Ladak,  the  plains  of  the 
Upper  Ganges  as  far  as  Agra,  the  Punjab,  Rajputana, 
Guzerat,  and  Scinde.  Such  a  large  Buddhist  empire 
would  require  a  strengthened  discipline  amongst  its 
great  army  of  monks.  Magadha  was  not  included  in 
this  empire,  and  the  two  leading  monks  of  Kaniska, 
Parsvika  and  Vasubandhu,  may  have  wished  to 
establish  an  ecclesiastical  authority  independent  of 
the  “  High  Priest  of  all  the  world,”  as  the  Acharya 
of  Magadha  is  called  in  the  Mahawanso.1  Perhaps 
the  authority  of  the  latter  was  ill  defined  ;  and  perhaps 
it  had  also  become  weakened  now  that  Magadha  was 
no  longer  the  head-quarters  of  a  large  empire.  If  a 
strong  religious  controversy  were  raging,  it  would  be 
the  manifest  policy  of  the  king’s  head  ecclesiastics  to 
take  the  side  that  opposed  the  Acharya  (“Teacher” 
par  excellence)  of  Magadha.  The  leader  of  the 
religious  movement  was  a  monk  of  the  convent  of 
Ayodhya — a  visionary,  one  Asangha,  who  was  trans- 

1  Mahawanso,  p.  21. 
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ported  one  night  to  the  heaven  Tusita,  and  received 
the  Yoga  Sastra,  the  principal  Scripture  of  the  new 
faith,  from  Maitreya  himself.  Vasubandhu,  his  pupil, 
was  also  an  author.  He  indited  many  of  thp  chief 
Sastras  of  the  innovating  Buddhism.1  He  presided 
at  the  convocation  summoned  by  King  Kaniska  to 
introduce  it.  The  king  wanted  to  hold  the  con¬ 
vocation  at  Magadha  : — 

“  He  wished  to  repair  to  Raj agriha,  to  the  stone 
palace  where  Kasyapa  had  formed  the  collection  of 
sacred  books.  But  the  honourable  Parsvika  (his 
senior  monk)  said  to  him:  ‘Take  care,  in  that  city 
are  many  heretics  !  Many  conflicting  opinions  will 
be  expressed,  and  we  shall  not  have  time  to  answer 
and  refute  them.  Why  compose  Sastras  ?  The  whole 
convocation  is  attached  to  this  kingdom.  Your 
realms  are  defended  on  all  sides  by  high  mountains, 
under  the  guardianship  of  Yakshas.’  ”  2 

It  is  plain  from  this  that  the  new  creed  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  teeth  of  the  High  Priest  of  Magadha 
and  the  official  Buddhism  ;  but  Magadha  afterwards 
took  it  up,  as  its  tendency  was  plainly  in  the  direction 
of  strengthening  the  priesthood.  At  the  date  of  King 

t  A 

Siladitya  the  Acharya  of  Magadha,  in  his  head-quarters 
at  Nalanda,  was  the  chief  exponent  of  the  new  creed. 

1  Hwen  Thsang,  “  Histoire,”  p.  114  et  seq. 

2  Ibid.,  “  fylemoires,”  vol.  i.  p.  174. 
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I  will  copy  down  two  passages  from  Hwen 
Thsang.  This  is  what  the  disciples  of  the  Little 
Vehicle  said  of  their  opponents  : — 

“  They  answered  that  the  heretics  of  the  Carriage 
that  drives  to  the  Great  Nowhere  [Sunyapushpa],1 
residing  at  the  monastery  of  Nalanda,  differed  in 
nothing  from  the  Kapalikas.”  2 

They  said,  too,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Great 
Vehicle  did  not  come  from  Buddha  at  all.3 

A  Kapalika  was  a  Brahmin,  cunning  in  Tantric 
rites.  A  drama — the  Prabodha  Chandra  Udaya — 
gives  us  a  sketch  of  him  when  Buddhism  was  the 
official  religion  of  India.  Talking  to  a  Buddhist  he 
speaks  thus : — 

“  With  goodly  necklace  decked  of  bones  of  men, 

Haunting  the  tombs,  from  cups  of  human  skulls 
Eating  and  quaffing,  ever  I  behold, 

With  eyes  that  meditation’s  salve  hath  cleared, 

The  world  of  diverse  jarring  elements 
Composed,  but  still  all  one  with  the  Supreme. 

The  Buddhist. .  This  man  professes  the  rule  of  a  Kapalika.  I  will 
ask  him  what  it  is  {going  to  him).  O  ho,  you  with  the  bone  and  skull 
necklace  !  what  are  your  hopes  of  happiness  and  salvation  ? 

The  Adept.  Wretch  of  a  Buddhist  !  Well,  hear  what  is  our  religion  : — 

With  flesh  of  men,  with  brain  and  fat  well  smeared, 

We  make  our  grim  burnt  offering — break  our  fast 
From  cups  of  holy  Brahmin’s  skull,  and  ever 
With  gurgling  drops  of  blood  that  plenteous  stream 


1  Pushpa  means  “flower  ”  as  well  as  “  carriage.”  Eitel  prefers  this 
rendering. 

2  Hwen  Thsang,  “Memoires,”  p.  220. 


3  Ibid. 
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From  hard  throats  quickly  cut ;  by  us  is  worshipped 
With  human  offerings  meet  the  dread  Bhairava. 

****** 

I  call  at  will  the  best  of  gods,  great  Hari, 

And  Hara’s  self  and  Brahma.  I  restrain 
With  my  sole  voice  the  course  of  stars  that  wander 
In  heaven’s  bright  vault ;  the  earth,  with  all  its  load 
Of  mountains,  fields,  and  cities,  I  at  will 
Reduce  once  more  to  water ;  and,  behold, 

I  drink  it  up  !  ”  1 

The  Kapalika,  or  Adept,  plainly  thought  that  he 
was  God  on  earth  ;  that  at  will  he  could  restrain  the 
movement  of  the  stars  and  destroy  the  universe. 
Plainly,  in  the  view  of  the  early  Buddhist  school,* the 
movement  entitled  the  Great  Vehicle  was  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  turning  the  humble  “  Son  of  Sakya  ”  into  a 
pretentious  Kapalika.  In  early  Buddhism  any  one, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  other  mortal,  could 
make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  supreme  Buddha  merely 
by  walking  three  times  round  a  relic  stupa.  But 
Hwen  Thsang  plainly  tells  us  that  the  apostles  of 
the  Great  Vehicle  discouraged  this  worship  of  Sakya 
Muni  and  the  dead  saints. 

In  the  view  of  the  disciples  of  the  Little  Vehicle 
the  movement  entitled  the  Great  Vehicle  was  mani¬ 
festly  in  the  direction  of  Brahmin  sacerdotalism. 
Seydel  thinks  that  the  passage  in  the  Lalita  Vis- 
tara  where  Buddha  hands  over  his  authority  to 

1  Journ.  Beng.  As.  Soc.,  vol  vi.  p.  15. 
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Maitreya  in  the  heaven  Tusita  is  a  veiled  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Buddha  handing  over  the  headship  of  the 
visible  Church ;  and  that  Maitreya  may  have  been 
accepted  in  the  first  instance  like  the  Christian  “  Com¬ 
forter  ”  by  sacerdotalists,  as  a  vague  Being  that  was 
practically  the  Visible  Church  deified.  Here  Fa 
Hian,  the  other  Chinese  pilgrim,  may  be  cited.  He, 
too,  makes  Maitreya-worship  the  key-stone  of  the 
new  creed.  “Without  the  assistance  of  Maitreya, 

t 

who  could  have  continued  the  labours  of  Sakya  and 
reduced  his  laws  to  practice  ?  ” 1  Maitreya,  to  the 
pilgrim,  was  plainly  something  akin  to  the  principle 
of  Church  development  enunciated  by  Cardinal 
Newman. 

Details  of  the  convocation  of  Kaniska  are  given  by 
Hwen  Thsang.  The  number  of  monks  was  fixed 
at  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  The  am'bitious 
Vasubandhu  presented  himself  at  the  door,  but  the 
traditions  of  early  Buddhism  were  still  strong.  Some 
of  the  monks  desired  him  to  depart,  as  none  but 
Arhats  (the  fully  enfranchised)  could  remain  near  the 
building. 

“  I  care  little  for  the  enfranchisement  of  study”  (the 
rank  of  Arhat), 2  said  Vasubandhu.  Then,  with  some 
inconsistency,  he  performed  a  great  miracle  to  prove 
that  he  had  attained  that  dignity.  He  flung  into  the 

1  Fa  Hian,  p.  37.  2  Hwen  Thsang,  “Histoire,”  p.  104. 
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air  a  ball  of  thread,  and  one  end  remained  fixed  in 
the  sky.  A  similar  prodigy  was  witnessed  by  Marco 
Polo  and  other  old  travellers.  Vasubandhu  was 
chosen  president,  and  the  convocation  commented  on 
the  Three  Baskets.1 

Bishop  Bigandet  has  an  interesting  chapter  on  the 
“  Hierarchy  of  the  Buddhists.”  2  Dr.  Rhys  Davids,  in 
opposition  to  this,  tells  us  that  there  was  no  hierarchy 
until  the  Buddhists  set  one  up  in  Tibet  ;3  which  they 
did  about  the  fourteenth  century  A.D.  I  have  no 
space  to  adjudicate  between  these  rival  authorities  ; 
but  a  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  might 
be  expected  a  priori  to  be  the  better  informed  on 
such  a  subject.  Certainly,  too,  there  was  a  “  High 
Priest  of  all  the  world  ”  as  early  as  the  second  con¬ 
vocation,  according  to  the  Mahawanso ; 4  and  this 
Acharya,  as  he  was  also  called,  was  always  the  pupil 
of  his  predecessor,  as  General  Cunningham  has  pointed 
out.5 

Hwen  Thsang  throws  some  light  on  the  status  of 
the  Acharya  in  his  day.  He  gives  him  the  same 
title  as  is  given  to  him  in  the  Mahawanso.  It  must 
be  mentioned  that  India  at  this  time  was  governed 
by  a  powerful  monarch,  Siladitya,  whose  dominions, 


1  Hwen  Thsang,  “ 
2  Bigandet,  p.  447. 

4  Mahawanso,  p.  21. 


Memoires,”  pp.  176,  177. 

3  “  Buddhism,”  p.  246. 
s  “  Bhilsa  Topes,”  p.  72. 
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according  to  Dr.  Hunter,  extended  from  the  Punjab 
to  North-East  Bengal — from  the  Himalayas  to  the 
Narbada  River. 

But  the  centre  of  the  Buddhist  spiritual  power  and 
the  centre  of  the  imperial  power  were  many  miles 
apart.  The  emperor’s  capital  was  Kanouj.  The 
Rome  of  the  Buddhists  was  still  in  Magadha,  and 
their  largest  ecclesiastical  centre  on  a  mountain  at 
Nalanda  (Baragaon).  It  would  seem  as  if  this  spot 
was  not  in  the  actual  territory  ruled  by  Siladitya,  for 
a  king  named  Kumara,  in  Eastern  India,  sent  a 
message  to  the  Mahathero  that  if  he  did  not  send 
Hwen  Thsang  to  him  he  would  come  to  Nalanda 
and  make  it  a  heap  of  ruins.  As  a  nod  from  King 
Siladitya  brought  this  king  fawning  along  the  Ganges 
in  a  superb  travelling  palace  to  pay  his  homage,  we 
may  presume  that  Siladitya’s  soldiers  were  not 
actually  posted  at  Nalanda.  If  they  had  been,  King 
Kumara  would  no  more  have  thought  of  threatening 
to  lay  it  in  ruins,  than  the  King  of  the  Belgians  would 
propose  to  go  and  burn  the  palace  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Paris. 

Hwen  Thsang’s  visit  to  Nalanda  and  its  convents 
throws  some  light  on  the  sunny  days  of  Buddhism. 

f 

These  convents  were  built  by  King  Sakraditya  and  his 
five  successors.  There  were  eight  courts  surrounded 
by  a  long  brick  wall.  Lines  of  tall  towers  pierced 
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the  sky.  Pavilions  adorned  with  coral  were  sur¬ 
mounted  some  with  domes  and  some  with  graceful 
pinnacles,  amongst  which  floated  the  mountain  mists. 
The  houses  of  the  Men  of  Pure  Life  were  four  storeyed. 
The  temples  had  pillars  ornamented  with  dragons 
and  rafters  shining  with  rainbow  tints.  Precious 
jade  adorned  the  red  columns  and  the  richly  carved 
roof.  The  pilgrim  tells  us  that  Indian  architecture 
was  exactly  like  the  Chinese.  “  Carved  balustrades 
allowed  the  light  to  shine  through  them,”  says  the 
worthy  pilgrim.  We  can  easily  conjure  up  the  scene. 

Vast  tanks  outside  the  convents  were  spread  with  the 
blue  lotus.  The  spot  had  once  been  a  mango  garden, 
and  as  such  was  given  to  Buddha  by  a  rich  merchant. 
The  fine  mango  plantations  still  gave  shade  to  the 
Men  of  Pure  Life.  Inside  or  attached  to  the  convent, 
when  Hwen  Thsang  visited  it,  were  no  less  than  ten 
thousand  monks.  Amongst  the  many  convents  in 
India,  he  adds,  were  none  as  rich  and  as  grand  as 
this.1 

The  Acharya  was  so  respected  that  u  nobody  dared 
even  mention  his  name.”2  He  was  alluded  to  as 
the  Treasury  of  Dharma  (Saddharmakosa). 

Hitherto,  in  India  kings  and  monks  had  always 
paid  their  reverence  to  the  Chinese  pilgrim.  As  his 
adventures  are  given  to  us  by  two  of  his  disciples, 
1  Hwen  Thsang,  vol.  i.  pp.  150,  151.  2  See  p.  144. 
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this  may  be  a  little  exaggeration  to  gratify  Chinese 
susceptibilities.  But  when  Hwen  Thsang  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Acharya  in  the  Nalanda  convent  there 
can  be  no  mistake  as  to  who  paid  the  homage  on 
that  occasion.  Twenty  old  monks  introduced  the 
pilgrim  to  Dharmakosa. 

“  When  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the  superior  he 
paid  him  all  the  duties  of  a  disciple,  and  exhausted 
every  token  of  homage.  In  obedience  to  the  sacred 
regulations  and  the  official  etiquette,  he  [the  Chinese 
pilgrim]  moved  forwards  on  his  knees,  supporting 
himself  on  his  elbows.  He  struck  the  ground  with 
his  forehead,  and  made  it  resound  with  the  tappings 
of  his  feet.” 1 

The  Convocation  of  Kanouj  took  place  shortly  after 
this,  and  its  details  were  fixed  by  the  High  Priest  of 
all  the  World. 

The  Grand  Lama  of  Tibet  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  Acharya  of  Magadha,  who,  on 
the  sacking  of  the  great  vihara  of  Nalanda,  took 
refuge  first  of  all  in  North  India,  and  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  Buddhists  from  that  quarter  escaped  to  Tibet. 
The  traditions  that  we  possess,  though  scanty,  seem 
to  point  to  this  conclusion.  In  1417  there  was  already 
a  Grand  Lama  in  Tibet,  one  Tsonkhapa,  a  Buddhist 
from  India.  Like  the  earliest  Acharyas  he  appointed 


1  Hwen  Thsang,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 
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his  successor  to  the  office,  one  Dharma  Rancha.1  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Lama  is  recognized  as 
the  head  of  the  Buddhist  Church  by  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  M.  Abel  de  Remusat,  in  his  “  Origine  de 
l’Hierarchie  Lamaique,”  cites  the  literature  of  the 
latter  to  show  that  it  was  conceived  that  at  the  death 
of  Buddha  he  at  once  reappeared  on  earth  in  Bengal 
as  a  “teacher”  of  kings.  That  seems  to  be  as  the 
Acharya ;  and  it  is  stated  that  Buddha  as  the  Grand 
Lama  is  always  on  earth.2  Gengis  Khan  patronized 
the  Buddhists  ;  and  his  grandson  officially  designated 
the  “  Master  of  Doctrine  ”  in  Tibet,  the  “  Living  God,” 
the  “  Self-existent  Buddha,”  etc.8  Intolerant  Mussul¬ 
mans  could  only  have  proceeded  to  such  extremities 
on  the  supposition-  that  a  vast  body  of  Buddhists  in 
their  dominions  believed  that  the  Grand  Lama  was 
the  Acharya,  and  that  it  was  politic  to  conciliate 
them. 

Dr.  Rhys  Davids  draws  a  parallel  between  Lamaism 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  “  natural  causes  ”  produce  the  same 
priestly  developments.4  I  own  that  I  fail  to  see  the 
close  parallelism  of  conditions.  Lha  Sa  is  a  half- 
starved  village  amongst  the  glaciers  of  the  Himalayas. 
What  are  the  “  natural  causes  ”  that  could  evolve  a 

1  Schlagintweit,  “  Buddhism  in  Tibet,”  p.  153.  2  See  pp.  24,  25. 

3  See  pp.  27,  28,  29.  4  “  Buddhism,”  p.  247. 
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“  pope,”  “  cardinals  or  chutuktas,”  “  cathedrals,”  a 
“  hierarchy,”  “  mystic  sacraments,”  “  gorgeous  pro¬ 
cessions  ” 1  in  desolate  uplands  ?  When  a  Constantine 
in  Europe,  or  an  Asoka  in  India  rules  a  large  army 
of  priests,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  spiritual  general 
and  his  lieutenants  would  be  a  necessity.  I  can 
understand  Lamaism  rising  at  Magadha,  but  not  at 
Lha  Sa. 

Bishop  Bigandet  shows  that  in  Burmah  there 
are  “  novices,”  “  professed  members,”  “  heads  of 
monasteries,”  a  “  provincial  ”  who  rules  over  the 
monks  of  an  entire  district,  and  a  “  superieur  general,” 
or  “  grand  master,”  residing  in  the  capital.  This 
looks  very  like  a  “  hierarchy.”  2 

1  “  Buddhism,”  p.  250.  2  “■  La  Vie  de  Gaudama,”  p.  478. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

BUDDHAGHOSA  AND  THE  ATHEISM  OF  CEYLON. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  there 
came  to  Magadha  a  young  Brahmin  who  excelled  in 
religious  disputation,  l^ear  the  bo-tree  there  was  a 
convent  where  the  youth  obtained  shelter.  And 
thanks  to  the  good-natured  toleration  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhists,  he  was  allowed  day  after  day  to  rehearse  his 
fiery  speeches,  “  clasp  his  hands,”  and  otherwise  get  up 
his  logic  and  gestures.  He  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Mahathero,,  who  by-and-by  converted  him. 

The  eloquence  of  the  new  convert  soon  became 
more  renowned  than  ever.  He  was  called  Buddha- 
ghosa,  the  “Voice  of  Buddha,”  because  he  was  as 
“  eloquent  as  Buddha  himself.”  These  details  are 
from  the  Mahawanso,  and  so  are  the  significant 
passages  that  follow. 

One  day  the  head  of  the  Buddhist  Church,  one 
Rewato,  came  to  the  young  man,  and  said — 

“  In  the  island  of  Ceylon  is  a  commentary  on  the 
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Buddhist  holy  books.  It  is  called  the  Atthakatha, 
and  was  written  in  the  Cingalese  language  by 
Mahindo,  the^son  of  Asoka.  Outside  Ceylon  this 
commentary  does  not  exist.  Go  thither  and  translate 
this  commentary  into  Pali.” 

Supposing  that  we  were  to  hear  that  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  had  learned  that  a  fifth  Gospel 
existed  in  Gaelic  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  that  he  had 
sent  his  chaplain  to  translate  it  into  English,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  it  into  the  lectionary,  such  a  story 
would  be  equally  probable. 

Buddhaghosa  repaired  to  Ceylon,  to  the  convent  at 
Anuradhapura,  and  commenced  his  task.  A  miracle 
authenticated  his  qualifications.  The  Atthakatha  in 
its  present  form  contains  more  than  one  life  of 
Buddha,  lives  of  the  six  previous  Buddhas,  and  long- 
winded  commentaries  on  all  the  Cingalese  Scriptures. 
These  in  turn  were  “  recompiled  ”  by  the  young  convert. 
The  Buddhist  Scriptures  of  Ceylon,  “  if  translated  into 
English,”  says  Dr.  Rhys  Davids,  “  would  be  about 
four  times  as  long  as  our  Bible.”  1  Yet  when  this 
colossal  task  was  completed,  the  spirits  (devas)  con¬ 
jured  away  the  manuscript,  and  the  painstaking  convert 
went  to  work  a  second  time.  Again  his  completed 
work  was  spirited  away,  and  again  he  finished  it. 
The  mischievous  spirits  then  restored  the  two  previous 

1  “  Buddhism,”  p.  20. 
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translations,  and  lo  and  behold,  in  the  three  great 
compilations,  not  a  “  verse/’  a  “  meaning  of  a  word,” 
a  “  letter,”  or  a  transposition  differed.  By  this 
miracle  Buddhaghosa  proved  his  powers.  “  Of  a 
truth,”  said  the  monks  of  Ceylon,  “  this  is  the  coming 
Buddha,  Maitreyo  !  ” 

In  the  long  and  elaborate  article  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ,  from  which  I  have 
been  quoting,1  Tumour  makes  patent  a  wholesale 
falsification  of  the  ancient  Cingalese  chronicles  by 
Buddhaghosa. 

The  main  objects  of  this,  in  his  view,  were — 

i.  To  show  that  Wijayo,  who  figures  in  these 
chronicles  as  the  first  King  of  Ceylon,  was  a  disciple 
of  Buddha  ;  that  he  was  sent  by  Buddha  to  Ceylon  ; 
that  he  arrived  there  at  Buddha’s  death  (b.c.  593  in 
the  annals  of  Ceylon).  As  the  historical  Wijayo, 
according  to  Tumour,  did  not  appear  on  the  page  of 
history  until  about  one  hundred  years  later,  the  lives 
of  some  of  the  kings  who  ruled  in  Ceylon  prior  to 
Asoka  have  to  be  spread  out  like  niggard  butter  on 
abundant  bread  to  make  up  these  one  hundred  years. 
One  dies  over  a  hundred  years  of  age.  Another  “com¬ 
mences  a  turbulent  reign  ”  at  ninety.  A  third  seems 
to  have  been  147  years  of  age.2  The  two  dates  that 
can  be  checked  by  Western  chronology,  the  date  of 

1  Journ.  heng.  As.  Soc.,  vol.  vi.  p.  725.  2  Ibid.,  p.  721. 
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Alexander’s  expedition  and  that  of  Megasthenes  to 
King  Chandragupta  at  Patna,  are  both  dislodged  by 
these  changed  dates.  Alexander,  according  to  the 
Ceylon  chronology,  must  have  visited  India  in  the 
days  of  Asoka,  and  not  “  during  the  commotions  which 
preceded  the  usurpation  of  the  Indian  empire  by  his 
grandfather  Sandracottus.”  1  And  the  embassy  of 
Megasthenes  to  Patna  would  have  to  be  set  down  in 
Asoka’s  reign  likewise. 

2.  The  story  of  Wijayo  is  only  one  of  many 
fictitious  incidents,  all  designed  to  invest  the  spread 
of  Buddhism  in  Ceylon  with  paramount  importance. 
Prophecies  about  a  branch  of  the  great  bo-tree  being 
planted  at  Anuradhapura,  about  Buddha’s  collar-bone 
going  to  the  dagoba  in  the  same  place,  are  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  dying  Tathagata  in  Buddhaghosa’s 
Atthakatha. 

3.  To  fill  up  the  same  gap  preposterous  ages  have  to 
be  given  also  to  the  monks,  who  take  part  in  the  three 
convocations  that  Buddhagosa  describes.  One  is  107 
years  of  age,  another  140,  according  to  the  unrelenting 
arithmetic  of  Tumour.2 

The  minutely  adjusted  dates  of  the  Cingalese 
kings,  he  says,  “  are  found  only  in  Buddhaghosa’s  Pali 
version  of  the  Atthakatha  and  in  the  Mahawanso.”  3 

1  Journ.  Beng.  As.  Soc.,  vol.  vi.  p.  716.  2  Ibid.,  p.  723 

3  Ibid.,  p.  717. 
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As  the  second  work  was  composed  by  Mahanama  at 
least  fifty  years  after  the  Buddhaghosa’s  visit,1  Mr. 
Tumour  plainly  fixes  the  forgeries  on  the  latter. 

In  the  account  in  Buddhaghosa’s  Atthakatha  of  the 
three  great  convocations,  a  leading  feature  has  to  be 
noticed.  It  is  recorded  that  eight  monks  who  had 
seen  Buddha  were  present  at  the  second  convocation, 
which  occurred  one  hundred  years  after  the  first. 

We  possess  two  histories  of  the  three  Buddhist 
convocations,  that  of  the  North  and  that  of  the  South. 
These  are  utterly  at  variance  the  one  with  the  other. 

The  Northern  account  seems  to  me  the  most  plau¬ 
sible.  Buddha’s  early  disciples  were  required  to  sle£p 
under  trees  and  never  enter  a  house.  They  were  also 
required,  for  missionary  purposes,  to  shift  this  rude 
domicile  every  night.  Wandering  beggars  (Bhikshus) 
of  this  sort  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  collect  a 
large  literature.  A  “  convocation,”  as  it  is  called,  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  just  after  Buddha’s  death. 
“  The  first  compilers,”  says  Csoma  Korosi,  “  were  three 
individuals  of  his  principal  disciples.  Upali  compiled 
the  Vinaya  Sutram  ;  Ananda  the  Sutranta ;  and 
Kasyapa  the  Prajnya  Paramita.”  2 

Buddhism  struggled  in  obscurity  until  the  reign 
of  Asoka,  when  it  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  a 

1  “  History  of  Ceylon,”  p.  27. 

2  “Asiatic  Researches,”  vol.  xx. 
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convert  of  that  powerful  monarch.  This  was  the 
cause  of  its  outside  success.  In  the  Northern  account, 
after  the  three  disciples  had  collected  the  scanty 
scraps  of  remembered  precepts,  there  is  no  convoca¬ 
tion  until  Asoka  summoned  one  at  Patna.  The  third 
convocation  is  fixed  in  the  reign  of  Kaniska,  four 
hundred  years  after  Sakya. 

The  motive  of  Buddhaghosa  in  cramming  one 
hundred  fictitious  years  into  the' narrative  has  been 
not  quite  appreciated  by  Tumour.  I  shall  be  able  to 
make  it  plain  as  I  proceed,  that  Buddhaghosa  has 
condensed  the  three  convocations  into  the  space  of 
time  that  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Buddha  and 
the  conversion  of  Ceylon  to  Buddhism,  and  that  his 
hundred  fictitious  years  were  wanted  for  this  purpose. 
His  motive  was,  as  Tumour  suggests,  the  exaltation 
of  Ceylon  Buddhism  ;  but  on  the  theological  side  it 
went  deeper.  He  was  about  to  push  the  “  Carriage 
that  drives  to  the  Great  Nowhere  ”  into  flat  atheism, 
and  sap  the  authority  of  the  High  Priest  of  Magadha 
in  Ceylon.  It  may  be  asked,  if  the  last  were  his  object, 
why  he  did  not  fall  back  on  the  Little  Vehicle, 
the  original  Buddhism.  The  answer,  gathered 
from  Hwen  Thsang,  is  plainly  that  Ceylon  was 
already  saturated  with  the  teachings  of  the  Great 
Vehicle  and  its  chief  Scripture,  the  Yoga  Sastra. 
Buddhaghosa,  too,  learnt  all  his  Buddhism  from  the 
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Mahathero  of  Magadha.  From  Fa  Hian  we  know 
that  the  great  monastery  of  Magadha  in  his  day 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  disciples  of  the  Great 
Vehicle.1  Fa  Hian  and  Buddhaghosa  were  nearly 
contemporaries.  Thus  we  see  that  both  in  Ceylon 
and  from  the  Mahathero  of  Magadha,  Buddhaghosa 
could  have  learnt  only  one  Buddhism,  the  Buddhism 
of  the  “  Carriage  that  drives  to  the  Great  Nowhere.” 
Besides  this,  Buddhaghosa  was  a  Brahmin,  a  more 
or  less  converted  Brahmin.  He  was,  perhaps,  of  the 
type  Kapalika ;  at  any  rate,  he  wished  to  make  his 
own  status  as  priest  more  exalted  and  more  Brah- 
minic.  In  early  Buddhism  Buddha  forgave  sins  ; 
in  Cingalese  Buddhism  the  priest  is  knelt  to  as 
God,  and  he  forgives  sins.  In  North  Buddhism  the 
supernal  triad  grant  the  mystic  grace  that  comes  with 
the  Parivrajya  Vrata  when  the  monk  is  ordained  ; 
in  Cingalese  Buddhism  the  superior  of  the  convent 
grants  it.  Buddha  had  been  dethroned  in  the  sky  to 
make  way  for  the  Church  Militant  deified,  and  Bud¬ 
dhaghosa  wanted  a  Buddhism  of  his  own. 

I  am  aware  that  all  this  goes  completely  counter 
to  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Rhys  Davids.  He  contends 
that  the  Buddhism  of  Ceylon  was  the  Buddhism  of 

1  He  calls  it  “  the  very  lofty  and  very  beautiful  Great  Vehicle 
Monastery,”  meaning  no  doubt  the  Monastery  of  Nalanda  (“  Pilgrim¬ 
age,”  P-  254)- 
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the  Little  Vehicle ;  and  that  the  Little  Vehicle 
the  original  Buddhism,  denied  any  after-life,  and 
was  in  fact  the  “  Carriage  that  drives  to  the  Great 
Nowhere.”  But  surely  Hwen  Thsang  is  a  better 
authority  on  the  point  than  Dr.  Rhys  Davids,  con¬ 
sidering  that  he  was  chosen  expressly  by  the 
Acharya  of  Magadha  to  conduct  the  great  convoca¬ 
tion  of  King  £iladitya,  which  was  summoned  specially 
to  consider  the  metaphysical  dispute  between  the 
disciples  of  the  Great  Vehicle  and  the  disciples  of  the 
Little  Vehicle. 

“  In  Ceylon,”  he  says,  “  are  about  ten  thousand 
monks  who  follow  the  doctrines  of  the  Great 
Vehicle.” 1  He  says,  moreover,  that  the  controversy 
raged  fiercely  for  a  long  time  before  the  Great  Vehicle 
was  successful  over  the  Little  Vehicle.  He  tells  us 
that  one  of  the  chief  apostles  of  the  Great  Vehicle  was 
Deva  Bodhisatwa,  a  Cingalese  monk.2  At  Kancha- 
pura  the  Chinese  pilgrim  came  upon  three  hundred 
monks  that  had  just  fled  across  the  water  from 
Ceylon,  to  escape  the  anarchy  and  famine  consequent 
on  the  death  of  the  king  there.3  Hwen  Thsang  was 
a  sort  of  Lord  High  Inquisitor  at  the  Convocation 
of  Kanouj,  that  suppressed  the  Little  Vehicle  a  short 

1  Hwen  Thsang,  “  Histoire,”  p.  192. 

2  “Memoires,”  vol.  i.  p.  218,  277 

8  Hwen  Thsang,  “  Histoire,”  p.  192. 
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time  afterwards.  If  a  vessel  containing  three  hundred 
mixed  Christians  from  the  Low  Countries  had  been 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Spain  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  II.,  we  may  fairly  presume  that  any  of  them 
released  after  due  inquiry  by  the  Holy  Office  might 
be  considered  Catholic,  and  not  Protestant. 

That  a  foreigner  like  Hwen  Thsang  should  have 
been  chosen  to  conduct  the  Convocation  of  Kanouj 
argues  the  possession  by  him  of  much  metaphysical 
subtlety ;  whereas  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  seems  to  me  a 
confused  thinker  though  invaluable  as  a  translator. 
He  says  Buddhism  is  an  “  atheism  ;  ”  but  he  says 
that  in  the  South  the  Buddhists  “  worship  Buddha.”  1 
He  says,  moreover,  that  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon 
“think  Brahma  the  Highest  God.”2  He  says  that  the 
Buddhists  “  take  as  their  ultimate  ”  the  world  of 
matter,3  and  yet  that  they  believe  in  a  “  Messiah  ” 
like  the  Christians — a  “  Word  of  God  made  flesh.” 
He  says  that  Buddha  rejected  the  idea  of  the  soul,  or 
of  “  anything  of  any  sort  that  exists  in  any  manner 
after  death,”  and  yet  that  he  would  have  rejected  the 
“  title  Agnostic  with  indignation.”  4  I  shall  show  as  I 

1  “  Buddhism,”  p.  170.  2  Indian  Antiquary ,  vol.  i.  p.  371. 

3  “  Buddhism,”  p.  87. 

4  This  is  qualified,  it  is  true,  by  an  explanation  that  by  gnosis  the 
doctor  means  knowledge  of  the  seen  and  not  of  the  spirit  world. 
This  would  make  Clement  of  Alexandria  an  Agnostic,  and  Professor 
Clifford  a  fervent  Gnostic. 
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proceed  that  Fa  Hian  confirms  Hwen  Thsang  on 
important  points.  And  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  himself 
tells  us  that  in  Ceylon  the  “  White  Statue  ”  of 
Maitreya  is  everywhere.1  This  is,  in  fact,  the  kernel 
of  the  question.  The  worship  of  Maitreya  is,  in  brief, 
the  Buddhism  of  the  Great  Vehicle. 


1  “  Buddhism,”  p.  201. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  FIRST  CONVOCATION. 

Buddha  died  miserably  under  a  tree  ;  but,  according 
to  the  Atthakatha,  there  were  near  Raj  agriha,  at 
the  moment  of  his  death,  eighteen  great  viharas 
(monasteries)  all  “filled  with  rubbish,”  because  the 
monks  had  gone  off  to  be  present  at  the  saint’s  crema¬ 
tion.  The  monks  determined  to  repair  these  monas¬ 
teries,  for  fear  of  the  reproach  that  the  “  enormous 
wealth  ”  bestowed  for  religious  purposes  was  misap¬ 
plied.  Five  hundred  of  them  got  together,  and  said, 
u  Let  us  employ  ourselves  in  the  first  month  of  Wasso 
(the  Buddhist  Lent)  in  repairing  the  monasteries.  In 
the  middle  month  of  Wasso  we  will  hold  a  convo¬ 
cation  on  Dhammo  and  Winayo.”  At  the  end  of  the 
first  month  these  repairs  were  completed. 

The  monks  then  went  to  the  King  of  R&j agriha  and 
said,  “Maharaja,  we  propose  to  hold  a  great  convo¬ 
cation  on  religion  and  discipline.  On  the  Webhara 
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Mountain  is  a  cave  called  Sattapanni.  Be  graciously- 
pleased  to  prepare  that  cave  for  us !  ” 

The  king  at  once  gave  orders  that  a  nlighty  cave- 
temple  should  be  scooped  out  of  the  rock.  A  “  hall,” 
with  “  pillars  ”  and  “  walls,”  was  executed  as  if  by 
the  hand  of  Visvakarma,  the  architect  of  heaven. 
“  Flights  of  steps,  embellished  with  representa¬ 
tions  of  festoons  of  flowers  and  of  flower-creepers, 
rivalling  the  splendour  of  the  decorations  of  his 
palace,  and  imitating  the  magnificence  of  the  man¬ 
sions  of  the  devas,”  were  constructed.  Five  hundred 
carpeted  seats  were  prepared  for  the  monks,  and  a 
pulpit  for  the  principal.  A  preaching  desk,  “  for  the 
sanctified  Buddha  himself,”  in  the  centre  of  the  hall 
facing  the  east  was  erected,  and  an  ivory  fan  placed 
upon  it.  This  incident  shows,  I  think,  that  the  early 
sermon-monger  was  supposed  to  get  his  inspiration 
direct  from  the  dead  Tathagata. 

In  two  months  this  great  cave-temple  was  com¬ 
pleted  ;  and  the  monks  were  summoned.  A  difficulty 
arose  about  Ananda,  who  had  not  acquired  the 
miraculous  powers  that  stamp  the  adept  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Prajna  Paramita,  the  wisdom  of  the  unseen 
world.  Thus,  as  first  constituted,  the  convocation 
consisted  of  499  members,  and  a  vacant  carpet  was 
spread  for  Ananda.  During  the  night  he  meditated 
on  the  Kayagasta  Satiya,  and  in  the  morning  these 
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powers  came ;  and  in  proof  he  reached  his  seat 
through  the  medium  of  the  floor  of  the  temple. 

Maha  Kasyapa  was  the  chief  Thero,  and  he  opened 
the  proceedings  by  requesting  Upali,  to  detail  Bud¬ 
dha’s  injunctions  on  discipline.  Upali  before  answer¬ 
ing,  sat  in  the  pulpit  of  Buddha,  and  held  the  mystic 
ivory  fan.  Three  hundred  and  four  Sikkhapadini  on 
form  and  rites  were  wearily  gone  through.  After 
Upali  detailed  each  section  the  monks  at  once  chanted 
it  forth.  When  Upali  took  the  mystic  fan  in  his 
hand  the  mighty  earth  quaked.  As  the  narrative 
announces  that  this  was  done  to  give  the  assembly 
a  greeting  similar  to  the  one  that  Buddha  used  to 
give  his  Arhats,  I  think  the  idea  plainly  was  that, 
instead  of  being  annihilated,  the  great  teacher  was 
present,  obsessing  Upali  in  his  chair.  After  Upali  had 
revealed  all  that  he  recollected  from  Buddha’s  lips  on 
the  subject  of  discipline,  Ananda  stepped  into  the 
“  pulpit  of  the  sanctified  Buddha  himself,”  and  detailed 
all  the  utterances  that  he  could  call  to  mind  about 
Dharma.  The  Northern  account  gives  to  Ananda  the 
Sutras,  and  to  Kasyapa  the  department  of  Prajna 
Paramit&,  or  Dharma.  The  convocation  sat  for  seven 
months.  Earthquakes  and  other  miracles  greeted*  its 
finish. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  we  are  here  in  the  presence  of 
a  piece  of  pure  history.  The  details  of  the  great  cave- 
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temple  with  its  mats,  pulpits,  ivory  fan,  chanting 
monks,  etc.,  are  too  lifelike  to  be  absolute  invention. 
The  incident  of  the  eighteen  tumble-down  viharas 
filled  with  rubbish,  but  hastily  got  ready,  is  not  the 
sort  of  incident  that  would  have  suggested  itself  to  a 
Cingalese  writer  of  fiction.  The  Mahawanso,  describ¬ 
ing  the  great  banquets  during  Asoka’s  inauguration, 
announces  that  elks,  wild  hogs,  and  winged  game 
came  to  the  king’s  kitchen  of  their  own  accord,  and 
then  expired  ;  that  parrots  daily  brought  nine  hundred 
thousand  loads  of  hill  paddy,  and  mice  husking  that 
hill  paddy  converted  it  into  rice.  The  fine  fancy  of 
a  Cingalese  historian,  if  left  to  itself,  would  have  gone 
off  into  similar  flights. 

But  if  the  convocation  described  is  a  bond  fide  con¬ 
vocation,  it  cannot  be  the  first  convocation  of  the  Cinga¬ 
lese  records ;  nor  yet  the  second,  nor  even  the  third. 
The  cave  which  is  thought  to  be  the  Sattapanni  cave 
(though  its  identity  is  questioned  by  Mr.  Fergusson) 
is,  according  to  that  authority,  a  natural  cave  “  slightly 
improved  by  art.”  1  In  Asoka’s  day  the  cave-temple 
was  a  small  cave  without  sculpture,  and  with  merely 
a  polished  roof.  Even  in  Kaniska’s  day  there  was 
no  cave-temple  of  the  gorgeous  pattern  here  described. 
This  gives  a  very  modern  date  to  the  narrative.  It 
gives  us,  I  think,  without  any  doubt,  some  details  of 

1  “  Indian.  Architecture,”  p.  108. 
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Kaniska’s  convocation.  Observe  that  the  number  of 
monks  in  Kaniska’s  convocation,  and  the  number 
of  monks  in  the  first  convocation  as  recorded  by 
Buddhaghosa,  are  in  each  case  exactly  four  hundred 
and  ninety-nine.  In  each  case,  also,  this  is  made  up 
to  five  hundred  by  a  monk  performing  a  miracle. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  if  in  the  third  or 
fourth  century  of  our  era  a  writer  in  Ceylon  were 
drawing  up  a  history  of  the  convocations,  the  details 
of  the  last  one  would  naturally  be  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  in  his  mind.  He  would  see  the  panorama  of 
history  reversed.  The  last  convocation  would  be 
clear,  the  second  and  first  dim  and  shadowy.  I 
must  point  out,  too,  that  the  incident  of  the  chanting 
monks  could  not  have  taken  place,  as  described  in 
the  Ceylon  books.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
get  five  hundred  monks  to  learn  by  heart  a  volu¬ 
minous  canon,  four  times  as  long  as  our  Bible,  in  the 
time  given.  Two  contradictory  narratives  have  been 
n-ade  use  of — a  story  similar  to  the  Northern  story, 
which  announced  that  three  disciples  collected  the 
scanty  scraps  of  the  remembered  precepts  of  Buddha 
three  months  after  his  death,  and  a  narrative  of 
Kaniska’s  convocation,  which  would  have  had  the 
incident  of  the  chanting  monks.  At  that  period  they 
could  have  sung  out  all  the  canonical  books,  as  they 
knew  them  by  heart.  The  incident  of  Ananda’s 
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exclusion,  on  account  of  defective  mystical  know¬ 
ledge,  is  also  an  impossible  incident,  as,  instead 
of  being  the  only  monk  of  five  hundred  ignorant  of 
Dharma,  he  is  confessed  to  be  the  only  one  who 
knew  anything  about  it.  The  incident  has  a  mean¬ 
ing  when  applied  to  Vasubandhu,  as  he  was  of  a 
school  that  exalted  the  Bodhisatwa  over  the  Arhat. 
The  disciples  of  the  Great  Vehicle  objected  to  become 
Arhats. 

But  the  evidence  that  Buddhaghosa’s  account  of 
the  first  convocation  has  been  largely  made  up  from 
details  of  Kaniska’s  convocation  is  by  no  means 
exhausted.  The  chief  individual  work  discussed  was 
the  Brahmajala  Sutra.  Maha  Kasyapa,  the  pre¬ 
sident.  asked  Ananda  which  Sutra  should  be  first 
considered. 

“  Lord,  the  Brahmajala  Sutra,”  said  Ananda. 

“  Let  us  then  rehearse  first  that  Sutra,”  said"  the 
president,  “which  triumphed  over  the  various  heretical 
faiths  sustained  by  hypocrisy  and  fraud,  which  un¬ 
ravelled  the  doctrinal  issue  of  the  sixty-two  heterodox 
sects,  and  shook  the  earth  together  with  its  ten  thou¬ 
sand  component  parts.”  When  Ananda  had  explained 
all  about  this  Sutra,  the  earth  rocked.  “All  the  thir¬ 
teen  Sutras,”  says  the  narrative,  “were  then  rehearsed 
in  the  prescribed  forms.”1 

1  Tumour,  Journ.  Beng.  As.  Soc. ,  vol.  vi.  p.  521. 
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I  shall  show  by-and-by  that  the  Brahmajala  Sutra 
is  the  chief  armoury  of  Dr.  Rhys  Davids.  From  it 
he  has  derived  his  “original  Buddhism,”  the  “Bud¬ 
dhism  of  the  Little  Vehicle.”  From  it,  too,  he  has 
derived  his  notion  that  Buddha  denied  the  existence 
of  the  “  soul  ”  and  of  “  anything  of  any  sort  that 
exists  in  any  manner  after  death.”  The  doctor  is 
evidently  not  aware  that  the  Brahmajala  Sutra  was 
a  prominent  work  of  the  Great  Vehicle.  This  is  made 
patent  by  the  Chinese  books.1  It  is  called  Fan  Kang. 
As  its  special  object,  according  to  Buddhaghosa,  was 
to  triumph  over  heterodox  sects  (who  believed  in  soul 
and  a  future  life),  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  really 
was  made  a  prominent  book  at  the  convocation 
which,  und.er  Kaniska,  first  made  official  the  teachings 
of  the  “  Carriage  that  drives  to  the  Great  Nowhere.” 
Fa  Hian  fully  supports  his  brother  pilgrim,  Hwen 
Thsang.  He  says,  very  positively,  that  the  disciples 
of  the  Little  Vehicle  worshipped  the  saints  of  the  past, 

4  '  A  f 

Kasyapa,  Sakya  Muni,  Ananda,  Sariputra,  etc.  He 
s^ys,  as  explicitly,  that  the  disciples  of  the  Great 
Vehicle  worshipped  the  Bodhisatwas,  Manjusri,  and 
Avalokitesvara.2  In  a  storm,  when  leaving  Ceylon,  the 
worthy  pilgrim  sent  up  a  prayer  to  this  last  being, 

1  See  Remusat’s  note  to  “  Pilgrimage  of  Fa  Hian,”  p.  108  He  cites 
Hoa  Yen,  the  great  authority  on  the  Great  Vehicle. 

2  Fa  Hian,  p.  ioi. 
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and  the  ship  escaped.  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  confesses 
that  the  “  Arhat,”  or  saint  idea,  was  the  “  key-note  ”  of 
“  early  Buddhism/’  the  Little  Vehicle,  and  that  the 
“  Bodhisatwa  ”  idea  was  the  “  key-note  ”  of  the  Great 
Vehicle,  the  “later  school;”1  but  if  his  conclusions 
are  true,  the  disciples  of  the  Little  Vehicle  worshipped 
the  saint  of  the  past,  although  they  believed  in  his 
non-existence,  and  the  disciples  of  the  Great  Vehicle 
made  it  their  special  tenet  to  leave  off  the  worship 
of  the  saint  of  the  past,  because  they  had  become 
convinced  that  he  still  lived. 

I  think  that  the  additional  light  that  Dr.  Oldenberg 
has  thrown  on  the  building  up  of  the  Cingalese 
legend  of  the  first  convocation  has  been  quite  mis¬ 
understood  by  Dr.  Rhys  Davids.  Dr.  Oldenberg 
brings  together  two  narratives,  and  shows  that  the 
Buddhaghosa  narrative  has  taken  long  passages  word 
for  word  from  the  first,  taken  many  of  the  incidents, 
especially  one  of  a  foolish  monk  called  Subhadda, 
who  rejoiced  because  Buddha  was  no  longer  present 
to  annoy  them  with  his  authoritative  words,  “  This 
beseems  you  !  This  beseems  you  not !  ”  “  Every¬ 

thing  that  the  legend  of  the  First  Council  alleges  as 
a  motive  for,  and  as  a  background  to,  the  story  about 
Kassapa’s  proposal  for  holding  the  council,  is  found 
here  altogether,  except  that  there  is  no  allusion  to 


1  “  Hibbert  Lectures,”  p.  254. 
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the  proposal  itself  or  to  the  council.  ...  If  anywhere, 
we  should  certainly  have  expected  to  find  here  some 
allusion  to  the  great  authentic  depositions  about 
Dhamma  and  Vinaya.”  I  think  no  one  except  Dr. 
Rhys  Davids  will  draw  exception  to  Dr.  Oldenberg’s 
conclusion,  “What  we  have  here  before  us  is  not 
history  but  pure  invention,  and  moreover  an  invention 
of  no  very  recent  date.”  1 

Although  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  is  the  warmest  defender 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  first  convocation,  if  we 
consult  dates  it  would  seem  as  if  even  he  had 
abandoned  it.  He  has  written  an  article  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  death  of  Buddha  at  412  B.c.2  That  would 
of  course  give  the  date  of  the  first  convocation. 
But  in  his  preface  to  his  Buddhist  Suttas,  he 
announces  that  their  date  may  be  “fixed  without 
much  uncertainty  ”  about  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth 
or  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  before  Christ. 
As  the  second  convocation  is  recorded  to  have  taken» 

place  one  hundred  years  after  the  first,  this  would 

\ 

make  them  fit  in  with  the  second  convocation.  In 
his  “Buddhism”  he  fixed  their  date,  also  “without 
much  uncertainty,”  at  the  third  convocation.  I  don’t 
quite  see  how  it  is  consistent  with  the  severe  positive 
method  to  shift  a  date  up  and  down  in  this  manner. 

1  Vinaya  pitaka,  Introd. 
z  Numismata  Orient.,  1877.. 
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If  the  poems  of  Rowley,  a  priest  said  to  have  lived  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  can  be  proved  to  have  been  forged 
by  Chatterton,  a  mere  shifting  of  dates,  say,  to  the 
fourteenth  century  or  the  sixteenth  would  not  make 
them  a  bit  more  authentic.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  this  is  a  case  not  of  gossipy  history  but  of  title- 
deeds.  It  is  not  in  debate  whether  or  not  some 
convocation  of  Buddhist  monks  sat  somewhere,  but 
whether  the  testimony  of  the  Cingalese  chronicles 
about  the  Cingalese  holy  books  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  put  all  other  Buddhist  literature  out  of  court. 

Regarding  the  second  convocation  I  have  already 
said  perhaps  enough.  Tumour  shows  that  to  make 
up  the  hundred  odd  years  which,  as  he  alleges, 
Buddhaghosa  has  foisted  on  the  original  chronicles, 
a  line  of  preternaturally  long-lived  monks  had  to  be 
added  as  companions  to  the  patriarchal  kings. 

“If,”  he  says,  “we  follow  the  narrative  history  of 
the  Buddhist  patriarchs,  and  which  is  termed  the 
“sacerdotal  succession,”  we  shall  find  ample  justifi¬ 
cation  for  throwing  equal  discredit  on  the  dates  of 
both  convocations.  In  that  narrative  will  be  found  a 
consecutive  and  detailed  account  of  no  less  than  six 
generations  of  preceptors  having  intervened  from  the 
death  of  Sakya  to  the  meeting  of  the  third  convoca¬ 
tion,  comprising  a  period  of  235  years,  and  affording 
an  average  of  about  thirty-nine  years  for  each 
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preceptor.” 1  This  causes  impossible  ages  to  be  given 
to  some  of  the  monks,  170,  140  years,  and  so  on  ;  and 
prophecies  about  Moggaliputta  Tissa  and  Asoka  have 
been  foisted  into  the  deliberations  of  the  council. 
The  subjects  discussed,  such  as  whether  an  ascetic 
may  sit  on  seats  covered  with  fringes,  may  drink  whey, 
whether  also  he  is  forbidden  to  eat  after  midday,  or 
is  allowed  a  few  minutes’  grace  until  the  shadow  of 
the  declining  sun  is  two  inches  long,  plainly  belong  to 
times  when  monks  are  fat  and  idle,  not  lean  and  active. 
Fortunately,  too,  we  can  completely  disprove  this 
second  convocation  from  pure  history.  Megasthenes 
visited  Patna  B.C.  302  to  298.  As  Buddha  died 
470  B.C.,2  and  the  second  convocation  took  place  at 
Vaisali  one  hundred  years  after  his  death,  it  must 
have  taken  place  B.C.  370.  So  Megasthenes  visited 
Patna,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Vaisali,  not 
more  than  seventy  years  after  the  second  convocation. 
Instead  of  finding  lazy  Buddhist  monks  living  in 
sumptuous  monasteries  and  entering  into  puerile 
disputes  about  whether  or  not  they  were  to  have 
fringes  to  their  couches  and  so  on,  he  found  the 
Buddhists  with  no  other  monasteries  than  the  jangal 
and  the  mountain  waste.  Even  the  rich  Brahmins, 
the  official  priests,  dwelt  in  those  days,  as  I  have 

1  Journ.  Beng.  As.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  724. 

2  This  is  the  date  accepted  by  Max  Muller,  Biihler,  and  the  chief 
authorities. 
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shown,1  in  a  “  grove,”  and  slept  on  skins  of  beasts  and 
couches  of  leaves. 

“  The  second  convocation,”  says  Tiele,  “  said  to 
have  been  held  under  a  certain  King  Kalasoka,  is  as 
little  historic  as  that  prince  himself.”  2 

1  From  Megasthenes,  see  p.  162. 

2  “Ancient  Religions,”  p.  139. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  THIRD  CONVOCATION. 

I  NOW  come  to  the  third  convocation  said  to  have 
been  held  in  the  reign  of  King  Asoka.  And  here  we 
are  on  sure  ground.  Buddhaghosa’s  account  of  the 
thirty-four  books  “  reaffirmed  ”  at  this  convocation 
can  be  proved  to  be  pure  fiction  by  the  best  of  all 
possible  evidence,  the  evidence  of  the  Asoka  stones. 
With  Buddhaghosa’s  third  convocation,  of  course,  his 
first  and  second  depart  also  to  the  Great  Nowhere. 
I  have  been  considering  the  building  up  of  the 
Buddhaghosa  legend,  rather  than  seriously  arguing 
against  his  history  of  the  three  convocations. 

On  the  Bairat  rock  is  a  list  of  the  “  religious  works  ” 
which  Asoka  orders  the  monks  and  nuns  to  get  by 
heart.  This  list  consists  of  seven  tractates  ;  and  in 
the  Dhauli  Separate  Edict  the  king  expressly  orders 
that  nothing  else  shall  be  recited  at  his  temples 
except  what  he  expressly  enjoins.1 

1  Cunningham,  “  Corp.  Ins.  Indicarum,”  p.  128. 
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1.  The  Summary  of  Discipline. 

2.  The  Supernatural  Powers  of  the  Masters. 

3.  The  Terrors  of  the  Future. 

4.  The  Song  of  the  Muni. 

5.  The  Sfitra  on  Asceticism. 

6.  The  Question  of  Upatishya. 

7.  The  Admonition  to  Rihula  concerning  Falsehood, 
uttered  by  our  Lord  Buddha. 

Nothing  can  be  more  important  than  this.  If  the 
Bair&t  rock-inscription  is  genuine,  the  Ceylon  history 
of  the  convocations  is  pure  fiction.  I  brought  this 
argument  forward  in  my  “  Buddha  and  Early 
Buddhism,”  and  only  one  critic,  Dr.  Rhys  Davids, 
has  ever  attempted  to  meet  it.  I  will  consider  his 
answer  presently. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  old  Indian 
creeds  holy  books  were  handed  down  entirely  by 
recitation.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet,  according  to 
Professor  Max  MuHer,  General  Cunningham,  and  the 
chief  authorities,  were  not  known  in  India  until 
Anoka’s  day.  We  know  from  the  MaMwanso2  that 
the  holy  books  of  Ceylon  were  not  committed  to 
writing  until  the  reign  of  King  Wattaganini  (104  to 
76  B.C.).  So  the  books  that  A£oka  ordered  to  be 
handed  down  by  the  recitation  and  chantings  of  his 
monks  must  have  plainly  constituted  the  entire  body 


1  Chap,  xxxiii. 
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of  the  recognized  Scriptures.  In  what  way  could  any 
other  Scriptures  come  down  ?  Dr.  Oldenberg  talks 
of  these  seven  books  as  if  they  were  “  passages  ”  only, 
he  believing  that  the  large  body  of  Pali  Scriptures  of 
Ceylon  was  in  existence  as  early  as  the  second  con¬ 
vocation.1  But  if  they  were  “  passages,”  who  was 
to  remember  and  recite  the  rest  of  the  voluminous 
canon  ?  Asoka’s  monks  were  expressly  forbidden  so 
to  do.  In  an  article  in  the  Saturday  Review ,  generally 
attributed  to  Dr.  Rhys  Davids,  reviewing  my  book 
"  Buddha  and  Early  Buddhism,”  is  a  second  argument. 
The  authorship  perhaps  is  immaterial ;  but  I  give  it 
the  additional  importance  that  it  may  derive  from 
the  doctor’s  name.  This  is  what  he  writes  of  my 
argument : — 

“His  argument*  from  the  titles  on  the  A£oka 
monuments  cannot  be  seriously  urged  when  we 
know  that  they  are  rather  descriptions  of  contents 
than  fixed  titles,  and  may  be  easily  varied.”  2 

This  means,  if  I  read  it  aright,  that  the  titles  refer 
to  groups  of  books,  not  individual  volumes. 

But  will  this  theory  bear  discussion  any  more  than 
the  other  ?  The  Muni  Gatha,  or  Life  of  Buddha,  in  the 
only  form  that  the  doctor  sanctions,  is  not  a  library, 
but  a  work  that  has  in  his  view  brevity  for  its  most 

1  “  Buddhism,”  p.  134,  notQ. 

2  Saturday  Review ,  Nov.  5,  1881. 
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conspicuous  merit.  “  The  Admonition  to  Rahula  con¬ 
cerning  Falsehood,  uttered  by  our  Lord  Buddha, ”  has 
been  restored  to  us,  thanks  to  the  activity  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Beal.  It  occupies  two  pages  of  the  Chinese 
Dhammapada.  “The  Suoernatural  Powers  of  the 
Masters”  and  The  Terrors  of  the  Future”  can 
scarcely  be  considered  by  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  generic 
titles  of  large  groups  of  the  “  original  Pali  ”  Scriptures, 
because  he  has  so  often  pointed  out  to  us  that  the 
distinctive  feature  of  those  Scriptures  is  that  they 
ignore  “  supernatural  powers  ”  and  “  the  future  ” 
altogether. 

“  The  Question  of  Upatishya  ”  had  reference  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  amrita,  the  “  food  of  immortality.” 1 
Upatishya  is  a  name  of  6ariputra,  Buddha’s  chief 
disciple.  This,  again,  could  scarcely  be  a  felicitous 
motto  for  a  large  section  of  volumes  which  deny 
immortality  altogether.  “The  Question  of  Upatishya” 
and  Buddha’s  answer  to  it  occupy  leaf  forty-one  and 
leaf  fifty  of  the  Tibetan  Dulv&.  Far  from  there  being 
a  sacred  literature  four  times  as  voluminous  as  the 
Bible  at  the  date  of  A6oka,  it  is  possible  that  up  to 
his  date  there  were  no  holy  books  at  all. 

I  will  now  briefly  consider  the  rites,  the  symbols, 
the  cosmology,  etc.,  and  some  of  the  holy  books  of 
Buddhism,  to  see  what  light  they  throw  on  the  great 

1  Korosi,  “Asiatic  Researches,”  vol.  xx.  p.  51. 
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change  of  front  effected  by  the  movement  entitled 
the  Great  Vehicle.  And  on  account  of  its  factitious 
importance  at  the  present  moment,  I  will  consider 
chiefly  the  literature  of  Ceylon. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

buddhaghosa’s  condensation  of  the  lalita 

VISTARA. 

An  analysis  of  the  Lalita  Vistara  seems  to  show 
portions  due  to  at  least  three  distinct  schools,  and,  I 
may  add,  periods  of  Buddhism. 

1.  When  Brahma  was  recognized  as  the  Supreme 
God. 

2.  When  Sakya  Muni  had  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Supreme  God. 

3.  The  Buddhism  of  “the  Carriage  that  drives  to 
the  Great  Nowhere.” 

It  is  patent  that  in  its  main  lines  and  framework 
the  Lalita  Vistara  is  an  allegory,  exhibiting  a  fallible 
man  working  up  from  the  lower  to  the  divine  life.  It 
is  not  pretended  that  he  is  without  sin ; — 

“  I  have  known  the  lusts  of  man,  O  charioteer,  and 
my  joy  is  fled  !  ” 

In  the  Chinese  Life  of  Wung  Puh  there  is  a 
picturesque  expression  that  the  prince  revelled  in  the 
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“  five  dusts  ;  ”  and  if  the  story  means  anything,  its 
main  purpose  is  to  show  how  a  mortal,  subject  to  the 
chief  miseries  of  existence — age,  disease,  and  death — 
can  find  a  mode  of  escape.  Much  ingenuity  of  alter¬ 
ation  has  been  shown  by  later  Buddhists,  but  the  ribs 
and  backbone  of  the  story  have  proved  too  stout  for 
them. 

The  historical  Buddha  was  a  Brahmacharin.  To 
know  Brahma  was  the  main  object  of  these  solitary 
mystics  ;  and  in  the  Lalita  Vistara  is  much  that  is  in 
harmonious  keeping  with  such  an  historical  character. 
Buddha  constantly  alludes  to  the  “  world  of  Brahma  ” 
and  to  Nirvana,  as  if  the  two  ideas  were  synonymous 
in  his  mind.  Before  his  last  birth  he  was  in  the 
heaven  Tusita,  the  sixth  of  the  Devaloka,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  nearest,  according  to  Brahmin  ideas,  to  the 
indestructible  heaven  of  the  immortal  spirits,  the 
Brahma  heaven.  The  prince  is  constantly  described 
as  being  well  versed  in  the  “way  of  Brahma.”  He 
is  “  eminently  raised  by  his  prayers.”  In  the  great 
competition  for  pretty  Gopa  he  excels  all  rivals  in  his 
knowledge  of  theology  and  worship,  and  also  in 
“joining  his  hands  in  prayer.”  He  certainly  prays 
to  Him  of  the  Ten  Hundred  Eyes  before  riding  away 
through  the  Gate  of  Benediction  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  Brahma  is  the  title  given  to  the  father 
when  Buddha  as  the  Golden  Germ  is  in  the  womb 
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of  his  mother.  And  finally,  in  the  great  crisis  of 
Buddha’s  struggle  with  the  Wicked  One,  the  ascetic 
invokes  Brahma,  and  at  once  the  hellish  legions  are 
dispersed.  An  important  subtlety  has  to  be  noticed 
here.  All  the  influences  that  push  the  prince  along 
the  higher  pathway  are  from  spirit-land.  The  king, 
the  court,  the  pious  priests,  and  even  poor  Gopa,  all 
mortals,  persistently  attempt  an  opposite  urging. 
And  in  the  Lalita  Vistara  these  unseen  guides  all 
belong  to  the  Brahma  heavens ;  and  a  moment’s 
reflection  shows  that  this  subtlety  was  a  logical  neces¬ 
sity  to  the  original  author  of  the  allegory.  None  of 
the  denizens  of  earth  and  of  the  six  lower  heavens 
had  attained  the  great  spiritual  enlightenment ;  and 
the  prince,  having  reached  the  Tu£ita  heaven,,  was 
as  instructed  as  they.  The  Southern  Canon,  by 
banishing  the  ministering  Jinas  and  Buddhas  of  the 
Northern  Lalita  Vistara,  has  completely  stultified 
the  whole  original  story.  It  was  a  mighty  conflict 
between  two  groat  camps,  the  indestructible  heaven 
of  the  immortal  spirits  and  the  domain  of  Kama  or 
Eros,  whence  the  prominence  given  to  the  erotic 
principle  in  the  struggle. 

To  one  who  holds  that  Buddhism  started  as-  a  pure 
atheism,  this  question  of  Brahma  is  vital.  In  the 
Buddhist  books  there  are  two  Brahmas — one  a  kind  of 
body-servant  to  Buddha,  and  the  other  the  supreme 
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Father.  “  Maha-Brahma  offers  flowers  to  the  cloth 
that  cleans  my  feet,”  says  Buddha  in  one  of  the 
Cingalese  versions.1 

Thus  the  question  arises  :  Did  Brahma  develop 
from  the  Supreme  Being  into  a  worshipper  of  foot- 
cloths,  or  was  this  last  ideal  the  first  in  point  of  time  ? 
Those  who  boldly  avow  that  the  Brahmin  ideas  in 
what  is  called  Northern  Buddhism  are  a  modem 
addition  must  really  accept  the  latter  almost  incon¬ 
ceivable  hypothesis.  Buddha  without  doubt  called  his 
followers  Brahmanas,  or  seekers  after  Brahma.  We 
have  the  evidence  of  the  Ceylon  Scriptures  that  he 
said  that  he  came  to  restore  the  pure  Brahma  religion. 
We  have  the  same  evidence  that  he  said,  in  answer  to 
certain  Brahmins,  that  there  was  a  supreme  Brahma ; 
but  that  it  was  only  pure-minded  ascetics  like  his  own 
disciples  that  could  know  him.  The  Lalita  Vistara 
makes  Buddha  pray  to  Brahma  in  the  crisis  of  his 
conflict  with  the  Very  Wicked  One.  Buddhaghosa 
brings  in  Brahma  to  do  what  in  the  green-room  is 
called  some  “  funny  business  ”  with  an  umbrella  at 
the  same  critical  period.  When  Buddha  hesitates  to 
preach,  both  Buddhaghosa  and  the  Lalita  Vistara 
make  Brahma  over-persuade  him. 

But  to  make  Brahma  into  a  Polichinelle  Brahma 
was  not  enough.  Buddhaghosa  and  the  other  apostles 

1  Hardy’s  “  Manual,”  p.  185. 
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of  the  Great  Vehicle  found  it  necessary  also  to  leave 
out  the  “Buddhas  of  the  Ten  Horizons,”  the  “Buddhas 
of  the  past,”  the  “  Jinas  of  the  past,”  that  figure  Every¬ 
where  as  the  “guides  of  mortals”  in  “the  Lalita  Vistara. 
He  has  changed  them  into  devatas,  and  Dr.  Rhys 
Davids  into  “  fairies.” 

But  in  the  pathway  of  the  new  school  there  was 
an  obstacle — the  ritual.  Here  we  detect  the  falsifi¬ 
cations. 

In  the  modern  ritual  of  Tibet  are  these  words  :  “  I 
adore  the  Tathagatas  of  the  three  periods  who  dwell 
in  the  ten  quarters  of  the  world,  the  Jinas  [triumphant 
spirits],  the  perfect  Buddhas.  I  offer  to  them  and 
confess  my  sins.”  1 

In  the  Chinese  ritual  these  words  occur :  “All 'hail, 
Buddhas  of  the  ten  quarters  !  ”  2 

In  the  Ceylon  ritual  we  find  this :  “  I  worship 
continually  the  Buddhas  of  the  ages  that  are  past.  ...  I 
worship  the  Buddhas,  the  all-pitiful — I  worship  with 
bowed  head.”  8 

Dr.  Rhys  Davids  considers  his  version  of  the  Life 
of  Buddha  as  given  in  the  “  Birth  Stories  ”  the 
“original”  Life  of  Buddha,  the  “best  Life  we  have.” 
Preference  is  claimed  for  this  biography  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  briefer  and  more  free  from  marvel  than  the 

1  Schlagintweit,  “Buddhism  in  Tibet,”  p.  126. 

2  Beal,  “  Catena,”  p,  409,  3  Patimokkha,  p,  507, 
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other  biographies,  points  that  denote  an  earlier 
Scripture. 

But  the  plea  completely  falls  to  the  ground,  because 
Buddhaghosa,  its  compiler,  confesses  that  it  is  a  mere 
abridgment  of  several  other  biographies,  the  Pabbaja 
Sutta,1  an  “  older  Cingalese  Commentary,” 2  the 
“  Mahapadana,”  etc.3  Other  versions  of  the  biography 
ar£  alluded  to  as  existing  in  the  "  Jataka  Commentary,”4 
and  as  given  by  the  “  Repeaters  of  the  Digha  Nikaya.”  5 
In  Dr.  Rhys  Davids’s  version  are  also  to  be  found 
fictitious  lives  of  many  previous  Buddhas.  After  the 
death  of  each  one  of  these,  three  convocations  always 
sat.  As  I  have  shown  the  Convocation  of  Vai£ali  to 
be  pure  fiction,  it  is  plain  that  the  work  could  not 
have  been  composed  until  after  the  third  historical 
convocation  held  by  King  Kaniska. 

1  “Birth  Stories,”  p.  89.  2  Ibid.,  p.  82.  3  Ibid.,  p.  77*. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  82.  4  Ibid.,  p.  78. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  BRAHMAJALA  SUTRA. 

ONE  great  obstacle  to  viewing  Buddha,  as  the  French 
philosopher  Comte,  born  two  thousand  years  too  soon, 
is  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  Karma,  and  the  Skandhas 
(Pali,  Kaildhas).  The  Buddhists  took  over  from  the 
Brahmins  the  notion  that  a  man’s  actions  in  one  exist¬ 
ence  regulated  his  fate  in  subsequent  births.  My  idea 
is  that  it  was  invented  by  the  priesthood  to  account  for 
the  caste  system.  Certainly  the  prolonged  life  of  the 
individual  was  the  key-note  of  the  idea.  You  groan 

t 

and  sweat  under  the  weary  life  of  a  Sudra,  because  in 
your  last  birth  you  were  a  brigand  !  I  am  allowed  to 
seek  union  with  Brahma,  because  for  many  existences 
my  life  has  been  pure  !  Regarding  what  the  Bud¬ 
dhists  call  the  Five  Skandhas,  some  difference  of 
interpretation  prevails  amongst  scholars.  Some  think 
that  the  skandhas  are  what  the  individual  takes  with 
him  to  each  new  birth.  Some  think  that  they  are 
that  which  he  leaves  behind  him.  Burnouf  calls 
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them  the  “  intellectual  attributes  ;  ”  r  Goldstiicker,  the 
“  means  of  conception  ;  ”  Schroter,  in  his  Bhotanta 
Dictionary,  the  “  five  bodies  ;  ”  Judson,  in  his  Birman 
Dictionary,  the  “  living  animal.”  But  all  agree  in  this, 
that  the  Buddhists  teach  that  individuality  and  its 
karma  continue,  at  least  till  the  Bodhi,  or  great 
-emancipation. 

Childers’s  explanation  is  this  :  “  When  a  man  dies 
the  khandhas  of  which  he  is  constituted  perish,  but 
by  the  force  of  his  kamma  [Sanscrit,  Karma]  a  new 
set  of  khandhas  instantly  starts  into  existence,  and  a 
new  being  appears  in  another  world,  who,  though 
possessing  different  khandhas,  and  a  different  form,  is 
in  reality  identical  with  the  man  who  has  just  passed 
away.”  2 

Spence  Hardy,  in  his  “Manual,”  takes  the  same  view. 
He  cites  a  dialogue  between  Buddha  and  Sabha. 

“  A  woman  or  a  man  takes  life.  The  blood  of  that 
which  they  have  slain  is  continually  on  their  hands. 
They  live  by  murder.  They  have  no  compassion  on 
any  living  thing.  Such  persons,  on  the  breaking  up 
of  the  elements  (the  Five  Khandas),  will  be  born  in 
one  of  the  hells,  or  if  on  account  of  the  merit  received 
in  some  former  birth  they  are  born  as  men,  it  will  be 
of  some  inferior  caste.”  3 

1  “  Introduction,”  p.  513.  2  Pali  Dictionary. 

3  “  Manual,”  p.  463. 
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Of  this  teaching,  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  gives  a  version 

which  differs  in  toto  from  these  authorities.  He 

affirms  that  the  Buddhists  teach  that  each  individual 

is  annihilated  at  death,  but  that  the  causation  of  his 

deeds  is  handed  over  to  another  distinct  individual.1 
* 

If  A  lead.s  a  thoroughly  wicked  life,  B  will  take  up 
the  remorse  and  moral  deterioration  that  result  from 
A’s  misdeeds.  If  B  conquers  his  fate  and  reforms,  C 
will  be  happy  because  B  neutralized  the  errors  of  A. 
This,  says  the  doctor,  avoids  the  “  irreligious  extreme 
of  those  who  do  not  believe  in  moral  justice  and  retri¬ 
bution,”  2  and  illustrates  the  text “  Whatever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.”  3  Perhaps  B  might 
answer  that  he  was  reaping  what  somebody  else 
had  sown.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  Dr.  Rhys  Davids 
differs  not  only  with  Beal,  Hodgson,  Burnouf,  Cole- 
brooke,  etc.,  but  also  with  Oldenberg,  Childers, 
Spence  Hardy,  and  other  writers  on  Cingalese  Bud¬ 
dhism.4 

His  sole  authority  for  his  views  is  the  Brahmajala 
Shtra,  mentioned  at  page  201.  This  Stitra  he  considers 
the  great  exponent  of  early  Buddhism,  whereas  I 
have  already  shown  that  it  is  the  main  Bible  of  the 
Great  Vehicle  teaching.  Three  speeches  put  into  the 

1  Buddhism,  p.  ioi.  2  Page  103.  *  Ibid. 

4  Oldenberg,  “Buddha,”  p.  48;  Hodgson,  pp.  44,  45;  Beal, 
“Romantic  History,”  p.  10;  Colebrooke,  “Essays,”  vol.  i.  p.  397. 
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mouth  of  Buddha  must  now  be  considered.  These 
three  speeches  may  be  considered  the  backbone  of  Dr. 
Rhys  Davids’s  many  lectures,  treatises,  and  magazine  1 
articles,  all  of  which  on  the  strength  of  them  charge 
Buddha  with  denying  a  life  after  death.  As  so  much 
importance  is  attached  to  the  speeches,  I  will  give 
them  at  length : 

“  Priests  among  these  Samanas  and  Brahmins  are 
some  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  future  conscious 
existence,  and  in  sixteen  modes  teach  that  the  soul 
consciously  exists  after  death.  But  the  teaching  of 
these  Samanas  and  Brahmins  is  founded  on  their 
ignorance,  their  want  of  perception  of  truth,  their 
own  personal  experience,  and  on  the  fluctuating 
emotions  of  those  who  are  under  the  influence  of 
their  passions. 

“  Priests  among  these  Samanas  and  Brahmins  are 
some  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  future  unconscious 
existence,  and  in  eight  modes  teach  that  the  soul  exists 
after  death  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  But  the 
teaching  of  these  Samanas  and  Brahmins  is  founded 
on  ignorance,  their  want  of  perception  of  truth,  their 
own  personal  experience;  and  on  the  fluctuating 
emotions  of  those  who  are  under  the  influence  of  their 
passions. 

“  Priests  among  these  Samanas  and  Brahmins  are 
some  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  being 
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neither  conscious  nor  yet  unconscious,  and  in  eight 
modes  teach  that  the  soul  will  hereafter  exist  in  a 
state  between  consciousness  and  unconsciousness. 
But  the  teaching  of  these  Samanas  and  Brahmins  is 
founded  on  ignorance,  their  want  of  perception  of 
truth,  their  own  personal  experience,  and  on  the 
fluctuating  emotions  of  those  who  are  under  the 
influence  of  their  passions.” 

Plainly,  says  the  doctor,  conscious  existence  after 
death,  unconscious  existence  after  death,  and  exist¬ 
ence  in  a  state  that  is  “  neither  conscious  nor  uncon¬ 
scious”  are  here  flatly  denied.  “  Would  it  be  possible,” 
he  adds  triumphantly,  “  in  a  more  complete  and  cate¬ 
gorical  manner  to  deny  that  there  is  any  soul, 
or  anything  of  any  kind  which  continues  to  exist  in 
any  manner  after  death  ?  ” 

Now,  considering  the  enormous  superstructure  that 
has  been  built  upon  this  Sutra,  the  first  remark  that 
I  have  to  make  is  :  “  Has  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  read  it  ?  ” 
I  will  continue  the  passage  quoted.  It  gives  a  fourth 
speech  of  Buddha  on  the  same  subject : 

“  Priests  among  these  Samanas  and  Brahmins  are 
some  who  affirm  that  existence  is  destroyed,  and  who 
in  seven  modes  teach  that  existing  beings  are  cut  off, 
destroyed,  annihilated.  But  the  teaching  of  these 
Samanas  and  Brahmins  is  founded  on  their  ignorance, 
their  want  of  perception  of  truth,  their  own  personal 
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experience,  and  on  the  fluctuating  emotions  of  those 
who  are  under  the  influence  of  their  passions.”  1 

Now,  it  would  be  possible  here  for  a  disputant  to 
obtain  a  cheap  victory  over  the  somewhat  contradic¬ 
tory  doctor  ;  but  I  think  that  these  difficult  discre¬ 
pancies  merit  closer  study.  We  have  before  us  a 
genuine  Scripture  of  the  Gospel  of  the  “  Carriage  that 
drives  to  the  Great  Nowhere,”  and  we  see  how  that 
gospel  was  superposed  on  the  earlier  faith.  It  was 
deemed  impossible  to  annul  and  change  the  vast 
literature  of  Buddhism,  so  the  innovating  school  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  placing  in  the  mouth  of 
Buddha  a  few  new  speeches  contradicting  the  earlier 
theology.  In  the  present  Sutra,  Buddha  is  brought 
on  the  scene  to  contradict  and  condemn  every  form 
and  aspect  of  every  conceivable  question.  Burnouf 
remarked  this  long  ago,  and  Buddhaghosa  praises 
these  “  conflicting  ”  passages  as  being  good  for 
“  discipline  ”  (Vinaya).2 

It  is  to  be  added  that  many  of  the  arguments  of  the 
Brahmajala  Sutra  are  very  obscure,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  know,  at  times,  whether  a  view  is  being  praised  or 
condemned.  Every  possible  aspect  of  such  questions 
as  soul,  the  eternity  of  matter,  etc.,  is  stated,  and  then 
Buddha  is  brought  in  to  announce  that,  from  his 

1  “  Sept  Suttas  Palis/’  p.  107  (Grimblot). 

2  Tumour,  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  vol.  vi.  p.  524. 
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unaided  wisdom,  he  thoroughly  knows  the  subject, 
and  then  he  enunciates  no  opinion  at  all. 

Dr.  Rhys  Davids,  I  must  mention,  cites  one  other 
passage  from  it,  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  the 
individual  after  death.  It  is  a  passage  in  which  Buddha 
is  made  to  declare  that  "  after  death  neither  gods  nor 
men  will  see  him.”  1  But  Dr.  Rhys  Davids’s  inference 
is  distinctly  confuted  by  another  portion  of  the  Sutra, 
where  Buddha  gives  his  adhesion  to  the  transmigra¬ 
tion  theory,2  and  says^  moreover,  that  souls  after 
death  will  go  to  a  portion  of  the  Brahmaloka  which  is 
never  destroyed  by  fire.3  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Buddha,  when  he  made  the  speech  cited  by  the 
doctor,  had  already  been  born  on  earth  five  hundred 
and  fifty  times,  and  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  himself,  with 
patient  labour,  has  translated  a  work  entitled  the 
“  Five  Hundred  and  Fifty  Rebirths  of  Buddha.” 
Childers  affirms  that  after  the  Bodhi,  when  enfranchised 
Buddhas  reach  the  Arupaloka,  four  out  of  five  of  the 
Skandhas  still  exist.  The  Lalita  Vistara  draws  4 
line  between  the  aggregations  (Skandhas)  of  the  true 
and  the  aggregations  of  the  false. 

1  “  Buddhism,”  p.  99.  2  “  Sept  Suttas  Palis,  ”  p.  76. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  78. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

the  mahaparinirvana  s6tra. 

What  we  may  call  the  gospel  of  flat  contradiction, 
the  gospel  of  the  later  Buddhism,  is  well  illustrated 
in  a  Sutra  from  Ceylon,  which  describes  the  death  of 
Buddha.  It  is  called  the  Mahaparinirvana  Sutra  ; 
and  seems  an  instructive  jumble  of  many  epochs  of 
Buddhism. 

The  Northern  Life,  the  “Twelve  Acts  of  Sakya,” 
records  that  after  Buddha’s  death,  at  his  dying  request, 
his  body  was  cremated  with  rites  in  use  for  secular 
emperors,  and  that  his  ashes  were  deposited  in  a 
chaitya.  A  proposal  was  made  that  they  should  be 
divided,  but  this  was  refused.  The  Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra  has  for  groundwork  precisely  the  same  story. 

“  What  should  be  done,  Lord,”  said  Ananda  to  the 
dying  reformer,  “  with  the  remains  of  a  Tathagata  ?  ” 

“  As  men  treat  the  remains  of  a  king  of  kings, 
so,  Ananda,  should  they  treat  the  remains  of  a 
Tathagata.” 
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“  And  how,  Lord,  do  they  treat  the  remains  of  a 
king  of  kings  ?  ” 

Buddha  gives  explanations  about  placing  the  body 
in  a  coffin  of  iron,  and  the  proper  mode  of  cremating 
it ;  he  then  proceeds  : — 

“And  as  they  treat  the  remains  of  a  king  of  kings, 
so,  Ananda,  should  they  treat  the  remains  of  the  Tatha- 
gata.  At  the  four  cross-roads  a  dagaba  [sepulchral 
mound]  should  be  erected  to  the  Tathagata,  and 
whosoever  shall  there  place  garlands  or  perfumes  or 
paint,  or  make  salutation  there,  or  become  in  its 
presence  calm  in  heart — that  shall  long  be  to  them 
for  a  profit  and  joy.”  1  He  explains,  a  sentence  or  two 
afterwards,  that  a  “true  hearer  of  the  Blessed  One, 
the  Arahat  Buddha,”  is  to  be  buried  in  a  similar 
mound. 

Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  this.  Buddha 
plainly  leaves  injunctions  that  his  relics  are  to  be  kept 
in  one  chaitya,  not  divided.  Great  chiefs  in  India 
and  North  Europe  had  each  his  solitary  mound  or 
haug.  The  Brahmin  Rishi  had  his  solitary  haug. 
All  that  was  mortal  of  Sariputra,  Buddha’s  chief 
Arahat,  had  already  been  deposited  in  a  chaitya,  and 
a  yearly  festival  instituted  in  his  honour,2  A  chaitya 
was  also  erected  to  Maudgalyayana.  It  is  plain  that 
the  earliest  Cingalese  writer,  like  the  Northern  one, 

1  “  Buddhist  Suttas,”  p.  93.  2  As.  Res.,  vol.  xx. 
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was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  Buddha’s  undivided 
remains  had  been  deposited  in  a  single  chaitya.  This 
gives  us  a  date  for  the  earlier  tradition. 

On  the  top  of  the  first  narrative  is  the  account  of 
the  distribution  of  the  relics  clumsily  put  in ;  and 
a  later  accretion  still,  I  think,  is^  one  recommending 
pilgrimages  to  four  special  spots,  made  holy  in 
connection  with  Buddha’s  life.  These  were  the  spots 
where  Buddha  was  born,  where  he  attained  the  Bodhi, 
where  he  first  pleached  Dharma,  and  where  he  died.1 
Buddha’s  special  aversion  was  pilgrimages.  He 
called  the  Brahmins  Tirthakas,  “  men  of  tank  and 
shrine  pilgrimages,”  so  it  must  have  been  a  long  time 
before  an  institution  so  hateful  to  him  could  have 
crept  into  his  own  religion.  But  Dr.  Rhys  Davids 
has  given  us  a  rare  opportunity  of  checking  the  datb 
of  a  portion  of  the  narrative.  In  the  mouth  of  the 
dying  Tathagata  is  put  a  long  disquisition  about  what 
spoken  teachings  are  to  be  considered  orthodox  and 
what  not.  The  rule  laid  down  is  that  the  spoken 
words  are  to  be  “  put  beside  the  Scripture  and  com¬ 
pared  with  the  rules  of  the  Order.”2  Now,  We  know 
that  the  Cingalese  books  were  not  written  down  at  all 
earlier  than  B.  C.  104,8  so  here  we  get  a  valuable  date. 

1  “Buddhist  Suttas,”  p.  90.  *  Ibid.,  p.  68. 

•  In  the  reign  of  King  Wattaganini,  according  to  the  Mahawanso 
(Joum.  Beng.  As.  Soc.,  vol.  vi.  p.  506). 
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Dr.  Rhys  Davids  quoted  three  speeches  from  this 
Sutra  in  his  “  Hibbert  Lectures.”  I  think  they  are 
very  instructive,  as  they  show  us  once  more  how  the 
apostles  of  the  “  Carriage  that  drives  to  the  Great 
Nowhere  ”  dealt  with  a  well-known  Scripture.  They 
did  not  change  it.  They  simply  interpolated  it. 

“  So  long  as  the  brethren  shall  live  among  the 
saints  in  the  practice  of  those  virtues  .  .  .  which  are 
untarnished  by  the  desire  of  future  life!' 

“The  mind  set  round  with  intelligence  is  free  from 
the  great  evils,  that  is  to  say  from  sensuality,  from 
individuality .” 1 

“  So  long  as  the  brethren  fall  not  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  craving  which,  springing  up  within  them, 
would  give  rise  to  renewed  existence,  ...  so  long 
may  the  brethren  be  expected  not  to  decline,  but  to 
prosper.”2 

Side  by  side  with  these  three  passages  which 
Dr.  Rhys  Davids  cited  to  prove  his  favourite  theories, 
are  other  passages  which  flatly  contradict  them.  Thus 
Buddha,  contrasting  the  fate  of  the  “  wrong-doer  ”  and 
the  “  well-doer  ”  to  give  his  hearers  a  strong  incentive 
to  do  good,  announces  that  the  former  after  death 
will  be  reborn  in  some  “unhappy  state  of  suffering.”3 
The  well-doer,  on  the  contrary,  gains  good  report,  the 

1  Page  38.'  “  Hibbert  (Lectures,  ”  pp.  178,  179. 

2  “Hibbert  Lectures,”  p.  175.  *  “Buddhist  Suttas,”  p.  17. 
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love  of  the  worthy,  and  so  on.  “  Fourthly,  he  dies 
without  anxiety  ;  and,  lastly,  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  body  after  death  he  is  reborn  into  some  happy 
state  in  heaven.” 1 

This  is  the  second  passage  :  Buddha  is  explaining 
why  a  sepulchral  tumulus  is  put  up  to  the  Arahat 
Buddha  : — 

“  At  the  thought,  Ananda,  ‘  This  is  the  Dagaba  of 
that  Blessed  One,  that  Arahat  Buddha,’  the  hearts  of 
many  shall  be  made  calm  and  happy  ;  and  since  they 
there  had  calmed  and  satisfied  their  hearts,  they  will 
be  reborn  after  death  when  the  body  is  dissolved  in 
the  happy  realms  of  heaven.2 

Mention  is  made,  too,  of  a  holy  woman,  Nanda, 
who  had  “  become  an  inheritor  of  the  highest 
heavens,”  3  and  was  never  to  return  to  earth,  showing 
that  existence  was  not  put  an  end  to  even  by  Maha- 
parinirv&na. 

This  gives  Us  the  secret  of  the  apostles  of  the 
“  Carriage  that  drives  to  the  Great  Nowhere,”  when 
dealing  with  an  ancient  Scripture.  They  put  in  a 
speech  or  two  illustrating  their  own  teachings,  and 
relied  on  being  able  to  mystify  a  simple  disciple  by 
the  aid  of  these.  In  this  they  have  been  but  too 
successful,  and  their  mystifications  have  erven  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  learned  Europe. 

1  “Buddhist  Suttas,”  p.  17.  2  Ibid.,  p.  94.  3  Ibid.,  p.  25. 
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Both  the  Mahaparinirvana  Sutra  and  the  Brahmajala 
Sutra  are  placed  amongst  the  Chinese  Scriptures  of 
the  “Great  Vehicle”  in  the  official  catalogue- recently 
drawn  up  at  the  Indian  Office  by  Bunyiu  Nanjio. 

The  Praise  of  the  Seven  Buddhas. 

The  worship  of  the  seven  Buddhas  in  Northern 
Buddhism  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  shape  of  a 
litany,  the  Sapta  Buddha  Stotra  (The  Praise  of  the 
Seven  Buddhas).  In  Tibet,  in  addition  to  the  seven 
mortal  Buddhas,  a  number  of  minor  saints  are  now 
invoked.  ,In  the  Cingalese  Scriptures  we  have  this 
litany  also,  but  a  clumsy  fable  has  been  invented  to 
explain  it  away.  It  is  recorded  that  when  Buddha 
was  on  the  mountain  called  the  Eagle’s  Peak,  near 
Raj  agriha,  a  demon,  named  Vessavana,  visited  him, 
and  gave  him  a  charm  to  be  recited  by  his  male 
and  female  disciples  as  a  “defence”  against  all  the 
demons  of  the  universe.  I  will  cite  a  few  paragraphs  : 

“  Adored  be  the  all-seeing  and  glorious  Vipassi 
[Vipassissanam]. 

“Adored  be  Vessabhu  the  subjector  and  destroyer 
of  the  passions ! 

“  Worship  Gautama  the  Conqueror !  We  worship 
Gautama  the  Conqueror,  the  Buddha  endued  with  all 
knowledge !  ” 1 

1  Atanatiya  Sutta,  in  the  “  Sept  Suttas  Palis  ”  (Grimbloq  p.  323). 
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Here  we  catch  Dishonesty  in  his  workshop.  The 
litany  has  been  explained  away  by  the  innovating 
school  because  it  confuted  their  theories  of  annihila¬ 
tion.  The  words  “  Adoration  to  Buddha,”  by  a  silly 
story,  have  been  changed  from  a  prayer  used  after  his 
death  to  an  address  made  to  him  whilst  he  was  alive. 
The  litany  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  so  it  was 
thought  more  prudent  to  stultify  it  than  to  suppress 
it.  The  invaluable  Stupa  of  Bharhut,  as  I  have 
shown,  enables  us  to  expose  the  cheat,  as  it  gives  us 
in  marble  the  seven  trees  with  the  name  of  each  great 
Buddha  incised  on  each. 

I  give  a  list  of  these  seven  Buddhas  and  their 
trees  :  Vipasyi,  patala  (Bignonia)  ;  Sikhi,  pundarika 
{lotus) ;  Visvabhu,  sala  ( Shorea  robusta)  ;  Krakuch- 
ch’handa,  sirisha  ( Acacia  sirisa)  ;  Kanaka  Muni, 

r 

udumbara  ;  Kasyapa,  nyagrodha  (Banian  tree) ;  Sakya 
Muni,  asvattha  {Ficus  religiosa). 1 

In  the  sacred  literature  of  Tibet  is  a  Sutra  of  the 
Seven  Buddhas  (Sapta  Buddhaka),  who  are  invoked 
by  a  saint,  and  who  appear  in  succession  in  the  air, 
and  give  him  charms  against  evil.2  It  is  plainly  a 
Sutra  of  the  earlier  Buddhism. 

1  A  similar  list  of  trees  and  Buddhas  can  be  extracted  from  the 
Southern  Scriptures,  “  Birth  Stories,”  pp,  48,  49,  etc. 

2  Csoma  Korosi,  “Asiatic  Researches,”  vol.  ,xx.  p.  469. 
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The  Dhammapada. 

The  same  dishonesty  is  to  be  detected  in  Buddha- 
ghosa’s  version  of  the  Dhammapada,  the  collected 
sayings  of  Buddha.  Professor  Beal  has  translated 
for  us  the  Chinese  version  of  this  work.  In  it  we  see 
that  Buddha  preached  that  the  Boahi,  or  emancipa¬ 
tion,  transported  the  saint  to  the  “heaven  of  Brahma.” 

“There  are  eleven  advantages  which  attend  the 
man  who  practises  mercifulness,  and  is  tender  to  all 
that  lives.  His  body  is  always  in  health.  He  is 
blessed  with  peaceful  sleep;  and  when  engaged  in 
study  he  is  also  composed.  He  has  no  evil  dreams. 
He  is  protected  by  devas,  and  loved  by  men.  He  is 
unmolested  by  poisonous  things,  and  escapes  the 
violence  of  war.  He  is  unharmed  by  fire  or  water. 
He  is  successful  wherever  he  lives,  and  when  dead 
goes  to  the  heaven,  of  Brahma.”  1 

This  is  another  passage  : — 

“  He  who  is  humane  does  not  kill.  He  is  ever  able 
to  preserve  life.  This  principle  is  imperishable.  Who¬ 
ever  observes  it  no  calamity  shall  betide  that  man. 
Politeness,  indifference  to  worldly  things,  hurting  no 
one,  without  place  for  annoyance,  this  is  the  character 
of  the  Brahma  heaven.  Ever  exercising  love  towards 


1  Beal’s  ‘  ‘  Dhammapada,  ”  p.  58. 
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the  infirm  ;  pure  according  to  the  teaching  of  Bud¬ 
dha  ;  knowing  when  sufficient  has  been  had ;  knowing 
when  to  stop, — this  is  to  escape  the  recurrence  of 
Birth  and  Death.” 1 

Buddhaghosa’s  version  has  left  out  these  passages, 
but  the  cheat  is  a  silly  one,  because  in  his  Attha- 
katha,  in  giving  a  Life  of  Kasyapa.  Buddha,  he  has 
allowed  the  following  passage  to  remain  : — 

“They  [certain  holy  persons]  do  not  possess  the 
qualification  which  would  involve  their  reproduction 
in  the  Suddhavasa  Brahmaloka,  from  whence  they 
would  never  return  to  the  human  world.” 

On  the  same  page  it  is  announced  that  in  the  great 
cataclysms  that  at  the  end  of  a  Day  of  Brahma,  or 
dispensation,  destroy  the  seen  world,  the  Heaven  of 
Brahma  is  untouched.2 

The  Twelve  Observances. 

Perhaps  the  most  barefaced  piece  of  falsification 

in  Ceylon  is  to  be  found  in  the  Southern  manipulation 

of  these  well-known  edicts  of  Buddha.  According 

to  the  Northern  account  he  required  each  Son  of 
/ 

Sakya  to  lodge  under  a  tree,  and  to  have  no  other 
roof.  He  enjoined  also  that  his  disciples  should  wear 

1  Beal’s  “  Dhammapada,  ”  p.  57. 

2  Tumour,  Journ.  Beng.  As.  Soc.,  vol.  vii.  p.  728. 
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nothing  but  rags  from  the  graveyard,  dung-heap,  etc. 
As  the  Lalita  Vistara  is  in  brief  the  Book  of  Yoga,  or 
mystical  training,  the  incident  of  Buddha  digging  up 
a  shroud  to  hide  his  nakedness  carries  the  custom  to 
the  earliest  Buddhism.  Buddhaghosa’s  school  have 
coolly  copied  down  the  edicts,  and  then  explained 
them  away  in  this  fashion  : — 

“  Robes  made  of  pieces  of  rag  are  a  requisite  for  a 
priest. 

“  The  following  exceptions  are  allowed — robes 
made  of  linen,  of'  cotton,  of  silk,  of  wool,  of  hemp,  or 
of  these  five  materials  together.” 

“  Lodging  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  is  a  requisite  for  a 
priest.  So  lodged  it  is  good  of  you  to  strive  as  long 
as  life  shall  last.  The  following  exceptions  are 
allowed :  monasteries,  large  halls,  houses  of  more 
than  one  storey,  houses  surrounded  by  walls,  rock 
caves.” 

This  quotation  is  from  Mr.  Dickson’s  translation  of 
the  form  of  Ordination  of  a  Buddhist  Priest.1 

Mr.  Clough  tells  us  that  in  spite  of  modern  per¬ 
missions  to  dwell  in  three-storeyed  palaces,  the 

/ 

Cingalese  Son  of  Sakya  is  still  called  Abhyavakasika 
(he  whose  covering  is  the  heavens).2 

By  a  silly  legend  the  innovating  party  have 

1  Journ.  R.  As.  Soc.,  vol.  vii.  p.  12. 

2  “  Ritual  of  the  Buddhist  Priesthood,”  p.  15. 
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attempted  to  countermarch  history.  The  rigorous 
edicts  are  set  down  to  an  innovating  Devadatta 
(the  Buddhist  Judas),  and  the  silken  robes  and  three¬ 
storeyed  palaces  to  Buddha.1 

Buddhaghosa’s  Changes  in  the  Ordination 

Service. 

In  the  Tibetan  ordination  service  the  novice  calls 
upon  the  triad  of  Divine  Personages  to  bestow  upon 
him  the  priestly  unction.  “  I  salute  Buddhanath, 
Dharma,  Sangha,  and  entreat  them  to  bestow  on 
me  the  Parivrajya  Vrata  (lit.,  Ceremony  of  the 
Wanderer).”  2 

In  Ceylon  the  novice  kneels  to  the  president  of  the 
chapter,  and  speaks  thus  : — 

“Lord,  graciously  grant  me  the  parivrajya  vrata. 
Lord,  I  pray  for  admission  as  a  deacon.  Again,  lord, 
I  pray  for  admission  as  a  deacon.  A  third  time, 
lord,  I  pray  for  admission  as  a  deacon !  ” 

And  when  the  yellow  robes  are  granted,  he  thus 
addresses  his  guru,  or  spiritual  instructor :: — 

“  I  make  obeisance  to  my  lord.  Lord,  forgive  me 
all  my  faults,”  and  so  on.3 

This  lets  in  a  flood  of  light  on  Buddhaghosa’s 

1  Oldenberg,  “Buddha,”  p.  161.  2  Hodgson,  p.  140. 

3  Dickson,  “  Ordering  of  Priests,”  Journ.  R.  As.  Soc.,  vol.  vii.  p.  7. 
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movement.  In  early  Buddhism  Buddha  forgave  sins. 

In  Ceylon  the  monk  forgives  sins. 

The  island  of  Ceylon,  from  its  geographical  position, 

/ 

could  laugh  at  the  threats  of  even  Siladitya.  It 
possessed,  moreover,  the  famous  left  canine  tooth  of 
Buddha,  to  which  was  attached  a  legend  that  its 
possessor  was  invariably  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  world. 
All  this  gives  a  conceivable  motive  to  Buddhaghosa’s 
patient  painstaking  elaborate  falsifications.  It  was 
necessary  to  directly  connect  the  independent 
Buddhism  of  Ceylon  with  the  great  Tathagata. 
Hence  the  mission  of  King  Wijayo.  In  the 
Mahawanso  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Buddhaghosa’s 
Atthakatha  was  not  in  existence  outside  Ceylon  at 
the  date  of  Buddhaghosa’s  visit  to  the  island.  Mr. 
Childers  draws  attention  to  the  “  astounding  fact  ” 
that  Buddhaghosa  coolly  declares  that  even  his  com¬ 
mentary  •  was  in  existence  before  Buddha’s  death.1 
Moreover  it  was  seen  and  approved  of  by  Buddha. 
The  fictitious  hundred  years,  I  think,  inserted  into 
the  Cingalese  chronicles  were  plainly  put  in  to  make 
room  for  the  fictitious  second  convocation,  and  to 
compress  the  three  convocations  into  the  time  that 
elapsed  between  Buddha  and  A£oka. 

1  “  On  the  Origin  of  the  Buddhist  Arthakatha,”’  Joum.  R.  As. 
Soc.,  vol.  v.  p.  289. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

RITUAL. 

The  Buddhist  ritual  has  been  pronounced  very  like 
that  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  early  Christian 
rites  are  divided  into  two  portions,  the  “  Mass  of  the 
catechumens,”  and  the  “  Liturgia  mystica  ”  when  the 
latter  were  expelled. 

In  Buddhism  a  procession  of  chanting  monks  in 
the  first  instance  effects  what  is  called  the  “  Lesser 
Entrance.”  They  march  into  what  the  Buddhists 
call  the  “  main  court  of  the  temple,”  and  each  monk 
“  reverently  bows  his  head.”  They  have  in  China 
what  Professor  Beal  calls  a  “  Prayer  of  Entrance.” 
They  then  advance  to  the  “  sanctuary,”  and  solemnly 
march  round  it  three  times.  Then  follows  a  “  Prayer 
of  Incense.” 

This  is  the  Prayer  of  Incense  in  the  Liturgy  of 
St.  Mark  : — 

“  We  offer  incense  before  Thy  glory,  O  God.  Do 
Thou  receive  it  to  Thy  holy  and  super-celestial  and 
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intellectual  altar.  Do  Thou,  in  its  stead,  send  down 
the  grace  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  for  Thou  art  blessed, 
and  do  Thou  send  forth  Thy  glory.” 1 

Now  let  us  listen  to  the  Chinese  Prayer  of 
Incense : — 

“  Hail,  diffusive  Incense  Cloud, 

Bright  mirror  of  the  divine  excellences  ! 

Far-spreading  boundless  is  the  Heart  of  Wisdom. 
Wherever  lights  one  single  ray, 

There  is  worship,  there  is  praise 

To  honour  him  who  reigns  as  King  in  the  midst  of  all. 

(. Invocation )  All  hail,  Incense  Cloud  Canopy  !  ”  2 

This  is  followed  in  the  Greek  Church  by  what 
doctors  call  an  “Ascription  of  Praise  to  the  Tri- 
sagion,”  a  word  very  like  the  Buddhist  Triratna 
(three  jewels).  This  is  the  Buddhist  invocation  : — 

“  In  close  communion  we  adore  the  everlasting 
Buddha,  and  everlasting  Dharma,  and  everlasting 
Sangha  ”  (one  bow  after  each  ascription).  “  This 
whole  assembly  prostrate  in  adoration,  holding  flowers 
and  incense,  presents  this  bounden  sacrifice.” 

In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom,  before  the 
address  to  the  Trisagion,  they  sing  :  “  Let  us  who 
majestically  represent  the  cherubim,  and  sing  the 
holy  hymn  to  the  quickening  Trinity.”  3  This  com¬ 
pletely  shows  that  early  Christian  worship  was  a 

1  Neale,  “  Liturgies  of  the  Greek  Church,”  p.  7. 

2  Beal,  “  Catena,  ”  p.  400.  3  Neale,  p.  166. 
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drama,  like  the  Brahmin  worship  as  exhibited  in  the 
Aitareya  Br&hmana,  or  the  Buddhism  of  the  Life 
of  Buddha. 

Worthy  of  remark  is  the  treatment  of  “  Wisdom,” 
“  Dharma,”  “  Heart  of  Wisdom,”  etc.,  in  the  Buddhist 
ritual.  Here  is  another  address  to  her : — 

“  Thou  who  art  possessed  of  great  mercy,  and  who 
in  virtue  of  thine  infinite  power  and  wisdom  art 
manifested  throughout  the  universe  for  the  defence 
and  protection  of  all  creatures,  and  who  leadest  all 
to  the  attainment  of  boundless  wisdom,  and  teachest 
therein  the  connection  of  divine  sentences.  Thou 
who  protectest  us  ever  from  the  evil  ways  of  birth, 
who  grantest  us  to  be  born  in  the  presence  of 
Buddha,  who  dispellest  all  troubles,  evil  diseases  and 
ignorance,  and  who,  by  thy  power  of  spiritual  per¬ 
ception,  art  able  to  appear  always  to  answer  prayer, 
causing  that  which  is  desired  to  be  brought  about, 
who  removest  all  doubt  and  art  able  to  cause  speedy 
acquirement  of  the  three  degrees  of  merit  and  rapid 
birth  in  the  land  of  Buddha ;  possessed  of  infinite 
spiritual  power  beyond  the  capability  of  language  to 
express,  we  therefore  adore  thee,  and  worship  with 
one  heart  and  mind.”  1 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  as  the  name  selected 
for  the  Universal  Mother  (Kwan  Yin)  existed  in 

1  “  Catena,”  p.  404. 
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China  before  Buddhism,  this  litany  is  not  a  Buddhist 
litany  at  all.  But  both  in  the  ritual  of  Ceylon,  and 
in  the  chants  of  the  monks  of  Nepal,  Dharma  or 
Prajna,  the  great  “Mother  of  Buddha,”  the  great 
“  Mother  of  Saints,”  is  worshipped.  Aditi  in  India 
was  thus  worshipped  quite  as  early  as  Kwan  Yin  in 
China.  Let  us  listen  to  a  hymn  in  the  Rig- Veda  — 

“  Aditi  is  heaven.  Aditi  is  air.  Aditi  is  the 
Mother,  the  Father,  the  Son.  Aditi  is  all  the  gods, 
and  the  five  species  of  beings.  Aditi  is  all  that  is 
born,  and  all  that  will  be  born.” 

The  similarity  of  the  Buddhist  and  Christian 
liturgies  has  induced  other  writers  to  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Chinese  ritual,  at  any  rate,  was 
borrowed  from  some  ritual  brought  to  China  by  early 
Christian  missionaries.  In  the  path  of  this  theory  is 
the  fact  that  incense,  processions,  an  address  to  the 
Triratna,  and  the  other  points  of  similarity  traced  by 
Professor  Beal,  exist  in  all  Buddhist  countries.  And 
the  evidence  of  the  early  Buddhist  sculptures  might 
be  adduced,  and  also  the  early  Brahminical  rituals,  to 
give  these  practices  an  antiquity  far  greater  than  that 
of  Christianity.  General  Cunningham  1  gives  us,  side 
by  side,  the  ground  plan  of  Sanchi,  one  of  Asoka’s 
topes  (b.C.  circa  250),  and  the  ground  plan  of  Ajanta, 
one  of  the  later  Buddhist  cave-temples  (about  A.D. 

1  “  Bhilsa  Topes,”  plate  ii. 
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500).  For  all  purposes  of  worship  they  are  identical. 
In  each  is  the  “sanctuary.”  This  at  Sanchi  is  re¬ 
presented  by  the  tumulus  and  rails.  In  each  the 
main  court  is  marked  off  by  a  rectangle  rounded  at 
one  end,  like  the  Christian  apse.  At  Sanchi  this  is 
effected  by  lines  of  monoliths.  At  Ajanta  there 
are  columns  cut  out  of  the  rock.  All  this  means 
that  in  the  earliest  Buddhist  monuments,  the  temple 
was  already  an  apparatus  for  Buddhist  rites  as  we 
know  them.  Those  rites,  like  all  early  rites,  consisted 
in  a  dramatic  representation  of  what  the  ancients  call 
the  “  Mysteries.”  “  It  was  feigned,”  says  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  speaking  of  them,  “  that  the  soul  was 
buried  in  the  body  as  in  a  sepulchre.”  1  This  was 
the  pastos,  or  bed,  the  mystical  Hades. 

“  For  to  be  plunged  in  matter,  is  to  descend  to 
Hades,  and  there  fall  asleep.”  This  is  a  citation  from 
Plotinus,  by  the  celebrated  mystic,  T.  Taylor.2  This 
“Hades,”  this  “sepulchre”  in  the  temple,  was  an 
actual  cemetery.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Con¬ 
stantine  found  great  difficulty  in  inducing  the 
Christians  to  forsake  the  catacomb  worship  for  a 
cathedral  above  ground.  In  Buddhism  the  choristers 
come  first  into  this  sepulchre  to  represent  birth  in 
the  lower  life  ;  they  then  march  within  the  mystic 
rails,  and  make  three  turns  round  the  chaitya 

1  Strom.,  lib.  iii.  2  “Ennead,”  i.  lib.  8. 
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(heaven  figured  as  a  dome  or  umbrella).  The  blood¬ 
less  oblation  is  also,  as  I  have  shown,  a  symbol  of 
the  soul,  like  Buddha  leaving  the  “  cemetery  ”  for  the 
“  Other  Bank,”  the  birth  of  the  spiritual  man. 

It  has  been  said  that  by  ritual  the  earlier  form  of 
a  creed  is  best  ascertained.  I  will  copy  down  a 
sentence  or  two  from  the  ritual  of  Ceylon. 

“  I  worship  continually  the  Buddhas  of  the  ages 
that  are  past, 

‘  I  worship  the  Buddhas,  the  all-pitiful, 

“  I  worship  with  bowed  head.” 

“  May  Buddha  forgive  me  my  sin.” 

It  is  plain  here  that  the  worship  of  the  non-God 
is  an  after-thought,  stultified  by  the  ritual. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  BUDDHIST  TRIAD. 

In  the  Indian  religion  it  was  feigned  that  the  ecliptic, 
or  circle  of  the  year,  was  a  great  serpent  with  his  tail 
in  his  mouth — Ananta,  the  Endless. 

This  serpent  was  supposed  to  be  cut  in  half,  and  to 
become  two  serpents  which  represented  Summer,  or 
the  period  of  life,  and  Winter,  or  the  period  of  death. 
These  two  serpents,  as  Ketu  and  Rahu,  also  repre¬ 
sented  good  and  evil  with  the  Buddhists  and 
Brahmins. 

The  word  “Union”  is  the  key-stone  of  all  ancient 
mysteries.  With  the  Brahmins  this  was  Yoga.  With 
the  Buddhists  it  was  Sangha.  In  early  Christianity  it 
was  the  mystic  “  marriage.”  Buddha  (heaven,  spirit, 
the  universal  father)  was  allied  to  Dharma  (earth, 
matter,  the  universal  mother),  and  from  the  union  was 
born  the  mystic  child,  the  “Voice  of  Brahma,”  as  the 
Lalita  Vistara  calls  it.  Sangha,  in  the  Scriptures  of 
Nepcil,  is  said  to  be  the  “  Creator  of  the  world,”  and 
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thy  Lord  of  the  visible  Kosmos.1  Those  who  have 
tnastered  the  Adwaitam  philosophy  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  this.  The  “Voice  of  Brahma”  in  the 
prophet  is  the  real  ruler  of  the  world. 

The  favourite  way  of  representing  these  two  mystic 
serpents  was  as  twined  round  the  “  Rod  of  Hermes  ” 
(Fig.  2,  Plate  II.,  from  the  early  Buddhist  tope  of 
Sanchi).  In  an  ornamental  form  (Fig.  3  and  Fig.  4)  this 
became  the  Triratna  outline,  the  most  holy  symbol  of 
Buddhism.  Buddha’s  head  (Fig.  5)  has,  I  think,  its  very 
long  ears  to  make  up  the  same  outline.  Fig.  6  is  a 
magic  tortoise  from  Tibet,  and  here  we  have  the  same 
outline  in  another  form.  In  Buddhism  it  is  everywhere. 
Pig.  1  from  the  Catacombs,  whether  by  accident  or 
design,  makes  up  the  same  symbol  of  the  mystic 
“Union.”  In  Greece  it  was  feigned  that  Jupiter  and 
Rhea  disguised  as  serpents  had  produced  this  symbol. 
This  was  the  explanation  of  the  Rod  of  Hermes. 

The  Swastika,  or  Indian  cross,  is  also  two  serpents 
making  up  the  same  “  Union.”  This  is  the  only  cross 
in  the  Catacombs,  and  the  only  symbol  in  the  text  of 
the  Asoka  inscriptions.  Did  space  permit,  1  could 
show  from  the  Indian  epics  that  this  Swastika  w^s  the 
zodiacal  symbol  for  the  Fish. 

The  two  serpents  in  Alexandrian  Gnosticism  were 
the  legs  of  the  mystic  I.  A.  w.  Compare  Fig.  2, 

1  Hodgson’s  “  Essays,”  p.  88. 
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Plate  III.,  with  Fig.  I,  from  the  Buddhist  tope  of  Jamal- 
giri.  In  Fig.  4  and  Fig.  5  we  see  Buddha’s  symbol  of 
the  elephant  as  one  limb  of  the  triad.  Later  Bud¬ 
dhism  changed  this  Buddha  Dharma  Sangha  into 
Sakya  Muni,  “  Canon  Law,”  and  the  “  Congregation,” 
but  it  is  evident  that  if  Buddha  and  Dharma  are  not 
personifications  the  whole  force  of  the  mysticism  is 
nullified. 

“  Know  that  when  in  the  beginning  all  was  void,  and 
the  five  elements  were  not  then  the  Supreme  Buddha 
[Adi  Buddha],  the  stainless  was  revealed  in  the  form 
of  flame  or  light.” 

This  is  from  the  “  Wisdom  of  the  Other  Bank  ” 
(Prajna  Paramita)  in  the  Scriptures  of  Nepal.  We 
learn  from  the  same  source  that  the  Supreme  Buddha 
“delights  in  making  happy  all  sentient  creatures,”  that 
“  by  the  aid  of  Prajna  or  Dharma  he  .made  the  world.” 1 

“  I  bow  my  head  to  the  ground  and  worship  Bud¬ 
dha,”  says  the  ritual  of  Ceylon. 

“  I  salute  that  Dharma  who  is  Prajna  Paramita, 
pointing  out  the  way  of  perfect  tranquillity  to  all 
mortals,  leading  them  into  the  paths  of  perfect 
wisdom.”  (Baptismal  Service  in  Nepal.) 

“  The  external  and  internal  diversities  of  nature  are 
produced  by  her,  Mother  of  Buddha.”  (Scriptures  of 
Nepdl.) 


1  Hodgson,  p.  85. 
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“  I  bow  my  head  to  the  ground  and  worship 
Dharma.” 

“  May  Dharma  forgive  me  my  sin.” 1 

The  word  Adi  Buddha,  the  first  Buddha,  was  never 
used,  according  to  Dr.  Rhys  Davids,  until  the  tenth 
century  A.D.  This  may  be  true ;  although  a  statue 
of  him  2  in  Western  India  seems  to  carry  back  the 
name  to  a  period  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhists.  Adi  Buddha  is  only  a  word  ;  and  the  dis- 

* 

cussion  seems  very  like  entering  into  an  inquiry, 
at  what  date  in  the  last  century  the  worship  of 
“  God  ”  ceased,  and  the  worship  of  “  the  Deity  ” 
commenced. 

I  will  cite  an  address,  probably  chanted  during  the 
the  bloodless  oblation  in  Ceylon  : — 

“  Whatever  spirits  have  come  together  here,  either 
belonging  to  the  earth  or  living  in  the  air,  let  us 
worship  Tathagata  Buddha,  revered  by  gods  and 
men.  May  there  be  salvation  ! 

“  Whatever  spirits  have  come  together  here,  either 
belonging  to  the  earth  or  living  in  the  air,  let  us 
worship  Tathagata  Dharma,  revered  by  gods  and  men. 
May  there  be  salvation  ! 

“  Whatever  spirits  have  come  together  here,  either 
belonging  to  the  earth  or  living  in  the  air,  let  us 

1  Ritual  of  Ceylon. 

2  Tod’s  “  Travels  in  Western  India,”  p.  276. 
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worship  Tathagata  Sangha,  revered  by  gods  and  men. 
May  there  be  salvation  !  ” 1 

The  meaning  of  Tathagata  is  simply  tatha  “thus,” 
agata  “  come.”  It  was  used  at  first,  I  think,  with 
another  word,  as  in  the  present  Sutra.  Tathagata 
Buddha  would  thus  mean  the  present  advent  of 
Buddha ;  Tathagata  Dharma,  the  present  advent 
of  Dharma  ;  Tathagata  Sangha,  the  present  advent  of 
Sangha.  It  is  plain  that  each  limb  of  the  triad 
means,  and  can  only  mean  a  divine  personage,  as  in 
Northern  Buddhism.  No  man  in  his  senses  could 
“  worship  ”  and  expect  “  salvation  ”  from  Sangha  in 
the  sense  of  “  the  Congregation.” 

My  second  citation  shall  be  from  Dr.  Rhys  Davids’s 
“  Birth  Stories  :  ” — 

“  Those  who  have  put  their  trust  in  Buddha, 

They  will  not  go  to  a  world  of  pain  ; 

Having  put  off  this  mortal  coil, 

They  will  enter  some  heavenly  body. 

“  Those  who  have  put  their  trust  in  Dharma, 

They  will  not  go  to  a  world  of  pain ; 

Having  put  off  this  mortal  coil, 

They  will  enter  some  heavenly  body. 

“  Those  who  have  put  their  faith  in  Sangha, 

They  will  not  go  to  a  world  of  pain  ; 

Having  put  off  this  mortal  coil, 

They  will  enter  some  heavenly  body.”  * 

“  Sangha,”  the  doctor  renders  by  “  the  Order  ;  ”  but 

1  Fausbbll,  Sutta  Nipata,  p.  39.  5  P^ge  137. 
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it  is  plain  that  a  “  Refuge,”  a  power  that  can  put  an 
end  to  rebirths,  cannot  be  an  order  of  lazy  monks, 
but  God  imaged  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  seen  world. 

By  substituting  the  modern  rendering  of  the  triad 
in  the  phrases  of  the  Ceylon  ritual  its  nonsense 
becomes  more  plain  : — 

“  May  Congregation  forgive  me  my  sin  !  ” 

“  I  have  no  other  refuge !  Canon  Law  is  my 
refuge.” 

“  I  bow  my  head  to  the  ground  and  worship  Canon 
Law !  ” 

Sakya  Muni  is  the  best  refuge  !  ” 

“  May  Canon  Law  forgive  me  my  sin  !  ” 

I  have  attempted  to  draw  up  a  table,  more  or  less 
accurate,  of  this  triad  idea  in  the  old  creeds. 


Father. 

Mother. 

Solar  God-man. 

Rig-Veda,  . 

Vanina,  . 

Aditi,  . 

• 

Mitra. 

Manu, 

Brahma,  . 

Maya,  . 

• 

Brahma. 

Buddhism,  . 

Buddha,  .  .  j 

Prajna  or 
Dharma, 

Sangha. 

Zoroastrianism,  . 

Zervan  Akarene, 

Ardvi  Cura, 

( 

Ahura  Mazda 

l 

(Ormuzd). 

Egypt, 

Amen-Ra, 

The  Serpent,  . 

Neith,  . 

• 

Osiris. 

Old  Greece, 

Ceres,  . 

• 

Bacchus. 

Plato,  . 

Father,  .  .  j 

Mother  or ' 
Nurse, 

Logos. 

Woden, 

All-Father, 

Frigga, 

• 

Woden. 

Cabbala, 

Ensoph,  . 

Sophia, 

• 

Logos. 

Gnostics,  and  per-1 
haps  Essenes,  / 

Abraxas,  . 

Sophia, 

•{ 

Gnosis  or 
Christos. 

China, 

Yn,  .  . 

Yang,  . 

• 

Taiki. 

Babylonia,  . 

Bel, 

Melissa, 

• 

Tammuz. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

COSMOLOGY. 

PERHAPS  the  most  prominent  contradiction  which 
has  resulted  from  Dr.  Rhys  Davids’s  displacement  of 
the  two  Buddhist  “Vehicles”  is  his  treatment  of  the 
Buddhist  cosmogony.  "  The  earlier  Buddhism,”  he 
says,  “  teaches  that  above  the  worlds  of  the  gods 
are  sixteen  worlds  of  Brahma,”  that  mortals  will 
successively  reach.1 

To  make  the  full  force  of  this  admission  plain,  I 
give  a  sketch  (Plate  IV.)  of  the  heavens  as  conceived 
by  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon.2 

The  Devaloka,  the  “  worlds  of  the  gods,”  as  Dr.  Rhys 
Davids  calls  them,  are  six  in  number,  the  highest 
being  the  heaven  Tu£ita.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  heaven  is  the  highest  that  mortals  who  have 
not  become  Buddhas,  and  emancipated  themselves 
from  returns  to  earth,  can  reach. 


1  “  Buddhism,”  p.  204. 


2  Upham,  p.  74, 


Plate  IV. 


THE  HEAVENS  AS  CONCEIVED  BY  THE  BUDDHISTS  OF  CEYLON. 
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The  sixteen  worlds  of  Brahma  in  my  dome  (copied 
from  an  early  tope)  are  subdivided  into  the  three 
heavens  of  the  Brahmaloka,  eight  heavens  of  the 
Arupaloka  or  Formless  Spirits,  five  heavens  of  the 
Buddhas  or  Jinas  (Victorious  Ones).  Above  is  Nirva- 
napura,  the  city  of  Nirvana,  in  four  compartments, 
which  latter  fact  militates  against  the  notion  that 
Nirvana  means  annihilation.  This  is  plainly  the  cos¬ 
mology  of  the  “Little  Vehicle.”  In  Nepal  the  heavens 
of  the  Jinas  have  been  swept  away,  and  the  heavens 
above  TuSita  are  tenanted  by  Bodhisatwas.  This  is 
a  plain  piece  of  absurdity,  for  the  Bodhisatwa,  as  all 
know,  cannot  advance  higher  than  the  heaven  Tusita 
until  he  becomes  a  Buddha.  But  the  “  Carriage  that 
drives  to  the  Great  Nowhere  ”  was  driven  to  this  folly. 

If  souls  visit  in  succession  sixteen  heavens  of 
Brahma  after  becoming  Buddhas,  it  is  plain  that  the 
cosmology  makers  knew  nothing  of  the  theory  of 
annihilation,  still  less  of  Dr.  Rhys  Davids’s  fancy  that 
the  Buddhists  deny  any  after-life. 

I  will  strengthen  my  position  with  a  few  passages 
culled  from  the  doctor’s  translations  :  — 

“  As  a  man  fond  of  gay  clothing,  throwing  off  a 
corpse  bound  to  his  shoulders,  goes  away  rejoicing,  so 
must  I,  throwing  off  this  perishable  body  and  freed 
from  all  desires,  enter  the  city  of  Nirvina.”1 


1  “Birth  Stories,”  p.  6. 
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“  As  a  man  carrying  various  sorts  of  jewels,  and  going 
on  the  same  road  with  a  band  of  robbers,  out  of  fear 
of  losing  his  jewels  withdraws  from  them  and  gains 
a  safe  road,  even  so  this  impure  body  is  like  a  jewel¬ 
plundering  robber — if  I  set  my  affections  thereon, 
the  precious  spiritual  jewel  of  the  sublime  path  of 
holiness  will  be  lost  to  me,  therefore  ought  I  to 
enter  the  city  of  Nirvana,  forsaking  this  robber-like 
body.”  1 

“  The  lake  of  the  great  deathless  Nirvana  for  the 
Washing  of  the  defilement  of  sin.”  2 

“  And  the  angels  are  manifested,  the  Formless  alone 
excepted.”  3 

“  The  whole  world,  up  to  the  realms  of  the 
immaterial  angels,  will  pass  away.”  4 

“  Dying,  I  shall  be  born  in  the  Formless  World  ” 
(speech  of  Asita).6 

The  man  having  thrown  off  his  dead  body  goes 
away  rejoicing,  not  annihilated.  Then,  too,  Asita,  a 
mortal,  goes  to  the  Formless  Heavens,  or,  as  Dr.  Rhys 
Davids  puts  it,  the  “realms  of  the  immaterial  angels,” 
which  shows  that  these  angels  are  simply  enfranchised 
mortals.  Another  passage  asserts  that  Buddha  was 
like  “one  who,  using  Mount  Meru  for  a  churning-rod, 

1  “  Birth  Stories,”  p,  7, 

*  Ibid.,  p.  17. 


5  Ibid.,  p.  70. 


*  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

4  Ibid,,  p.  59. 
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churns  the  great  Cakkawala  Ocean.”  1  The  favourite 
fable  of  Brahminism  setting  forth  the  gift  of  immor¬ 
tality  to  man,  is  a  legend  of  Vishnu  churning  the 
ocean  (uncreated  matter). 


1  “  Birth  Stories,”  p.  26. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

SHAMANISM. 

I  NOW  come  to  the  Buddhist  supernaturalism.  In 
the  view  of  Dr.  Rhys  Davids,  early  Buddhism  relegated 
such  ideas  “to  the  region  of  legend  and  fairy  tale.”1 
Sweeping  negation  was  Buddha’s  “  answer  to  the 
mystics.” 2  If  he  were  Comte,  the  Positivist,  born  two 
thousand  years  too  soon,  this  theory  would  of  course 
be  a  necessity. 

A  priori  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 
view.  In  every  Buddhist  temple  there  are  hundreds 
of  statues  of  Buddha.  Each  is  sitting  in  the  attitude 
prescribed  by  the  Brahmins  for  producing  yoga.  All, 
even  the  rudest,  manage  to  give  the  calm  dreaminess 
of  yoganidra.  Every  Buddhist  idol  is  seeking  dhyana. 
And  every  Buddhist  Sramana  has  given  up  father, 
mother,  wealth  and  worldly  joys  ;  and  he  mumbles 
his  mantras,  a  hundred  thousand  a  day,3  to  gain  the 

1  “  Buddhist  Suttasj”  p.  208.  2  “  Buddhism,”  p.  177. 

3  Schlagintweit,  “  Buddhism  in  Tibet,”  p.  54. 
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very  dhy&na  or  mystical  vision  that  his  prophet 
sought  to  “  relegate  to  the  region  of  fairy  tale.” 

And  I  must  say  that  when  I  read  the  doctor’s 
translations  I  am  very  much  puzzled.  The  ideal 
Northern  Buddhist,  in  his  view,  is  a  man  of  many 
superstitions,  a  miracle-monger.  The  ideal  Southern 
Buddhist  is  what  we  should  call  a  scientific  freethinker. 
The  Northerns  have  six  magical  powers  (Shaddhd- 
bhijna),  which  they  believe  to  be  acquired  by  the 
recluse  when  the  divine  vision  is  attained.  I  will 
copy  them  down  from  the  Lotus  of  Dharma  : — 

1.  The  ascetic  must  be  able  to  rise  into  the  air. 

2.  He  must  rain  down  fire  from  his  body. 

3.  He  must  rain  down  floods  of  water  from  his 
body. 

4.  He  must  make  his  body  expand  indefinitely  and 
then  grow  infinitely  little. 

5.  He  must  make  it  disappear  and  return  to  earth. 

6.  He  must  rise  again  into  the  sky. 

But  when  I  turn  to  the  literature  of  the  Southerns 
I  find  six  magical  powers  likewise  : — 

1.  The  ascetic,  being  on?,  must  become  multiform. 

2.  He  must  become  invisible. 

3.  He  must  pass  through  walls,  mountains,  solid 
ground  as  if  through  water. 

4.  He  must  be  able  to  walk  on  the  water  without 
dividing  it. 
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5.  He  must  be  able  to  travel  cross-legged  through 
the  sky. 

6.  He  must  be  able  even  to  reach  the  world  of 
Brahma. 

Really  the  only  difference  between  the  freethinkers 
of  the  South  and  the  miracle-mongers  of  the  North, 
that  I  can  see,  is  that  the  Southerns  fly  through  the 
air  “  cross-legged,”  and  the  Northerns  without  crossing 
their  legs.  I  must  mention  that  these  magical  powers 
are  given  to  us  by  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  in  a  Sutra 
written,  in  his  view,  as  early  as  the  fourth  century 
before  Christ.1  They  are  detailed  by  the  freethinker 
Buddha  himself. 

Another  question  arises  :  What  was  the  meaning 
of  -the  tope-worship,  relic-worship,  image-worship  of 
early  Buddhism  ?  Why  did  powerful  kings  fight  for 
a  tooth  or  a  lock  of  hair  of  the  great  Tathagata  ?  If 
Dr.  Rhys  Davids  had  carefully  read  the  Mahabharata 
he  might,  I  think,  answer  the  question.  The  chaitya 
to  which  the  pilgrimages  were  made,  and  at  which 
sacrifice  was  offered,  was  supposed  to  contain  the 
dead  prophet,  the  dead  Vyasa,  or  the  dead  Kasyapa. 
And  with  all  old  races  the  dead  saint  was  believed  to 
be  more  potent  than  the  living  one.  The  cave,  the 
dolmen  in  the  tumulus,  the  rude  log,  the  unhewn 
monolith  encased  the  soul  when  fire  had  consumed  its 
mortal  envelope. 

1  “  Buddhist  Suttas,”  p.  214  ;  also  Preface,  p;  x. 
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I  will  here  cite  an  incident  witnessed  by  Father 
Borri,  and  narrated  by  him  in  his  “Account  of 
Cochin-China.”1  A  Buddhist  of  rank,  the  governor 
of  Pulu  Cambi;  died.  This  official  had  been  very 
friendly  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  and  the  missionary 
Borri  attended  at  all  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the 
dead  man.  One  day  several  “necromancers”  gathered 
round  the  corpse,  and  prayed  that  some  of  the 
governor’s  kindred  who  were  also  gathered  around 
might  receive  a  message  about  the  deceased.  After 
a  while,  an  elderly  lady,  a  sister  of  the  governor, 
became  possessed,  and  skipped  and  raved,  although 
she  was  quite  decrepit  until  the  fury  seized  her. 
The  stick  that  she  threw  from  her  “  hung  in  the  air 
all  the  while  that  the  devil  was  in  her  body,”  says  the 
Father.  A  huge  palace,  far  more  splendid  than  that 
inhabited  by  the  governor  during  life,  was  erected  for 
him.  In  the  middle  of  this  was  a  “stately  temple 
with  a  fine  altar.”  Here  the  corpse  was  by-and- 
by  placed,  surrounded  by  wooden  horses,  wooden 
elephants,  huge  wooden  galleys  running  on  wheels, 
and  other  emblems  of  his  wealth  and  state.  Then 
all  was  burned  amid  much  pomp,  and  the  calcined 
remains  were  buried. 

This  tomb-worship  is  also  illustrated  by  certain 
customs  still  retained  by  the  Chinese  Buddhists, 

1  Page  807. 
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although  they-  are  quite  out  of  harmony  with  modern 
agnostic  tenets.  The  dead  man  is  held  to  have  more 
influence  oyer  mundane  affairs  than  the  living  man, 
and  he  is  conciliated  with  many  rites.  The  belief 
being  retained  that  the  next  world  is  the  counterpart 
of  this,  wives  and  servants,  a  house  and  money,  are 
sent  to  him,  chiefly  by  burning  effigies  and  models  of 
these  in  tinsel  paper.  At  stated  periods  food  and 
money  sufficient  for.  a  fixed  time  are  offered  at  his 
tomb  amidst  much  burning  of  prackers  and  offerings 
of  flowers  and  little  flags.  And  as  the  ghosts  of  the 
poor  must  have  their  influence  also  and  their  wants, 
the  Buddhist  priests  celebrate  every  year  a  great 
nocturnal  feast  of  the  dead,  summoning  the  hungry 
ghosts  by  beat  of  gong  and  sound  of  bells. 

A  paper  in  vol.  xviii.  of  the  “  Chinese  Repository,” 
entitled  the  “  Worship  of  Ancestors  amongst  the 
Chinese/’  throws  much  light  on  this  subject.  The 
poor  are  buried  in  the  ground,  the  better  classes  in 
family  mausoleums.  A  lonely  spot  is,  if  possible, 
chosen  for  a  tomb,  near  a  river  or  lake.  Over  it 
waves  a  solitary  tree.  The  uncremated  corpse  is 
placed  in  a  sitting  posture  upon  a  throne.  Apparitions 
of  Buddha  in  the  Sutras  are  always  “seated  on  a 
throne.”  A  pompous  procession  of  illuminated  boats 
carries  the  rich  man  to  his  sepulchre,  a  lofty  column 
of  lanterns  being  conspicuous  in  the  prow  of  the 
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leading  boat,  and  the  water  all  aglow  with  innumer¬ 
able  floating  lights. 

This  is  part  of  a  hymn  to  the  dead  : — 

'**  The  beauty  of  a  thousand  hills  is  centred  here, 

And  the  dragon  coils  around  to  guard  iit ; 

A  winding  stream  spreads  far  and  wide — 

Rest  here  in  peace  ! 

The  sighing  firs  above  will  make  you  music — 

For  ever  rest  in  this  fair  city  ! 

Friends  and  kin  in  crowds  collect  to  salute  you ; 

Our  poor  libation  with  humble  mind  we  offer. 

And  looking  up,  your  favour  we  implore  !  ” 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  dragon  represents  the 
Indian  cobra  as  a  symbol  in  China  for  the  Supreme. 
The  tr6e  is  also  conspicuous  in  this  Pai  Fan  (grave- 
worship)  ;  indeed,  the  tomb  is  called  the  “  fir  hall.” 
The  dead  man  carries  jewels,  talismans,  coins,  etc., 
with  him  to  the  tomb,  and  the  “  pearl,”  so  sacred  in 
Buddhism,  is  put  -  in  his  mouth  to  keep  off  evil 
influences.  The  bells  and  gongs  that  it  is  still  the 
custom  to  sound  when  food  is  offered  to  the  ghost 
prove,  I  think,  that  there  was  no  idea  that  the  spirit 
resided  continuously  in  the  “  fir  hall.”  He  came  back 
when  summoned  to  animate  his  effigies,  his  body,  or 
his  relics. 

It  must'  be  mentioned  also  that  in  the  Maha- 
wanso,1  Buddha,  seated  “on  a  throne  on  which  he 
had  obtained  Pari-Nirvana.”  is  made  more  than  once 

1  Journ.  Beng.  As.  Soc.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  717,  718. 
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to  take  an  interest  in  mortal  affairs  centuries  after  his 
death. 

This  brings  me  to  a  very  singular  incident  narrated 

in  the  “  White  Lotus  of  Dharma,”  one  of  the  oldest 

Buddhist  books.  One  day  when  Sakya  Muni  was 

preaching,  a  colossal  sepulchral  mound  (stftpa)  of  the 

seven  precious  substances — of  diamonds,  emeralds, 

red  pearls,  etc. — suddenly  appeared  in  the  heavens  ; 

and  a  Buddha  of  the  past,  Prabhfitaratna,  who  was 

seated  in  the  midst  of  it,  approved  of  Buddha’s  words, 

and  cried,  “  It  is  well !  it  is  well !  ” 1  This  Buddha 

and  this  stupa  remained  present  whilst  Buddha  uttered 

many  sermons.  It  is  explained  away,  evidently,  by 

some  modern  emendator,  who  records  that  the  sthpa 

and  its  occupant  were  non-existent,  and  due  only  to 

the  miraculous  power  of  Buddha.  But  it  is  evident 

that  Prabhtitaratna  is  really  present  to  confirm  the 
/ 

teaching  of  Sakya  Muni.  Indeed,  at  one  period  he 
is  appealed  to  by  the  latter  to  perform  a  miracle  in 
order  to  influence  the  Bodhisatwa  Gadgade£vara ; 2 
and  a  short  time  after  the  first  stfipa  has  disappeared, 
another  stupa  and  a  fresh  Buddha  appear  in  the  sky.8 

I  think  these  stfipas  tell  their  own  story.  So 
clumsy  an  apparatus  as  a  sepulchral  mound  could 
never  have  been  used  as  a  carriage  for  a  saint  unless 

1  “  Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi,”  p.  151. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  274. 


2  Ibid.,  p.  255. 
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the  saint  was  obliged  to  be  in  his  sepulchral  mound 
to  be  considered  a  transcendental  authority.  Sakya 
Muni  in  the  Lotus  himself  says,  “I  will  appear 
after  I  have  obtained  Pari-Nirvana.”  1  Also,  he  him¬ 
self  appeals  to  the  authority  of  the  Buddhas  :  “  I  call 
to  witness  the  beatified  Buddhas  who  exist,”  etc.2 

The  religion  of  the  Rig-Veda,  like  most  early  creeds, 
sprung  also  from  this  ancestor-worship.  The  sun-god, 
the  active  and  anthropomorphic  god,  as  distinguished 
from  Brahma,  is  identified  in  more  than  one  hymn 
with  Yama  and  with  Manu,  two  names  for  the 
Indian  Adam.  This  circumstance  tends  to  show  that 
what  Tiele  calls  the  “poly-demonism,”  the  worship 
of  tree  spirits,  fountain  spirits,  cloud  spirits,  etc.,  was 
an  after-growth  of  the  earlier  faith.  I  will  first  of  all 
describe  the  simple  rites  of  this  ancestor-worship. 
They  are  called  the  Sraddha,  and  are  still  the  chief 
rites  of  the  Brahmins.  They  were  probably  practised 
in  the  same  form  three  thousand  years  ago,  before  our 
ancestors,  the  western  Aryas,  left  the  parent  stock. 

After  smearing  the  ground  with  cow-dung,  the 
presiding  Brahmin  raises  a  square  altar  of  sand  one 
or  two  fingers  high,  and  about  a  span  in  each  direc¬ 
tion.  He  washes  his  hands  and  feet,  sips  water,  and 
puts  a  ring  of  kusa-grass  on  the  ring  finger  of  hig 
hand.  He  sits  down  on  a  blade  of  kusa-grass,  lights 

1  “  Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi,”  p.  144.  2  Ibid.,  p.  247. 
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a  lamp,  recites  a  prayer  or  two,  and  sprinkles  holy 
water  on  the  assembled  worshippers.  He  then 
invites  the  gods  and  manes  of  ancestors  to  the  feast. 

Two  little  cushions  of  ku£a-grass  are  placed  near 
the  altar  for  the  gods,  and  six  in  front  of  it  for  the 
ancestors.  Each  cushion  consists  of  three  blades  of 
grass  folded  up.  Barley  and  oblations  of  water  in 
little  vessels  of  leaves  are  offered.  Ku£a-grass  is  put 
into  each  vessel,  and  water  sprinkled  on  it.  In  the 
vessels  intended  for  the  ancestors  Sesamum  Indicum 
is  added.  I  quote  some  of  the  invocations  made 
use  of  :• — 

“  Eagerly  do  thou  [O  fire]  call  our  willing  ancestors 
to  taste  our  oblation  !  May  our  progenitors  who  eat 
the  moon-plant,  who  are  sanctified  by  holy  fires,  come 
by  paths  along  which  gods  travel.  Satisfied  with 
ancestral  food  at  this  solemn  sacrifice,  may  they 
applaud  and  guard  us.” 

“  Thou  art  barley  sacred  to  Soma.  Framed  by  the 
divinity,  thou  dost  produce  celestial  bliss.  Mixed 
with  water,  mayst  thou  long  satisfy  with  nourishment 
my  several  progenitors,  whose  mouths  are  full  of 
blessing !  ” 

“  May  the  demons  and  giants  who  sit  in  this  con¬ 
secrated  spot  be  dispersed  !  ” 

Passing  from  the  present  to  very  old  times,  I  will 
cite  portions  of  one  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda. 
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It  is  addressed  to  Agni,  the  god  of  fire,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  funeral. 

“  Full  of  pious  wishes  we  place  thee  on  the  hearth 
and  light  thy  fires.  Accept  our  offerings,  and  bring 
the  ancestors  eager  as  thou  to  consume  them. 

“  Burn  not  this  corpse.  Tear  not  his  skin,  his  body, 
O  Jatavedas  [Agni]  !  Surround  him  with  the 
ancestors.  He  comes  to  obtain  the  [subtile]  body 
which  will  transport  his  soul.  Give  to  the  water,  and 
trees,  and  heaven,  and  earth  that  of  his  body  which 
belongs  to  them. 

“  But  there  is  in  him  an  immortal  portion.  Light 
up  that  with  thy  rays,  and  warm  it  with  thy  fires, 
O  Jatavedas  !  In  the  favoured  body  formed  by  thee, 
transport  him  to  the  world  of  the  saints. 

“  O  Agni,  let  him  descend  again  amongst  the 
ancestors let  him  return  in  the  midst  of  invocations 
and  offerings.”  1 

Here  is  another  hymn,  addressed  to  Yama,  at  first 
the  Indian  Adam,  and  afterwards  the  Indian  Pluto  : — 

“Yama,  place  thyself  on  the  altar  of  the  sacrifice 
with  the  ancestors.  King,  let  the  prayers  of  the 
saints  summon  thee.  Accept  our  sacrifice. 

“  Come,  Yama,  with  the  honourable  Angirases 
[seven  great  saints].  Seated  on  the  grass  I  invoke 
Vivaswan. 

1  Langlois’  translation,  p.  520. 
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“  We  have  amidst  our  ancestors,  the  Angirases,  the 
Navagwas,  the  Atharvans,  the  Somyas ;  may  we 
obtain  their  favour,  their  benign  protection  !  O 
dead  man  [the  corpse],  come  to  us  !  Come  by  the 
ancient  roads  that  our  fathers  have  traversed  before 
thee.  Behold  these  two  kings,  Yama  and  the  divine 
Varuna,  who  rejoice  in  our  oblations. 

“  Come  with  the  ancestors.  Come  with  Yama  to 
this  altar  which  our  piety^  has  dressed.  Thou  hast 
cast  off  all  impurity.  Come  to  this  domain  and  don 
a  body  of  brilliance. 

“  O  ancestors,  disperse !  Go  every  one  to  his  own 
side.  A  place  has  been  set  apart  for  the  departed 
one.  Yama  permits  him  to  come  down  and  enjoy 
our  libations  morning  and  night. 

“Give  our  libation  to  Yama  with  Agni  as  a  mes¬ 
senger.  Offer  to  Yama  a  holocaust  sweet  as  honey. 

“  Honour  to  the  First  Ones,  the  ancient  Rishis 
who  have  shown  us  the  way.”  1 

This  ancestor-worship  is  still  prevalent  in  India, 
and  the  dead  man  much  propitiated.  An  English 
magistrate  of  hasty  temper  died  some  time  ago. 
He  was  much  feared  by  the  natives,  and  to  calm 
his  spirit  they  kept  it  constantly  supplied  with 
glasses  of  strong  brandy-and-water  and  very  large 
cheroots. 


1  Langlois,  p.  518. 
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In  the  pages  of  Hwen  Thsang  we  see  that,  in 
spite  of  the  tenets  of  the  disciples  of  the  “  Carriage 
that  drives  to  the  Great  Nowhere,”  ancestor-worship, 
relic-worship,  and  corpse-worship  prevailed  even 
amongst  the  agnostic  school  ;  but  they  refined  away 
the  idea  by  a  theory  that  the  marvels  were  due  to  a 
sort  of  eidolon  left  behind  by  the  miraculous  power 
of  the  annihilated  Buddha. 

At  Bhima  was  a  statue  of  Sakya.  “  It  is  thirty 
feet  in  height,  beautiful  in  form,  of  aspect  severe  and 
dignified.  It  performs  many  miracles  in  favour  of 
those  who  invoke  Buddha.  If  a  man  suffers  in  any 
part  of  his  body,  a  sheet  of  gold  leaf  fastened  to  the 
precise  spot  on  the  body  of  Buddha  causes  an  instant 
cure.  The  prayers  addressed  to  him  are  almost 
always  granted.” 1  At  Buddhosnichapura  was  a 
portion  of  Buddha’s  skull.  Votaries  were  wont  to 
place  perfumed  paste  near  it,  and  the  paste  assumed 
forms  which  symbolized  the  votary’s  future.  Hwen 
Thsang  wrapped  his  perfume  in  silk.  It  assumed  the 
shape  of  a  bo-tree,  and  one  of  his  companions  got  a 
beautiful  figure  of  Buddha 2  The  worthy  pilgrim 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  for  the  moment  that 
Buddha  had  gone  to  the  Great  Nowhere. 

Near  a  stupa  at  Benares,  erected  by  King  Kaniska, 
was  a  statue  in  white  stone,  eighteen  feet  high,  which 

1  Hwen  Thsang,  “  Histoire,”  p.  289.  2  Ibid.,  p.  177. 
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performed  many  marvels,  and  sometimes  moved 

about  at  night.1  The  pilgrim’s  travels  are  full  of 

coruscating  relics  and  nodding  statues,  and  also  of 

rival  apparitions  of  the  Bodhisatwas  and  the  dead 

Buddhas.  In  a  cave  near  Jelalabad,  in  Affghanistan, 

he  saw  an  apparition  of  Sakya  Muni. 

Professor  Beal  gives  us  from  the  Chinese  the 

prayers  to  be  used  by  a  monk  on  entering  a  temple, 

bowing  to  a  statue  of  Buddha,  etc.  It  is  explained, 

in  reference  to  the  last  act,  that  “  the  object 

• 

worshipped  and  the  worshipper  are  both  in  their 
nature  spiritual.” 

In  my  frontispiece  I  give  Buddha  appearing  at  the 
altar  during  worship,  from  a  sketch  taken  from  the 
Amaravati  bas-reliefs  at  the  British  Museum.  In 
front  is  an  .incense-burner.  The  following  passage 
from  the  Chinese  ritual  explains,  I  think,  the  design : — 
“  I  regard  the  sacred  altar  as  a  royal  gem  on  which 
the  shadow  of  &dkya  Tathagata  appears.”  2 

This  brings  me  to  a  very  valuable  Cingalese  poem, 
written  exactly  one  hundred  years  8  before  the  date 
of  Buddhaghosa.  The  writer  of  legends  gives  often 
a  truer  picture  of  men  and  their  creeds  than  the 
sermon-monger  and  the  chronicler.  Buddhaghosa 
did  not  consider  this  legend  worthy  of  his  manipula- 

1  “Histoire,”  p.  84.  2  “Catena,”  p.  243. 

3  a. d.  310.  See  Tumour,  Journ.  Beng.  As.  Soc.,  vol.  vi.  p.  858. 
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tion.  We  therefore  get  an  honest  picture  of  Ceylon, 
exactly  one  hundred  years  before  Buddhaghosa’s 
“  original  ”  Buddhism  was  manufactured.  The  legend 
relates  to  Buddha’s  left  canine  tooth.  I  will  con¬ 
dense  it. 

When  Buddha’s  relics  were  distributed,  it  is  re¬ 
corded  that  one  Brahmadatta,  a  king  of  Kalinga, 
was  fortunate  enough  to  get  Buddha’s  canine  left 
tooth.  A  fine  temple  was  erected  at  Dantapura,  to 
.contain  it.  A  yearly  festival  was  established  in  its 
honour.  For  eight  hundred  years  after  this,  the 
chronicler  of  the  deeds  of  the  kings  of  Kalinga 
seems  to  have  had  little  to  tell. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  third  century,  A.D.,  it  was 
reported  to  the  Raja  of  Rajas  (the  king  of  kings),  at 
Patna,  that  the  King  of  Kalinga  was  guilty  of  an  act 
of  strange  superstition : 

“Whilst  P&ndu,  Emperor  of  all  India,  worships  the 
deity  adored  by  all  the  devas,  Guhasiwo,  a  raja, 
subordinate  to  his  authority,  reviling  those  gods, 
worships  a  piece  of  human  bone.” 

The  Emperor  Pandu,  incensed,  orders  another  king, 
named  Chittayano,  to  fetch  both  the  bone  and  the 
bone-worshipper,  and  bring  them  to  the  capital. 

Chittayano,  with  a  large  army,  arrives  promptly 
before  Dantapura.  King  Guhasiwo,  greatly  alarmed, 
sends  out  tribute  and  many  elephants.  Chittayano  is 
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received  inside  the  city,  and  his  army  feasted.  The 
commands  of  the  emperor  are  detailed,  and  received 
by  poor  Guhasiwo  with  a  satisfaction  the  sincerity  of 
which  the  chronicler  plausibly  throws  doubt  upon. 

But  the  capture  of  a  bone,  even  with  an  army  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  seems  a  military 
exploit  more  difficult  than  the  capture  of  a  bone- 
worshipper.  Chittayano  is  told  all  about  the  bone, 
and  all  about  the  religion  of  Buddha.  He  is  then 
taken  to  the  pagoda,  with  his  principal  officers,  and 
shown  the  priceless  treasure.  Guhasiwo  prays  to  the 
relic,  rehearsing  the  miracles  performed  by  it,  and 
asking  it  for  a  repetition  of  these  miraculous  ex¬ 
hibitions.  The  relic  graciously  complies,  and  the 
powerful  leader  of  armies,  Chittayano,  instead  of 
capturing  the  “  bone,”  is  captured  by  it.  It  is  settled, 
however,  that  the  emperor’s  orders  cannot  be  dis¬ 
obeyed,  and  the  relic,  escorted  by  the  two  kings, 
starts  for  Patna. 

The  account  of  its  journey  throws  light  on  many 
passages  in  the  Lalita  Vistara,  where  the  infant 
Buddha  moves  about  on  level  roadways,  escorted  by 
pompous  processions.  It  throws  light  also  upon 
Buddhaghosa’s  biography  of  Buddha,  which  shows 

t 

us  the  reformer  entering  Sravasti  and  Raj agriha  in 
the  same  magnificent  manner.  The  real  Buddha  was 
a  ragged  beggar,  spreading  his  doctrines  silently  and 
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humbly.  But  when  his  creed  became  the  official 
religion,  much  of  the  outside  cultus  of  Brahminism 
was  taken  over.  It  has  always  been  the  custom  to 
carry  the  Indian  gods  about  at  certain  seasons,  in 
sumptuous  processions.  The  celebrated  car  of  Jag- 
gannatha  is  merely  the  carriage  of  Krishna,  in  which 
the  god  is  supposed  to  be  making  an  excursion  to 
his  summer  palace.  Buddha,  in  the  Buddhist  pro¬ 
cessions,  was  represented  by  a  relic,  or  a  statue,  the 

idea,  as  I  have  shown,  being  that  the  spirit  of  Sakya 

• 

Muni  was  actually  present.  As  relic  processions  are 
in  the  earliest  bas-reliefs  of  Asoka’s  topes,  the  custom 
plainly  is  as  early  as  these  monuments.  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  thinks  that  Dantapura  was  Puri  in  modern 
Orissa,  and  that  the  celebrated  temple  of  Jaggan- 
natha  in  that  city  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  relic-templd 

From  Dantapura  the  procession  set  out  with  great 
pomp.  Large  awnings,  stretched  right  across  the 
street,  shaded  the  tooth  relic  from  the  sun.  Incense 
smoked,  banners  waved,  the  streets  were  levelled 
and  spread  with  flowers.  The  relic  rode  in  a  fine 
chariot;  drawn  by  horses  white  as  conch-shells  ;  and 
folks  wept  as  they  bade  it  adieu.  Above  the  chariot 
was  a  splendid  white  umbrella.  The  distance  from 
Dantapura  to  Patna  is  at  least  four  hundred  miles  ; 
yet  all  along  this  road  white  sand  was  strewn  and 
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raked,  and  vases  of  flowers  liberally  posted.  The 
spirits  in  the  jangals  sang  hymns  to  the  relic, 
and  danced  before  its  chariot  to  the  sound  of 
drum  and  flute.  The  Emperor  Pandu,  incensed  at 
this  pomp,  ordered  the  relic,  on  its  arrival  at  Patna, 
at  once  to  be  destroyed  in  a  charcoal  crucible. 
Willing  Brahmins  of  the  court  proceeded  to  carry 
out  this  edict,  when,  lo  and  behold,  a  marvel  was 
visible  !  The  relic  remained  unconsumed  in  the 
crucible,  and  in  the  smoke  a  miraculous  lotus  became 
apparent.  The  emperor,  still  more  angry,  had  an 
anvil  brought ;  and  his  servants  attempted  to  pul¬ 
verize  the  relic  with  a  mighty  hammer.  But  at  the 
first  blow,  the  relic  penetrated  the  anvil,  and  remained 
imbedded  within  it.  It  emitted,  moreover,  a  miracu¬ 
lous  coruscation,  which  incited  the  Brahmins  to  claim 
it  as  a  relic  of  Rama.  The  Emperor  Pandu  ordered 
them  to  try  and  extract  it.  They  sprinkled  holy 
water  over  it,  and  hymned  it  as  Vishnu,  but  the  relic 
would  not  stir.  A  holy  Buddhist,  named  Subaddho, 
was  summoned  from  his  extasia  in  the  jangal.  He 
recounted  the  sublime  acts  of  the  great  Tathagata, 
and  prayed  to  the  relic  to  attest  them.  It  flew  aloft 
into  the  air.  It  raced  round  a  bowl  of  perfumed 
water.  Buried,  it  emerged  in  the  form  of  a  lotus. 
Thrown  into  the  city  sewer,  it  changed  it  to  a 
beautiful  lake,  with  swans  and  lotuses.  These 
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miracles  converted  many  courtiers  *  and  they  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Emperor  Pandu  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“  Raja,  if  a  person,  having  witnessed  such  a  mani- 
festatfon  of  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Muni  as  this 
is,  experience  not  the  slightest  joy,  can  he  be  en¬ 
dowed  with  wisdom  ?  R&ja,  forsake  not  the  path  that 
leads  to  heaven  by  following  the  doctrines  of  these 
ignorant  persons.  What  man,  not  an  idiot,  who  is  on 
his  travels,  would  seek  his  way  employing  a  blind 
man  for  a  guide  ?  Ruler  of  men,  do  thou,  in  order 
that  thou  mayst  follow  the  path  that  leads  to 
heaven  and  eternal  emancipation,  quickly  incline 
thine  heart  towards  the  supreme  rules  of  Dharma,  the 
Vanquisher  of  the  five  deaths,  the  Dewo  of  Dewos.” 

I  think  this  passage  is  important.  The  Datha- 
wanso  is  the  popular  Bible  of  Ceylon.  And  here, 
at  least  a  hundred  years  before  Buddhaghosa  and  his 
atheistic  changes,  we  see  a  Buddhism  that  believed 
that  Buddha  was  the  “  god  of  gods  ;  ”  that  miracles 
performed  by  relics  were  “  manifestations  of  the 
divine  power  of  the  Supreme  Muni  ”  himself ;  and 
that  eternal  emancipation  in  heaven  should  be  sought, 
not  shunned.  All  this  is  immensely  valuable.  This 
speech  converted  the  good  Emperor  Pandu.  He  felt 
that  in  his  previous  Brahmin  creed  he  had  been 
“  blowing  at  a  firefly  to  produce  heat.”  He  repaired 
to  the  cesspool  which  had  been  converted  into  a 
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lovely  tank,  and  addressed  the  Spirit  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  able  to  manifest  itself  through  the 
agency  of  the  relic,  in  these  terms : — 

“  Universal  Intelligence,  practised  traffickers  assign 
a  value  to  gold  after  having  tried  it  on  a  touchstone. 
Supreme  Muni,  in  the  present  instance  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  thy  divine  attributes  to  the  test, 
that  all  this  has  been  done  by  me.  Infinite  Wisdom, 
forgive  my  great  sin  !  and  instantly  adorn  the  crown 
of  my  head.” 

The  relic  immediately  made  its  way  to  the  king’s’ 
head.  It  is  plain  that  Sakya  Muni  was  supposed 
to  have  joined  this  fragment  of  his  ancient  body. 
The  Sanscrit  term  for  relic  is  Dh&tu,  which  means 
“primary  matter,”  the  idea  being  no  doubt  that  the 
cremation  reduced  the  matter  of  the  body  to  its 
primary  element.  Soon  a  powerful  king,  Khiradaro, 
attacks  the  Emperor  Pandu  to  get  the  relic.  And  after 
Pandu’s  death,  when  the  relic  returns  to  Dantapura, 
another  attack  is  made  upon  it  by  the  nephews  of 
Khiradaro,  who  was  slain  in  the  first  campaign. 
These  battles  for  Buddha’s  relics,  recorded  so  con¬ 
stantly  in  Indian  history,  show  that  a  relic  was  really 
believed  to  have  some  special  tutelary  power. 

Guhasiwo  is  killed  ;  but  his  daughter  Hemamala, 
who  was  married  to  Prince  Danta,  escapes  with  the 
relic.  The  fugitives  disguised  themselves  as  Brahmins, 
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and  buried  the  relic  for  security  in  the  “  Diamond 
Sands,”  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kistna.  Mr.  Fergusson, 
in  a  learned  article,1  identifies  these  “  Diamond 
Sands  ”  as  the  spot  where  the  celebrated  Amaravati 
tope  was  afterwards  erected  to  commemorate  the 
event.  Its  marbles  are  now  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
and  on  one  of  the  tablets  is  a  bas-relief  of  Danta  and 
Hemamala  sailing  with  the  relic  in  a  vessel  to  Ceylon. 
The  waves  during  this  trip  were  in  the  form  of  “  moun¬ 
tain  peaks  ;  ”  violent  winds  raged  as  at  that  grim  time 
when  a  Kalpa  is  violently  put  an  end  to.  The 
welkin  was  disturbed  by  terrible  noises.  Men  cried 
out  in  fear.  But  at  dawn  a  marvel  took  place.  The 
ship  became  as  immovable  as  “a  divine  mansion  in 
the  sky.”  Around  the  sea  was  as  still  and  as  trans¬ 
lucent  as  a  large  emerald.  Nagas  sported  around  the 
ship.  And  the  relic,  which  had  been  hid  in  the  hair  of 
the  princess,  “  emitted  rays  resembling  straight  darts 
of  silver.”  The  King  of  Lanka  (Ceylon)  was  soon 
informed  that  “two  Brahmins,  husband  and  wife, 
carrying  the  tooth  relic  of  Buddha,”  had  reached  his 
dominions. 

Hastening  to  the  monastery  Meghagiri,  where  the 
relic  was  first  deposited,  the  eager  monarch  did 
homage  to  it,  “wetting  his  necklace  of  beautiful 
pearls  ”  with  tears  of  joy. 

1  Joum.  R.  As.  Soc.,  1867. 

T 
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“  Though  I  should  offer  to-day  my  head,  bearing  a 
diadem  resplendent  with  many  gems,  to  Buddha,  the 
sole  refuge  of  the  world,  I  should  not  be  making  an 
offering  befitting  the  relic. 

“  Wise  men,  planting  a  small  seed  in  the  earth,  enjoy 
in  due  time  leaves,  bark,  flowers,  and  fruits.  Thus 
with  a  small  offering  to  the  Lord  of  Dharma  I  shall 
obtain  the  incomparable  happiness  of  heaven  and 
Nirvana.” 

The  relic  then,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  per¬ 
formed  many  miracles.  It  was  placed  on  a  white 
carpet,  and  smothered  in  jessamine  flowers,  but  it 
emerged  and  shone  with  milk-white  rays.  It  was 
wrapped  in  many  pieces  of  rich  silk,  but  it  “  burst 
through  hundreds  of  cloths.”  Earth  rocked  and 
divine  flowers  fell  from  the  skies  ;  and  the  cloud- 
nymphs  becoming  visible  danced  with  a  grace 
unknown  to  earth.  Songs  also  were  sung  by  heavenly 
singers  to  the  sound  of  heavenly  instruments.  Daz¬ 
zling  ropes  made  up  of  beaded  rain-drops  bound  earth 
to  heaven. 

But  it  is  stated  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces, 
market  towns,  and  cities  felt  aggrieved  at  not  seeing 
the  relic  of  Sugato.  In  consequence  a  “  priest, 
unequalled  in  intelligence,”  suggested  a  great  Spring 
festival,  to  show  it  to  the  people.  As  the  priests  of 
many  monasteries  disputed  about  the  final  resting- 
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place  of  the  relic,  the  king  settled  that  the  tooth 
should  be  placed  alone  in  a  fine  chariot,  drawn  by 
milk-white  steeds,  and  that  it  should  choose  its  own 
domicile.  The  streets  were  swept  and  levelled. 
Arches  “  set  with  images  of  tigers  and  the  like  ”  were 
erected.  Dancing  flags  warded  off  the  heat  of  the 
sun  by  their  shade.  Elephants  trumpeted,  drums 
sounded,  horses  neighed.  “  New  vases  filled  with 
water  indicated  to  good  men  that  the  wished-for 
happiness  of  heaven  and  Nirvana  will  be  attained.”  1 
The  relic  drove  itself  to  Anuradhapura,  where  a 
splendid  temple  was  erected  for  it.  Every  year,  at 
the  Spring  festival,  it  made  a  trip  to  the  Abhayuttara 
monastery  with  great  pomp.  Fa  Hian,  the  Chinese 
pilgrim,  witnessed  one  of  these  festivals.  “  Every  man 
in  the  kingdom,  enlightened  by  the  doctrine  and 
anxious  to  promote  happiness,  comes  from  his  quarter 
to  level  the  roads,  adorn  the  highways  and  streets  ;  to 
scatter  all  sorts  of  flowers  and  perfumes.  Then,  after 
the  chants,  the  king  causes  to  be  displayed  on  both 
sides  of  the  road  representations  of  the  five  hundred 
successive  manifestations  of  Buddha.  The  tooth  of 
Foe  [Buddha]  is  carried  through  the  midst  of  the 
road,  and  is  adored  wherever  it  passes.  Arrived  at 
the  chapel  of  the  Mountain  without  Fear,  they  ascend 
into  the  hall  of  Foe.  They  burn  their  perfumes, 

1  Dathavansa,  p.  76. 
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making  accumulated  clouds.  They  perform  religious 
acts  without  intermission  night  and  day,  the  whole  of 
the  ninety  days.  The  tooth  is  then  conveyed  back 
to  the  chapel  in  the  town.  This  chapel  is  very 
elegant.  During  the  day  they  open  the  gates  and 
perform  the  ceremonies  according  to  the  law.”  1 

Is  this  the  early  Buddhism  of  Ceylon,  the  pure 
well  of  atheism  undefiled,  that  we  get  in  the  works 
of  Dr.  Rhys  Davids?  Are  these  the  men  that  are 
supposed  to  have  been  constantly  interchanging 
unintelligible  metaphysics  about  the  Skandhas  and 
the  desire  of  death,  as  opposed  to  the  desire  of 
future  life  ?  A  re  these  the  early  Ceylon  Buddhists 
who  “  relegated  ”  the  supernatural  to  the  regions  of 
fairy  tale  ?  Would  Dr.  Carpenter  or  Mr.  Maskelyne 
hail  as  a  brother  a  man  who  told  a  story  of  a  tooth 
driving  a  coach  and  four  ?  Would  Professor  Clifford 
give  the  diploma  of  agnostic  to  one  who  called  upon 
a  “  God  of  gods  ”  to  forgive  his  sin  ?  Would  George 
Eliot  and  the  Positivists  receive1  poor  Dhammakitti, 
the  singer  of  the  poem,  into  her  lofty  “  choir  invisible,” 
who  sing  silent  psalms  with  fleshless  lips  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  the  “Great  Nowhere”?2  Recollect  that  the 

1  “  Pilgrimage  of  Fa  Hian,”  p.  335. 

2  In  the  “Hibbert  Lectures,”  p.  no,  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  cites  the 
following  lines  with  pardonable  admiration  : — 

“  O  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
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tooth  was  the  tooth  of  Sakya  Muni  ;  and  that  the 
learned  priests,  as  well  as  the  ignorant  king  and  his 
people  had  for  their  gospel  this  Dathawanso. 

The  “  rule  of  the  entire  circle  of  the  earth  ”  is  with 
the  possessor  of  the  tooth  relic,  says  that  poem.1  The 
British  Government  were  obliged  to  humour  this 
strong  superstition  of  the  Cingalese,  and  place  it 
under  a  guard  of  English  soldiers.  The  key  of  the 
casket  was  kept  in  the  hands  of  an  official  of  rank. 
Is  not  the  “  rule  of  the  entire  circle  of  the  earth  ”  with 
the  holder  of  the  relic,  the  Rani  of  Ranis  ? 

In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence  ;  live 
In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 

In  deeds  of  daring,  rectitude,  or  scorn 
For  miserable  aims  that  end  in  self.” 


1  Page  65. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  ASOKA. 

The  reader  is  now  in  a  position  to  decide  whether 
the  gospel  of  the  “Great  Nowhere”  was  early  Bud¬ 
dhism.  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  contends  that  it  was  ;  and 
his  dictum  has  been  confronted  with  the  testimony  of 
the  old  stupas  and  monuments,  the  ritual  and  its 
food  offerings  to  the  dead  Buddhas,  the  cosmology, 
the  symbols — with  his  own  translations,  and  the  quite 
invaluable  testimony  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims.  One 
witness  remains,  Asoka.  Exactly  two  hundred  and 
ten  years  after  Buddha’s  death  (B.C.  260)  he  carved 
his  credo  on  rocks  and  stone  columns,  a  literature  that 
no  Buddhaghosa  could  “recompile.”  It  is  the  most 
valuable  exponent  of  early  Indian  creeds,  because  all 
uncertainties  of  date  and  defacement  are  eliminated. 

King  Asoka’s  Ideas  about  God. 

“  Much  longing  after  the  things  [of  this  life]  is  a 
disobedience,  I  again  declare  ;  not  less  so  is  the 
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laborious  ambition  of  dominion  by  a  prince  who 
would  be  a  propitiator  of  Heaven.  Confess  and 

A 

believe  in  God  [liana],  who  is  the  worthy  object  of 
obedience.  For  equal  to  this  [belief],  I  declare  unto 
you,  ye  shall  not  find  such  a  means  of  propitiating 
Heaven.  Oh,  strive  ye  to  obtain  this  inestimable 
treasure.”  (First  Separate  Edict,  Dhauli,  Prinsep.) 

“  Thus  spake  King  Devanampiya  Piyadasi.: — The 
present  moment  and  the  past  have  departed  under 
the  same  ardent  hopes.  How  by  the  conversion  of 
the  royal  born  may  religion  be  increased  ?  Through 
the  conversion  of  the  lowly  born  if  religion  thus 
increaseth,  by  how  much  [more]  through  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  high  born  and  their  conversion  shall 
religion  increase  ?  Among  whomsoever  the  name 
of  God  resteth,  verily  this  is  religion.” 

“  Thus  spake  Devanampiya  Piyadasi : — Wherefore 
from  this  very  hour  I  have  caused  religious  discourses 
to  be  preached.  I  have  appointed  religious  obser¬ 
vances  that  mankind,  having  listened  thereto,  shall  be 
brought  to  follow  in  the  right  path,  and  give  glory  to 
God.”  (Edict  No.  VII.,  Prinsep.) 

“  In  like  manner,  turning  his  mind  to  law  in  an 
establishment  of  learned  men,  he  called  together  the 
Buddhist  priests  of  Eastern  Kalinga,  who  were  settled 
there  under  the  ancient  kings  .  .  .  act  of  devotion 
.  .  .  all  equipages  ...  he  gives  to  God.”  (Prinsep’s 
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translation  of  a  somewhat  defaced  inscription  on 
the  Khandagiri  Rock,  erected  by  the  grandson  of 
Asoka.) 

“It  is  well  known,  sirs,  to  what  lengths  have  gone 
my  respect  for  and  faith  in  Buddha,  Dharma,  Sangha.” 
(Second  Bairat  Rock,  Burnouf.) 

“Whatever  words  have  been  spoken  by  the  divine 
Buddha,  they  have  all  been  well  said.”  (Second 
Bairat  Rock,  Wilson.) 

“  And  he  who  acts  in  conformity  with  this  edict 
shall  be  united  with  Sugato.”  (Delhi  Pillar,  Prinsep.) 

“  The  white  elephant  whose  name  is  The  Bringer 
of  Happiness  to  the  Whole  World.”  (Final  Sentence 
of  the  Rock  Edicts,  Kern.) 

A. 

I  sana  is  the  name  that  has  been  selected  by  the 
Sanscrit  scholars  employed  recently  in  translating 
“God  save  the  Queen.”  The  words  “Union  with 
Sugato  ”  imply,  I  think,  that  the  Isana  meant  exo- 
terically  Sakya  Muni.  But  it  is  plain  that  “  Buddha  ” 
and  “Isana”  mean  esoterically  the  Supreme.  It  is 
impossible  that  King  Asoka  could  have  had  a  religious 
faith  in  the  “  Congregation,”  the  debased  and  brutalized 
herd  whom  it  was  the  object  of  his  life  to  elevate  and 
spiritualize. 
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Asoka  on  a  Future  Life. 

“  On  the  many  beings  over  whom  I  rule  I  confer 
happiness  in  this  world  ;  in  the  next  they  may  obtain 
Swarga  [paradise].”  (Edict  VI.,  Wilson.) 

“  This  is  good.  With  these  means  let  a  man  seek 
Swarga.  This  is  to  be  done.  By  these  means  it  is 
to  be  done,  as  by  them  Swarga  [paradise]  is  to  be 
.gained.”  (Edict  IX.,  Wilson.) 

“  I  pray  with  every  variety  of  prayer  for  those  who 
differ  with  me  in  creed,  that  they,  following  after  my 
example,  may  with  me  attain  unto  eternal  salvation.” 
(Delhi  Pillar,  Edict  VI.,  Prinsep.) 

“  And  whoso  doeth  this  is  blessed  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  world  ;  and  in  the  next  world  endless  moral 
merit  resulteth  from  such  religious  charity.”  (Edict 
XI.,  Prinsep.) 

“Unto  no  one  can  be  repentance  and  peace  of  mind 
until  he  hath  obtained  supreme  knowledge,  perfect 
faith,  which  surmounteth  all  obstacles,  and  perpetual 
assent.”  (Rock  Edict,  No.  VII.,  Prinsep.) 

“  In  the  tenth  year  of  his  anointment,  the  beloved 
King  Piyadasi  obtained  the  Sambodhi  or  complete 
knowledge.”  (Rock  Edict,  No.  VII.,  Burnouf.) 

“  All  the  heroism  that  Piyadasi,  the  beloved  of  the 
gods,  has  exhibited  is  in  view  of  another  life.  Earthly 
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glory  brings  little  profit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  produces 
a  loss  of  virtue.  To  toil  for  heaven  is  difficult  to 
peasant  and  to  prince  unless  by  a  supreme  effort  he 
gives  up  all.”  (Rock  Edict,  No.  X.,  Burnouf.) 

“May  they  [my  loving  subjects]  obtain  happiness 
in  this  world  and  in  the  next.”  (Second  Separate 
Edict,  Burnouf.) 

“The  beloved  of  the  god^  speaketh  thus:  It  is  more 
than  thirty-two  years  and  a  half  that  I  am  a  hearer  of 
the  law,  and  I  did  not  exert  myself  strenuously  ;  but. 
it  is  a  year  or  more  that  I  have  entered  the  com¬ 
munity  of  ascetics,  and  that  I  have  exerted  myself 
strenuously.  Those  gods  who  during  this  time  were 
considered  to  be  true  gods  in  Jambudvipa  have  now 
been  abjured.  ...  A  small  man  who  exerts  himself 
somewhat  can  gain  for  himself  great  heavenly  bliss, 
and  for  this  purpose  this  sermon  has  been  preached. 
Both  great  ones  and  small  ones  should  exert  them¬ 
selves,  and  should  in  the  end  gain  [true]  knowledge. 
And  this  manner  of  acting  should  be  what  ?  Of  long 
duration !  For  the  spiritual  good  will  grow  the 
growth,  and  will  grow  exceedingly ;  at  the  least  it 
will  grow  one  size  and  a  half. 

“  This  sermon  has  been  preached  by  the  departed. 

“  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
departure  of  the  teacher.”  (Rupndth  Rock,  Biihler.) 

How  the  learned  have  gone  on  maintaining  that 
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early  Buddhism  was  agnostic  in  the  face  of  such 
evidence  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Swarga  is  the 
Vedic  paradise,  and  “Swarga”  and  “eternal  salva¬ 
tion  ”  are  here  pronounced  identical. 

Asoka  on  Mysticism. 

“  Ten  years  after  his  consecration  the  beloved  King 
Piyadasi  obtained  the  Bodhi  [sambodhim]  ”  (Edict 
VIII.,  Burnouf.) 

“  There  is  no  such  charity  as  the  charity  which 
springeth  from  virtue  [Pharma],  which  is  the  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  virtue  [Dharma],  the  inheritance 
of  virtue  [Dharma],  the  close  union  with  virtue 
[Dharma].”  (Edict  XII.,  Prinsep.) 

“  The  beloved  of  the  gods,  King  Piyadasi,  honours 
all  forms  of  religious  faith,  whether  professed  by 
ascetics  [pavajitani]  or  householders  [gahathani].” 
(Rock  Edict,  No.  XII.,  Wilson.) 

“  Whatever  villages  with  their  inhabitants  may  be 
given  or  maintained  for  the  sake  of  the  worship,  the 
devotees  shall  receive  the  same ;  and  for  an  example 
nnto  my  people  they  shall  exercise  solitary  austeri¬ 
ties.”  (Delhi  Pillar,  Edict  IV.,  Prinsep.) 

“And  he  who  acts  in  conformity  with  this  edict 
shall  be  united  with  Sugato.”  (Delhi  Pillar,  Prinsep.) 

I  have  kept  the  important  A£oka  inscriptions  to 
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the  last  that  the  reader  might  understand  the  full 
force  of  such  phrases  as  “  Union  with  Dharma,”  the 
“  Sambodhi,”  “Union  with  Sugato,’  etc.  If  early 
Buddhism  relegated  all  mysticism  to  the  region  of 
fairy  tale,  as  Dr.  Rhys  Davids  assures  us,  how  is  it 
that  King  Asoka  himself  practised  “  solitary  austeri¬ 
ties  ”  to  obtain  the  “Sambodhi,”  the  mystic  “Union 
with  Sugato  ”  ? 

“  Buddhism  does  not  acknowledge  the  efficacy  of 
prayers,”  says  Dr.  Rhys  Davids.1  Let  us  test  this 
likewise  by  the  evidence  of  the  Buddhist  that  gave 
Buddhism  to  Ceylon : — 

“  Devanampiya  hath  also  said,  Fame  consisteth  in 
this  act,  to  meditate  with  devotion  on  my  motives  and 
on  my  deeds,  and  to  pray  for  blessings  in  this  world 
and  the  world  to  come.”  (Dhauli  Separate  Edict, 
No.  II.,  Prinsep.) 

“  I  pray  with  every  variety  of  prayer  for  those  who 
differ  with  me  in  creed,  that  they,  following  after  my 
example,  may  with  me  attain  unto  eternal  salvation.” 
(Delhi  Pillar,  Edict  VI.,  Prinsep.) 

“  Buddhism  denies  the  existence  of  the  soul,”  says 
Dr.  Rhys  Davids.2 

“As  the  soul  itself,  so  is  the  unrelaxing  guidance 
of  Devinampiya  worthy  of  respect.”  (Dhauli  Sepa¬ 
rate  Edict,  No.  II.,  Prinsep.) 

1  “Buddhism,”  p.  168.  2  Ibid.,  p.  3. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  HISTORICAL  BUDDHA. 

Having  cleared  away  the  mystifications  of  the  “  Car¬ 
riage  that  drives  to  the  Great  Nowhere/*  we  may 
now  look  for  a  moment  at  the  historical  Buddha. 

The  movement  of  Buddha  was  a  noble  attempt  to 
bring  the  Chakravarta  R&j,  the  kingdom  of  the  sky, 
down  to  dull  earth.  Two  realms  were  sharply  con¬ 
trasted.  On  one  side  were  the  domains  of  Mara — the 
domains  of  lust  and  war  and  selfishness  and  tinsel 
honours.  On  the  other  was  the  realm  of  Buddha,  with 
its  Paramitas,  the  “  qualities  of  the  Other  Bank.” 1  In 
the  place  of  jewelled  women  and  dresses  of  gold, 
the  “  sons  of  Buddha  ”  were  dowered  with  thirst  and 
hunger  and  exposure  to  the  elements,  with  beggary 
and  reproach.  The  great  reformer  admitted  that 
his  scheme  was  not  original ;  that  the  Brahmin 
dreamer  in  his  jangal  had  long  known  that  the 

1  Translated  “perfections”  by  Dr.  Rhys  Davids,  but  this  deprives 
the  word  of  its  full  force. 
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mastery  of  lust  brought  more  joy  than  its  indulgence. 
But  the  Brahmajnani  jealously  kept  this  knowledge 
to  himself  when  he  gained  it,  and  dreamed  his  life 
away.  The  great  originality  of  Buddha  was  that  he 
determined  to  hand  over  the  a  Wisdom  of  the  Other 
Bank  ”  to  the  whole  human  family.  He  invented  the 
missionary.  He  invented  the  preacher.  He  forged 
an  apparatus  of  propagandism  that  has  never  been 
surpassed,  that  has  never  been  equalled.  “  Go  forth 
and  preach  Dharma  !  ”  was  his  command,  and  the 
“  Mob  of  Beggars  ”  conquered  Asia.  Altars,  fanes, 
and  outside  worship  formed  no  part,  I  think,  of  the 
original  scheme  of  the  reformer.  And  if  he  had 
wanted  a  Bible  he  would  have  fallen  back  on  fresh 
interpretations  of  the  Indian  Bible  already  in  exist¬ 
ence.  His  creed  was  a  pure  theosophy.  It  was  based 
on  extasia,  but  he  swept  away  the  Brahminie  tor¬ 
tures,  the  suspension  by  hooks,  the  “five  fires,”  etc., 
as  being  a  perversion  of  yoga. 

Buddha,  the  first  preacher,  gave  vent  to  some  of 
the  grandest  utterances  that  have  ever  fallen  from 
human  lips.  Considering  their  date  and  their 
influence  over  the  general  happiness  of  the  world, 
they  are  simply  extraordinary.  The  awakening  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  individual  was  what  he  aimed  at. 
Human  suffering  was  the  daughter  of  evil  deeds.1 


1  Dhamraapada,  v.  117. 
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But  these  evil  deeds  were  not  due  to  any  inherent 
human  depravity.  They  were  simply  due  to  igno¬ 
rance  of  spiritual  laws.1  And  their  remedy  was  to  be 
found  in  bringing  home  to  each  individual  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  there  was  a  higher  life  and  a  happier  life. 

“He  who  speaks  and  acts  with  the  inner  quicken¬ 
ing  undeveloped,  grief  follows  him  as  closely  as  the 
chariot  wheel  the  steed. 

“  He  who  speaks  and  acts  with  the  inner  quicken¬ 
ing  unvitiated  has  joy  for  his  shadow.2 

“  Obey  the  eternal  law  of  the  heavens.  Who  keeps 
this  law  lives  happily  in  this  world  and  the  next.8 

“For  the  enfranchised  soul  human  suffering  no 
longer  exists.4 

“  In  the  darkness  of  this  world  few  men  see  clearly. 
Very  few  soar  heavenwards  like  a  bird  freed  from  a 
net.”  6 

No  doubt  the  discipline  of  extasia  was  expected  to 
give  vitality  to  this  inner  quickening.  When  actual 
visions  of  the  Buddhas  of  the  ten  regions  were  before 
the  eyes  of  the  fasting  visionary,  it  was  judged  that 
he  would  have  a  more  practical  belief  in  their  lapis- 
lazuli  domains.  The  heart  of  the  Eastern  nations 
has  been  truer  to  its  great  teacher  than  their  learned 

1  Dhammapada,  v.  243. 

3  Ibid.,  v.  169. 


6  Ibid.,  v.  174. 


2  Ibid.,  v.  1,  2. 
4  Ibid.,  v.  90. 
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metaphysicians  have  been.  The  epoch  of  Buddha  is 
called  the  “  Era  when  the  Milken  Rice  [immortality] 
came  into  the  world.”  1  This  certainty  of  a  heavenly 
kingdom  was  not  to  be  confined,  as  in  the  orthodox 
Brahminism,  to  a  priestly  caste.  A  king  had  become 
a  beggar  that  he  might  preach  to  beggars.  In  the 
Chinese  Dhammapada  there  is  a  pretty  story  of  a 
very  beautiful  Magdalen  who  had  heard  of  Buddha, 
and  who  started  off  to  hear  him  preach.  On  the  way, 
however,  she  saw  her  beautiful  face  in  a  fountain  near 
which  she  stopped  to  drink,  and  she  was  unable  to 
carry  out  her  good  resolution.  As  she  was  returning 
she  was  overtaken  by  a  courtesan  still  more  beautiful 
than  herself,  and  they  journeyed  together.  Resting 
for  awhile  at  another  fountain,  the  beautiful  stranger 
was  overcome  with  sleep,  and  placed  her  head  on  her 
fellow-traveller’s  lap.  Suddenly  the  beautiful  face 
became  livid  as  a  corpse,  loathsome,  a  prey  to  hateful 
insects.  The  stranger  was  the  great  Buddha  himself, 
who  had  put  on  this  appearance  to  redeem  poor 
Pundari.2  “  There  is  a  loveliness  that  is  like  a 
beautiful  jar  full  of  filth,  a  beauty  that  belongs  to 
eyes,  nose,  mouth,  body.  It  is  this  womanly  beauty 
that  causes  sorrow,  divides  families,  kills  children.” 
These  words,  uttered  by  the  great  teacher  on  another 

1  Upham,  “  Hist.  Buddhism,”  p.  48. 

2  Chinese  Dhammapada,  p.  35. 
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occasion,  were  perhaps  retailed  a  second  time  for  the 
Buddhist  Magna  Civitatis  Peccatrix.1 

The  penitent  thief,  too,  is  to  be  heard  of  in  Bud¬ 
dhism.  Buddha  confronts  a  cruel  bandit  in  his  moun¬ 
tain  retreat  and  converts  him.2  All  great  movements, 
said  St.  Simon,  must  begin  by  working  on  the  emo¬ 
tion  of  the  masses. 

Another  originality  of  the  teaching  of  Buddha  was 
the  necessity  of  individual  effort.  Ceremonial,  sacri- 
,fice,  the  exertions  of  others,  could  have  no  possible 
effect  on  any  but  themselves.  Against  the  bloody 
sacrifice  of  the  Brahmins  he  was  specially  remorse¬ 
less. 

“  How  can  the  system  which  requires  the  infliction 
of  misery  on  others  be  called  a  religious  system  ? 
.  .  .  How  having  a  body  defiled  with  blood  will  the 
shedding  of  blood  restore  it  to  purity  ?  To  seek  a 
good  by  doing  an  evil  is  surely  no  safe  plan  !  ”  3 

Even  a  Buddha  could  only  show  the  sinner  the 
right  path.  “  Tath&gatas  are  only  preachers.  You 
yourself  must  make  an  effort.”  4 

Buddha’s  theology  made  another  great  advance  on 
other  creeds,  a  step  which  our  century  is  only  now 
attempting  to  overtake.  He  strongly  emphasized  the 
remorseless  logic  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  deterio- 

1  Chinese  Dhammapada,  p.  159.  2  Ibid.,  p.  48. 

*  “Romantic  History,”  p.  159.  4  Dhammapada,  v.  276. 
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rating  influence  of  evil  actions  on  the  individual  cha¬ 
racter.  The  Judas  of  Buddhism,  Devadatta,  repents 
and  is  forgiven'.  But  Buddha  cannot  annul  the 
causation  of  his  evil  deeds.  These  will  have  to  be 
dealt  with  by  slow  degrees  in  the  purgatorial  stages  of 
the  hereafter.  He  knows  no  theory  of  a  dull  bigot  on 
his  deathbed  suddenly  waking  up  with  all  the  broad 
sympathies  and  large  knowledge  of  the  Angel  Gabriel. 
Unless  in  the  next  life  a  being  takes  up  his  intellectual 
and  moral  condition  exactly  at  the  stage  he  left  it  in 
this,  it  is  plain  that  logically  his  individuality  is  lost. 
This  teaching  of  Buddha  has  been  whimsically 
enforced  by  some  of  his  followers.  His  own  words 
are  trenchant  and  clear  :  “  A  fault  once  committed  is 
like  new  milk,  which  grows  not,  souf  all  at  once. 
Patiently  and  silently,  like  a  smothered  ember,  shall 
it  inch  by  inch  devour  the  fool.”1  “Both  a  good 
action  and  an  evil  action  must  ripen  and  bear  their 
inevitable  fruit.”  2 

This  teaching  has  been  powerfully  inculcated  in  one 
or  two  fine  parables,  in  which  the  consequences  of  sin 
are  imaged  as  an  iron  city  of  torment,  and  the  sins 
themselves  figure  as  beautiful  women  luring  man  to 
his  ruin.  On  the  surface  all  is  as  bewitching  as  a 
scene  of  the  “Arabian  Nights.”  The  palm-trees  of  a 
soft  island  rustle  gently,  and  in  a  delicious  palace  the 

1  Dhammapada,  v.  71.  2  Burnouf,  Introd.,  p.  87. 
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mean  seeker  of  gold,  the  bad  son,  is  fanned  by  women 
of  a  beauty  unknown  to  earth..  He  has  sought  the 
unworthy  prizes  of  the  Kamaloka,  and  he  enjoys  them 
for  a  time,  because  with  Buddha  the  full  basket  and 
store  of  the  Brahmin  and  the  old  Jew  are  not  deemed 
the  rewards  of  heaven,  but  of  quite  another  region. 
From  island  to  island  the  wanderer  goes,  each  island 
being  more  delicious  than  the  preceding  one,  but 
each  being  nearer  to  the  iron-walled  city  of  expi- 
.ation.  But  the  furies  are  cause  an,d  effect  and  not  an 
eternal  Ahriman.  There  is  no  devil  that  Buddha 
cannot  soften.1 

This  suggests  another  great  advance  made  by 
Buddha.  In  his  day  the  beneficent  God  was  deemed 
the  god  of  a  nation,  a  tribe ;  and  all  the  gods  of  other 
nations  were  deemed  evil  demons.  This  creed  is  the 
real  “  agnosticism  ”  and  “  atheism,”  because  its  main 
postulate  implies  that  the  reason  and  conscience  of 
humanity  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  have 
been  unable  to  discover  God,  and  that  if  He  has  been 
found  at  all,  it  is  to  accident  alone  that  the  discovery 
is  due ;  even  if  the  discovered  god  should  not  upon 
examination  be  found  to  be  composed  of  very  poor 
clay.  But  the  missionaries  of  Tathagata  were  sent 
to  every  nation,  and  Buddha  is  the  first  historical 

1  Beal,  “Romantic  History.”  Comp.  Story  of  the  Five  Hundred 
Merchants,  p.  332,  and  the  Merchant,  p.  342. 
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teacher  who  proclaimed  that  even  in  the  hell  Avichi 
was  no  recess  sheltered  from  Tathagatha’s  all-per¬ 
vading  love. 

But  the  cro\yning  legacy  to  humanity  of  this  price¬ 
less  benefactor  was  his  boundless  compassion. 
“  Buddha,”  say  his  disciples,  “  was  God  revealed  in 
the  form  of  Mercy.”  The  theory  that  Buddha  was 
a  myth  seems  quite  to  break  down  here,  for  some  such 
character  must  have  existed,  that  ideas  so  far  in 
advance  even  of  modern  days  could  have  been  con¬ 
ceived.  His  majestic  gentleness  never  varies.  He 
converts  the  Very  Wicked  One.  He  speaks  gently  to 
the  Daughters  of  Sin.  He  clears  out  even  the  lowest 
hells  when  he  visits  earth,  and  makes  devils  as  well  as 
good  men  happy.  A  fool  outrages  and  insults  him  ; 
“  My  son,”  he  replies,  “  outrage  addressed  to  heaven 
is  like  spittle  aimed  into  the  skies  ;  it  returns  upon  the 
author  of  the  outrage.”1  And  he  explained  to  his 
disciples  that  Tathagata  could  never  be  made  angry 
by  foul  actions  and  invectives.  Such  can  only  make 
him  redouble  his  mercy  and  love.2  When  we  reflect 
that  the  principle  of  retaliation  was  the  rude  police  of 
the  day  in  which  he  lived,  and  that  aggregations  of 
men  were  obliged  to  foster,  a  love  of  revenge,  war, 
plunder,  and  bloodshed  in  their  midst,  prompted 
by  the  mere  instinct  of  self-preservation,  such  great 

1  Siltra  of  Forty-two  Sections,  sect.  viii. 


3  Ibid.,  sect.  vii. 
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sentences  as  the-  following  of  Buddha  are  indeed 
noteworthy :  — 

“By  love  alone  can  we  conquer  wrath.  By  good 
alone  can  we  conquer  evil.  The  whole  world  dreads 
violence.  All  men  tremble  in  the  presence  of  death. 
Do  to  others  that  which  ye  would  have  them  do  to 
you.  Kill  not.  Cause  no  death.”  1 

“  Say  no  harsh  words  to  thy  neighbour.  He  will 
reply  to  thee  in  the  same  tone.”  2 

“  ‘  I  am  injured  and  provoked,  I  have  been  beaten 
and  plundered  !  ’  They  who  speak  thus  will  never 
cease  to  hate.” 

“  That  which  can  cause  hate  to  cease  in  the  world 
is  not  hate,  but  the  absence  of  hate.”  8 

“  If,  like  a  trumpet  trodden  on  in  battle,  thou  com- 
plainest  not,  thou  hast  attained  Nirvana.” 

“  Silently  shall  I  endure  abuse,  as  the  war-elephant 
receives  the  shaft  of  the  bowman.” 

“The  awakened  man  goes  not  on  revenge,  but 
rewards  with  kindness  the  very  being  who  has  injured 
him,  as  the  sandal-tree  scents  the  axe  of  the  woodman 
who  fells  it.”  4 

I  will  now  copy  down  a  few  miscellaneous  sayings 
of  Buddha : — 

1  Sutra  of  Forty-two  Sections,  v.  129.  M.  Leon  Feer  gives  here  the 
very  words  of  Luke  vi.  31.  2  Ibid.,  v.  133.  8  Ibid.,  v.  4,  5. 

4  This  is  claimed  by  the  Brahmins  likewise,  but  it  is  quite  foreign  to 
their  genius.  Vide  Hodgson,  p.  74. 
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“  The  swans  go  on  the  path  of  the  sun.  They  go 
through  the  air  by  means  of  their  miraculous  power. 
The  wise  are  led  out  of  this  world  when  they  have 
conquered  Mdra  and  his  train.”  1 

“A  man  is  not  a  Sramana  by  outward  acts.” 

“  Not  by  tonsure  does  an  undisciplined  man  become 
a  Sramana.” 

“  There  is  no  satisfying  of  lusts  with  a  shower  of  gold 
pieces.” 

“  A  m^n  is  not  a  Bhikshu  simply  because  he  asks 
others  for  alms.  A  man  is  not  a  Muni  because  he 
observes  silence..  Not  by  discipline  and  vows,  not  by 
much  spiritual  knowledge,  not  by  sleeping  alone,  not 
by  the  gift  of  holy  inspiration,  can  I  earn  that  release 
which  no  worldling  can  know.  The  real  Sramana 
is  he  who  has  quieted  all  evil.” 

“  If  one  man  conquer  in  battle  a  thousand  thousand 
men,  and  another  conquer  himself,  the  last  is  the 
greatest  conqueror.” 

“  Few  are  there  amongst  men  who  arrive  at  the 
other  shore.  Many  run  up  and  down  the  shore.” 

“  Let  the  fool  wish  for  a  false  reputation,  for  prece¬ 
dence  amongst  the  Bhikshus,  for  lordship  in  the  con¬ 
vents,  for  worship  amongst  other  people.” 

“  A  supernatural  person  is  not  easily  found.  He  is 
not  born  everywhere.  Wherever  such  a  sage  is  born 
that  race  prospers.” 


1  Dhammapada. 
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“  Call  not  out  in  this  way  as  if  I  were  the  god 
Brahma  ”  (Chinese  parable). 

“  Religion  is  nothing  but  the  faculty  of  love.”  1 

“  The  house  of  Brahma  is  that  wherein  children 
obey  their  parents.”  2 

‘•The  elephant’s  cub,  if  he  find  not  leafless  and 
thorny  creepers  in  the  greenwood,  becomes  thin.”  3 

“  Beauty  and  riches  are  like  a  knife  smeared  with 
honey.  The  child  sucks  and  is  wounded.”  4 

The  One  Thing  needful. 

Certain  subtle  questions  were  proposed  to  Buddha, 
such  as  :  What  will  best  conquer  the  evil  passions  of 
man  ?  What  is  the  most  savoury  gift  for  the  alms- 
bowl  of  the  mendicant  ?  Where  is  true  happiness  to 
be  found  ?  Buddha  replied  to  them  all  with  one 
word,  Dharma'b  (the  heavenly  life). 

I  will  now  give  some  of  the  Buddhist  parables, 
some  almost  unequalled  for  beauty. 

The  Parable  of  the-  Forgiveness  of  Injuries. 

In  a  previous  existence,  Buddha  was  once  the 
ascetic  Jin  Juh,  and  he  dwelt  in  a  forest.  “Forests 
are  delightful,”  he  subsequently  declared.  “  Where 

1  Bigandet,  p.  223.  2  Burnouf,  Introd. 

3  Hodgson,  p.  74. 

*  Sutra  of  Forty-two  Sections,  sect.  xxi.  5  Bigandet,  p.  225. 
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the  worldling  finds  no  delight,  there  the  awakened 
man  will  find  delight.”  At  this  time  there  was  a 
king  called  Ko  Li,  who  was  possessed  of  a  cruel  and 
wicked  disposition.  One  day,  taking  his  women  with 
him,  he  entered  the  forest  to  hunt,  and  becoming 
tired,  he  lay  down  to  sleep.  Then  all  the  women 
went  into  the  woods  to  gather  flowers,  and  they  came 
to  the  cell  of  the  ascetic  Jin  Juh,  and  listened  to  his 
teaching.  After  some  time  the  king  awoke,  and 
having  missed  the  women,  he  became  jealous,  and 
drew  his  sword,  and  went  in  search  of  them.  Seeing 
them  all  standing  in  front  of  the  cell  of  the  ascetic, 
he  became  very  angry  indeed. 

“  Who  are  you  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  I  am  the  ascetic  Jin  Juh  !  ” 

“  Have  you  conquered  all  earthly  passions  ?  ” 
pursued  the  king. 

The  ascetic  replied  that  he  was  there  to  struggle 
with  passion. 

“  If  you  have  not  attained  Sheung  te  teng,”  said 
the  king,  “  I  do  not  see  that  you  are  better  than  the 
philosophers  [Fan  fuh]  ;  ”  and  with  the  cruelty  of  an 
Eastern  tyrant,  he  hacked  off  the  hands  and  feet  of 
the  poor  hermit. 

Perceiving  a  majestic  calm  still  upon  the  face  of 
the  tortured  ascetic,  the  astonished  monarch  asked 
him  if  he  felt  no  anger. 
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“None,  king,  and  I  will  one  day  teach  thee  also  to 
curb  thy  wild-beast  passions.  When,  in  another 
existence,  I  attain  Sheung  te  teng  [Nirvana],  thou,  O 
king,  shalt  be  my  first  convert.” 

In  a  subsequent  existence  King  Ko  Li  became  the 
disciple  Kaundiliya. 

In  the  next  parable  we  get,  I  think,  a  protest  of  the 
Little  Vehicle  against  the  “false  teachers”  of  the 
innovating  “Carriage  that  drives  to  the  Great 
Nowhere.” 


The  Parable  of  the  Atheist. 

Angati,  a  king  in  Tirhut,  had  a  daughter,  Ruchi. 
At  first  he  lived  piously,  but  one  day  he  heard  some 
false  teachers  who  declared  that  there  is  no  future 
world,  and  that  man,  after  death,  is  resolved  into  water 
and  the  other  elements.  After  this  he  thought  it  was 
better  to  enjoy  the  present  moment,  and  he  became 
cruel. 

One  day  Ruchi  went  to  the  king  and  requested 
him  to  give  her  one  thousand  gold  pieces,  as  the  next 
day  was  a  festival  and  she  wished  to  make  an 
offering.  The  king  replied  that  there  was  no  future 
world,  no  reward  for  merit ;  religious  rites  were 
useless,  and  it  was  better  to  enjoy  herself  in  the 
present  world. 
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Now  Ruchi  possessed  the  inner  vision,  and  was 
able  to  trace  back  her  life  through  fourteen  previous 
existences.  She  told  the  king  that  she  had  once  been 
a  nobleman,  but  an  adulterer,  and  as  a  punishment 
she  was  now  only  a  woman.  As  a  farther  punish¬ 
ment  she  had  been  a  monkey,  a  bullock,  a  goat,  and 
had  been  once  born  into  the  hell  Avichi.  The  king, 
unwilling  to  be  taught  by  a  woman,  continued  to  be 
a  sceptic.  Ruchi  th£n,  by  the  power  of  an  incanta¬ 
tion,  summoned  a  spirit  to  her  aid,  and  Buddha 
himself,  in  the  form  of  an  ascetic,  arrived  at  the  city. 
The  king  asked  him  from  whence  he  came.  The 
ascetic  replied  that  he  came  from  the  other  world. 
The  king,  in  answer,  laughingly  said — 

“  If  you  have  come  from  the  other  world,  lend  me 
one  hundred  gold  pieces,  and  when  I  go  to  that  world 
I  will  give  you  a  thousand.” 

Buddha  answered  gravely— 

“When  anyone  lends  money,  it  must  be  to  the 
rich.  If  he  bestow  money  on  the  poor,  it  is  a  gift, 
for  the  poor  cannot  repay.  I  cannot  lend  you,  there¬ 
fore,  one  hundred  gold  pieces,  for  you  are  poor  and 
destitute.” 

“  You  utter  an  untruth,”  said  the  king,  angrily. 
“  Does  not  this  rich  city  belong  to  me  ?  ” 

The  Buddha  replied — 

“  In  a  short  time,  O  king,  you  will  die.  Can  you 
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take  your  wealth  with  you  to  hell  ?  There  you  will  be 
in  unspeakable  ipisery,  without  raiment,  without  food. 
How,  then,  can  you  pay  me  my  debt  ?  ” 

At  this  moment,  on  the  face  of  Buddha  was  a 
strange  light  which  dazzled  the  king. 

Buddha’s  Parable  of  Kisogotami. 

In  the  Savatthi  country  was  a  rich  man  with  four 
hundred  millions.  One  day  all  the  wealth  in  his 
house  turned  into  charcoal.  The  rich  man  took  to 
his  bed,  and  refused  food.  A  friend  visiting  him,  was 
told  what  had  happened.  The  friend  said,  “  All  your 
wealth  has  turned  into  charcoal  because  whilst  in 
your  possession  it  was  no  better  than  charcoal.  You 
hoarded  it  up,  and  gave  none  in  alms.  Will  you  take 
my  advice  ?  ”  The  rich  man  promised  so  to  do. 
“  Then,”  said  the  friend,  “  spread  mats  in  the  bazaar, 
and  pile  up  ypon  them  all  this  charcoal,  and  pretend 
to  be  trafficking  with  it.  Your  neighbours,  seeing  the 
heap,  will  say,  ‘O  rich  man,  every  one  else  sells 
cloth,  oil,  honey  ;  why  do  you  sell  charcoal  ?  ’  Reply 
to  them,  ‘  I  am  selling  my  goods  !  ’  By  the  maya  of 
the  devas,  your  money  to  the  grosser  mortals  appears 
no  better  than  charcoal ;  but  if  any  one  with  the  inner 
sense  should  visit  the  bazaar,  to  him  or  her  it  will 
appear  like  good  gold.” 
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The  rich  man  spread  some  mats  in  the  bazaar,  and 
piled  on  them  the  money  that  had  turned  to  charcoal. 
The  neighbours  said,  “  Why  does  he  sell  charcoal  ?  ” 

At  length  a  young  girl  named  Kisogotami,  an 
orphan,  and  miserably  poor,  approached  the  heap. 
“My  lord,  rich  man,”  she  said,  “why  do  you  thus 
pile  up  gold  and  silver  for  sale  ?  ” 

The  rich  man  said,  “  Madam,  give  me  that  gold 
and  silver !  ”  The  girl  took  up  a  handful  of  the  char¬ 
coal,  and  lo  !  it  became  gold  once  more.  The  rich 
man  married  her  to  his  only  son.  He  had  argued 
thus  in  his  mind  :  “  With  many  gold  is  no  better  than 
charcoal,  but  with  Kisogotami  charcoal  becomes  pure 
gold.” 

In  four  years’  time  Kisogotami  lost  her  only  son. 
In  her  love  for  it  she  carried  the  dead  child  clasped 
to  her  bosom,  and  went  about  asking  the  neighbours 
to  give  her  some  medicine  for  it.  They  said,  “  Is  she 
mad  ?  The  boy  is  dead.” 

At  length  a  wise  man  said  to  her,  “  I  cannot  give 
you  medicine  for  your  child,  but  I  know  a  doctor  who 
can.” 

The  girl  said,  “  If  so,  tell  me  who  it  is.” 

He  answered,  “  Go  to  Sakya  Muni,  the  Buddha  !  ” 

Kisogotami  repaired  to  the  cell  of  Buddha,  and 
accosted  him.  “  Lord  and  master,  do  you  know  of 
any  medicine  that  will  cure  my  boy  ?  ” 
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Buddha  answered,  “  I  want  a  handful  of  mustard- 
seed.” 

The  girl  promised  to  procure  it ;  but  Buddha 
added,  “  I  require  some  mustard-seed  taken  from  a 
house  where  no  son,  husband,  parent,  or  slave  has 
died.” 

Poor  Kisogotami,  with  the  dead  child  carried 
astride  of  her  hip  in  the  Indian  fashion,  went  from 
house  to  house.  The  compassionate  people  said, 
“  Here  is  mustard-seed,  take  it !  ”  But  when  she 
asked  if  any  son,  or  husband,  or  parent,  or  slave  had 
died  in  that  house,  she  received  for  a  reply,  “  Lady, 
the  living  are  few,  the  dead  are  many  ;  death  comes  to 
every  house  !  ”  At  last,  weary  and  hopeless,  Kiso¬ 
gotami  sat  down  by  the  wayside,  and  watched  the 
lamps  of  the  city  being  extinguished  one  by  one.  At 
this  instant,  Buddha,  by  the  po\ver  of  Siddhi,  placed 
his  phantasm  before  her,  which  said  to  her,  “All 
living  beings  resemble  those  lamps.  They  are  lit  up 
and  flicker  for  awhile,  and  then  dark  night  reigns 
over  all.”  The  appearance  then  preached  the  law  to 
her,  and,  in  the  w6rds  of  the  Chinese,  he  provided 
“  salvation  and  refuge,  pointing  out  the  path  that 
leads  to  the  eternal  city.” 
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The  Story  of  Prince  KunAla. 

King  ASoka  had  an  infant  boy  whose  eyes  were 
so  beautiful  that  his  father  called  him  Kunala: 
There  is  a  bird  of  this  name  that  dwells  amongst 
the  rhododendrons  and  pines  of  the  Himalayas.  It 
is  famed  for  its  lovely  eyes.  The  young  pririce  grew 
up.  His  beauty  was  the  talk  of  the  king’s  dominions. 
No  woman  could  gaze  into  his  eyes  without  falling 
in  love  with  him.  A  Buddhist  Sthavira  (lit.  old  man) 
spoke  serious  words  to  him  one  day :  “  The  pride  of 
the  eye,  my  son,  is  vanity !  Beware  !  ” 

At  an  early  age  Kunala  married  a  young  girl, 
named  Kanchana.  One  day  a  royal  lady  saw  the 
young  husband,  and  fell  desperately  in  love  with  his 
fine  eyes.  Kunala  was  horrorstruck  at  this. 

“  Are  you  not,”  he  said,  “  in  the  zenana  of  the  king, 
my  father  ?  ”  This  speech  changed  her  love  to  a 
bitter  hate. 

At  this  time  the  city  of  Taxila  revolted  against 
King  A£oka.  The  monarch  desired  to  hasten  thither, 
but  his  ministers  counselled  him  to  send  Prince 
Kuncila  in  his  place.  The  prince  repaired  to  the 
revolted  city  and  soon  restored  quiet.  The  people 
assured  him  that  it  was  the  exactions  and  oppressions 
of  the  king’s  officers  that  they  had  resisted,  not  the 
king  himself. 
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Soon  the  king  became  afflicted  with  a  revolting 
malady,  and  wanted  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son. 
The  Queen  Tishya  Rakshitd,  she  who  hated  the 
prince,  thought  in  her  heart,  “  If  Kunala  mounts  the 
throne,  I  am  lost !  ”  She  ordered  her  slaves  to  bring 
her  a  man  afflicted  with  the  same  malady  as  the  king. 
She  poisoned  this  man  and  had  his  inside  examined. 
A  huge  worm  was  feeding  upon  it.  She  fed  this 
worm  with  pepper  and  with  ginger.  The  worm  was 
none  the  worse.  She  fed  it  with  onion,  it  died. 

Immediately  she  repaired  to  the  king  and  promised 
to  cure  him  if  he  would  grant  her  a  boon.  The  king 
promised  to  grant  her  anything  she  asked  him.  She 
said  to  him,  “Take  this  onion  and  you  will  be  well.” 

“  Queen,”  said  the  king,  “  I  am  a  Kshatriya,  and 
the  laws  of  Manu1  forbid  me  to  eat  onion.”  The 
queen  told  him  it  was  medicine,  not  food.  He  ate  the 
onion  and  was  cured. 

The  boon  demanded  by  the  queen  as  a  recompense 
for  this  great  cure  was  a  week’s  rule  of  the  king’s 
dominions.  The  king  hesitated  but  was  over-per¬ 
suaded.  Immediately  the  queen  sent  an  order  sealed 
with  the  royal  seal  that  Prince  Kunala  should  be 
forced  to  wear  the  garments  of  a  beggar  and  have 
both  his  eyes  put  out.  A  blind  prince  cannot  mount 
the  throne. 

1  Manava  Dharma  &astra,  iv.  st.  5. 
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The  good  folks  of  Taxila  were  thunderstruck  at 
this  command,  but  they  said  to  each  other,  “  If  the 
king  is  so  merciless  to  his  son,  what  will  he  be  to  us  if 
we  disobey  him  !  ”  Some  low-caste  Chandalas  were 
summoned  ;  they  loved  the  prince,  and  would  not. 
execute  the  cruel  order.  At  last  a  hideous  object,  a 
man  deformed  and  stained  with  eighteen  unsightly 
marks,  came  forward  and  tore  out  the  prince’s  eyes. 
Soon  he  found  himself  a  beggar  on  the  high-road. 
His  wife,  K&nchana,  also  clad  in  rags,  was  by  his  side. 
The  poor  prince  now  remembered  the  solemn  words 
of  the  Sthavira. 

“  The  outside  world,”  he  said  to  his  wife,  “  is  it  not 
a  mere  globe  of  flesh  ?  ” 

The  prince  had  always  been  sickly,  and  to  support 
himself  now  he  played  upon  an  instrument  called  the 
vina.  After  many  wanderings  they  reached  Pali- 
bothra  (Patna),  and  approached  the  palace  of  the 
king  ;  but  the  guards,  seeing  two  dirty  beggars,  thrust 
them  out  summarily. 

By-and-by  the  king  heard  the  sound  of  the  vina. 

"  It  is  my  son,”  he  said.  He  sent  out  officers  of  the 
court  to  bring  him  in.  His  condition  filled  the  king 
with  amazement.  When  he  understood  what  had 
happened  he  summoned  the  guilty  queen  to  his 
presence  and  ordered  her  to  be  burnt  alive. 

But  the  Prince  Kunala  was  now  a  changed  man. 
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When  he  felt  himself  deserted,  as  he  thought,  by  his 
earthly  father,  he  had  become  a  son  of  Buddha  (fils 
de  Buddha).1  His  “  eye  of  flesh  ”  had  been  put  out, 
but  he  felt  that  the  spiritual  vision  had  been  for  the 
first  time  awakened.  In  lieu  of  the  soft  clothes  of 
Ka£i,  he  now  wore  the  rags  of  one  of  Buddha’s 
sublime  beggars.  He  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
father,  and  pleaded  for  the  queen’s  life  :  “  I  feel  no 
anger,  no  pain,  only  gratitude.  Kill  her  not.” 

Asoka,  the  powerful  sun-king,  was  destined  to  rule 
India  with  a  sway  more  extensive  than  that  of  the 
proudest  Mogul.  He  was  destined  also  to  abandon 
his  luxurious  palaces,  and  himself  wander  along  the 
highway  begging  his  food.  He  too  became  a 
Bhikshu. 

A  Buddha  at  a  Marriage  Feast. 

King  Sudarsana  was  a  model  king.  In  his 

\ 

dominions  was  no  killing  or  whipping  as  punishment ; 
no  soldiers’  weapons  to  torture  or  destroy.  His  city, 
Jambunada,  was  built  of  crystal  and  cornelian,  and 
silver  and  yellow  gold.  A  Buddha  visited  it  one  day. 

Now  in  that  city  was  a  man  who  was  the  next  day 
to  be  married,  and  he  much  wished  the  Buddha  to 
come  to  the  feast.  Buddha,  passing  by,  read  his  silent 

1  Burnouf,  Introd.,  pp.  365,  366. 
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wish,  and  consented  to  come.  The  bridegroom  was 
overjoyed,  and  scattered  many  flowers  over  his  house 
and  sprinkled  it  with  perfumes. 

The  next  day  Buddha  with  his  alms-bowl  in  his 
hand  and  with  a  retinue  of  many  followers  arrived  ; 
and  when  they  had  taken  their  seats  in  due  order,  the 
host  distributed  every  kind  of  exquisite  food,  saying, 
“  Eat,  my  lord  and  all  the  congregation,  according  to 
your  desire !  ” 

But  now  a  marvel  presented  itself  to  the  astonished 
mind  of  the  host.  Although  all  these  holy  men  ate 
very  heartily,  the  meats  and  the  drinks  remained 
positively  quite  undiminished  ;  whereupon  he  argued 
in  his  mind,  “  If  I  could  only  invite  all  my  kinsmen 
to  come,  the  banquet  would  be  sufficient  for  them 
likewise.” 

And  now  another  marvel  was  presented.  Buddha 
read  the  good  man’s  thought,  and  all  the  relatives 
without  invitation  streamed  in  at  the  door.  They, 
also,  fed  heartily  on  the  miraculous  food.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add  that  the  Chinese  book  “  Fu-pen-hing- 
tsi-king  ”  (as  translated  by  the  invaluable  Mr.  Beal) 
announces  that  all  these  guests,  having  heard  a  few 
apposite  remarks  on  Dharma  from  the  lips  of  the 
Tathagata,  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody  (except¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  the  poor  bride),  donned  the  yellow 
robes. 
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The  next  parable  is  a  very  pretty  one,  and  shows 
that  a  love  that  can  pierce  the  limits  of  this  narrow 
world  and  range  amongst  the  Devalokas  of  the 
hereafter  could  be  conceived  even  in  the  age  of  S&kya 
Muni. 


The  Story  of  the  Girl  Bhadra. 

When  Sakya  Muni  was  in  a  previous  existence,  a 
certain  King  Sfiryapati  invited  the  great  Buddha 
Dipankara  to  visit  his  dominions;  and  to  do  him 
honour  he  issued  an  edict  that  all  his  subjects  within 
a  radius  of  twelve  yoganas  from  his  chief  city  should 
reserve  all  flowers  and  perfume  for  the  king  and  his 
offerings  to  the  Buddha.  No  one  was  to  be  in  pos¬ 
session  of  these  offerings  on  his  own  account. 

Sakya  was  at  this  time  a  young  Brahmin  named 
Megha.  He  was  well  versed  in  th£  law,  although  he 
was  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  was  incomparable 
in  appearance  ;  his  body  like  yellow  gold  and  his  hair 
the  same.  His  voice  was  as  soft  and  sweet  as  the 
voice  of  Brahma.  He  happened  to  reach  the  city  at 
the  very  moment  that  it  was  adofned  in  expectation 
of  the  coming  of  the  Buddha  Dipankara,  and  having 
already  vague  yearnings  after  the  Buddhaship  in  his 
breast,  he  deterrhined  to  make  an  offering  to  the 
incarnate  Buddha. 
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He  reasoned  thus  in  his  heart :  “  What  offering 
$hall  I  make  to  him  ?  Buddhas  contemn  offerings 
of  money ;  I  will  purchase  the  most  beautiful  flower 
I  can  find.” 

He  went  to  a  hairdresser’s  shop  and  selected  a 
lovely  flower,  but  the  hairdresser  refused  to  sell  it. 

“  The  king  has  given  orders,  respectable  youth,  that 
no  chaplets  of  flowers  in  this  city  are  on  any  account 
to  be  sold  !  ”  Megha  went  off  to  a  second  and  then 
to  a  third  hairdresser’s  shop,  and  was  met  everywhere 
with  the  same  refusal. 

Now,  it  happened  that  as  he  was  pursuing  his 
search,  he  saw  a  dark-clad  water-girl,  whose  name 
was  Bhadra,  secretly  take  a  seven-stalked  Utpala 
flower  and  put  it  inside  her  water-pitcher,  and  then 
go  on  her  way.  Megha  went  up  to  her  and  accosted 
her.  “  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  Utpala 
flower  which  I  saw  you  put  into  your  pitcher  ?  I 
will  give  you  five  hundred  gold  pieces  for  it  if  you 
will  sell  it  to  me.” 

The  young  girl  was  arrested  by  the  novel  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  handsome  young  man.  She  answered 
presently,  “  Beautiful  youth,  have  you  ngt  heard  that 
the  great  Dipankara  Buddha  is  now  about  to  enter 
the  city  in  consequence  of  the  king’s  invitation,  and 
the  king  has  issued  orders  that  whatsoever  scented 
unguents  or  flowers  there  are  within  twelve  yoganas  of 
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the  city  are  not  on  any  account  to  be  sold  to  any 
private  individual,  as  the  king  will  buy  them  all  up 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  them  to  the  Buddha. 
Now,  in  our  neighbourhood  there  is  a  certain  hair¬ 
dresser’s  wife,  who  privately  took  from  me  five 
hundred  pieces  of  money  and  gave  me  in  return 
this  seven-stalked  flower ;  and  the  reason  why  I 
have  thus  transgressed  the  edict  of  the  king  is 
that  I  want  myself  to  make  an  offering  to  the  holy 


man. 


>> 


Then  Megha  answered,  “  My  good  girl,  what  you 
have  said  will  justify  you  in  taking  my  five  hundred 
gold  pieces,  and  in  giving  me  five  stalks  of  the  Utpala 
flower  and  reserving  two  for  yourself.” 

She  answered,  “  What  will  you  do  with  the  flowers 
if  I  give  them  to  you  ?  ” 

The  young  Brahmin  told  her  that  he  wished  to 
offer  them  to  Buddha. 

Now,  it  happened  that  this  young  girl  was  gifted 
with  the  inner  vision,  and  she  knew  from  the  youth’s 
remarkable  appearance  that  he  was  destined  one  day 
to  become  the  guide  of  men.  She  said,  “  Fair 
stranger,  one  day  you  will  be  a  great  Buddha,  and  if 
you  will  promise  me  that,  up  to  the  day  of  your 
Budd\ahood,  at  each  new  birth  you  will  take  me  as 
your  wife,  and  that  when  you  attain  Nirvdna  you  will 
let  me  follow  you  as  a  disciple  in  your  retinue  of 
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followers,  then  will  I  give  you  five  stalks  of  this 
Utpala  flower.” 

The  Brahmin  replied  that  an  ascetic  was  required 
to  give  all  his  wealth  to  his  fellow-men,  and  that  if 
she  consented  to  such  an  arrangement  he  was  willing 
to  contract  that  she  should  ever  be  his  wife.  She 
sold  to  him  five  stalks  of  the  Utpala  flower,  that  they 
might  be  his  own  special  gift' to  the  Buddha,  and  she 
desired  him  to  present  the  other  two  stalks  as  her  own 
free  gift. 

When  Dipankara  approached,  majestic,  and  with  a 
countenance  like  a  glassy  lake,  the  offering  was  thrown 
to  him,  and  by  a  miracle  the  flowers  remained  in 
mid  air,  forming  a  canopy  over  his  head. 

Amongst  the  “  Fan  heavens”  of  the  Chinese  is  one 
called  Fuh-ngai  (happy  love).  Let  us  hope  that  in 
that  heaven  the  pretty  Bhikshu  Bhadra  is  still  near 
her  favourite  teacher. 

King  Wessantara. 

Buddha  once  lived  on  earth  as  King  Wessantara. 
So  kind  was  he  to  everybody  that  it  was  rumoured 
that  he  had  made  a  resolution  to  -give  to  everybody 
whatever  he  was  asked.  He  had  a  loving  wife  and 
two  children.  He  had  also  an  enchanted  white 
elephant. 
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A  grievous  famine  burst  out  in  a  neighbouring 
kingdom,  and  the  poor  died  by  thousands.  Eight 
Brahmins  were  sent  to  King  Wessantara  to  ask  him 
for  the  white  elephant ;  for  fertile  rain  always  falls 
in  countries  where  an  enchanted  white  elephant  is 
staying.  The  benign  king  gave  up  his  white  elephant. 
This  so. incensed  his  own  people  that  they  deposed 
him. 

Wessantara  gave  all  his  wealth  to  the  poor,  and 
departed  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  horses,  intending 
to  repair  to  an  immense  rock  in  the  wilderness,  and 
there  become  a  hermit.  On  his  way  he  met  two 
poor  Brahmins,  who  asked  him  for  his  carriage.  He 
complied,  and  the  deposed  king  and  queen,  each 
carrying  a  child,  made  the  rest  of  the  journey  on  foot. 
Their  road  lay  through  the  kingdom  of  the  queens 
father,  who  sought  to  overcome  their  resolution,  but 
in  vain. 

Meanwhile  a  Brahmin  named  Jutaka  was  living 
very  happily  with  a  beautiful  wife,  until  one  day 
some  envious  neighbours  poisoned  her  mind  as  she 
was  drawing  water  at  a  well.  They  persuaded  her 
she  was  a  slave,  and  so  incensed  her  that  she  attacked 
her  husband  and  beat  him  and  pulled  his  beard. 
Moreover,  she  threatened  to  leave  his  house  unless  he 
procured  for  her  two  slaves.  A  foolish  king,  she  said, 
named  Wessantara  was  dwelling  as  a  hermit  in  the 
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wilderness ;  let  him  go  there  and  ask  for  two  slaves. 
He  had  two  children,  and  had  made  a  vow  to  refuse 
no  one  any  demand. 

Jutaka  departed,  but  found  all  access  to  the  royal 
hermit  denied  by  a  hunter  placed  there  by  the 
queen’s  father,  who,  knowing  Wessantara’s  vow,  had 
desired  to  screen  him  from  the  further  importunities 
of  the  greedy.  Jutaka  told  him  a  lying  tale  and 
contrived  to  reach  the  hermit.  He  demanded  the 
two  children  as  slaves,  and  Wessantara  was  bound  by 
his  oath  to  hand  them  over  to  him.  Jutaka,  as  soon 
as  he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  king,  bound  the  royal 
children  firmly  with  cords  ;  but  missing  his  way  in 
the  wilderness,  came  by  chance  to  the  territory  of  the 
queen’s  father,  who  was  quickly  apprised  of  all  that 
had  occurred. 

He  summoned  the  Brahmin  before  him,  and  offered 
him  in  exchange  for  the  grandchildren  the  weight  of 
them  in  gold  pieces.  The  greedy  Brahmin’s  end  was 
not  unlike  that  of  Judas,  for  with  his  ill-gotten  wealth 
he  made  a  great  feast,  and  from  repletion  his  bowels 
also  gushed  out.1 

1  This  parable  and  the  two  following  are  given  by  Upham  from  the 
Jatakas  of  the  Buddha. 
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King  Bambadat. 

Buddha  was  in  one  of  his  births  a  merchant  of 
Benares,  and  as  he  was  one  day  passing-  with  his 
wife  in  a  carriage  through  the  streets  of  Raj  agriha, 
the  capital  of  King  Bambadat,  the  monarch  saw 
his  wife  and  became  captivated  with  her  unrivalled 
beauty. 

Immediately  he  hatched  an  infamous  plot  to  gain 
her.  He  sent  one  of  his  officers  to  drop  furtively  a 
jewel  of  great  value  in  the  merchant’s  carriage. 
The  poor  merchant  was  then  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  stealing  the  royal  gem.  He  and  his  beautiful  wife 
were  brought  before  the  king,  who  listened  to  the 
evidence  with  mock  attention,  and  then  ordered  the 
merchant  to  be  executed  and  his  wife  to  be  detained 
in  the  royal  harem.  King  Bambadat  was  a  cruel 
monarch,  whose  oppressions  had  earned  him  the 
hatred  of  his  subjects. 

The  poor  merchant  was  led  away  to  be  decapi¬ 
tated,  but  Indra  on  his  throne  in  heaven  had 
witnessed  the  atrocious  transaction ;  and,  lo  !  a 
miracle  was  accomplished.  As  the  executioner  raised 
his  sword,  the  king,  who  was  watching  the  bloody 
event,  was  suddenly  made  to  change  places  with  the 
merchant  by  the  agency  of  unseen  hands,  and  he 
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received  the  fatal  blow  ;  whilst  Buddha  suddenly 
found  himself  exalted  on  the  royal  elephant  that  had 
brought  the  king  to  the  spot.  This  striking  interpo¬ 
sition  of  Heaven  awed  the  assembled  populace,  and 
they  proclaimed  the  merchant  their  new  king.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  his  rule  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  that  of  King  Bambadat.  It  is  not  men¬ 
tioned,  but  I  think  it  is  very  plain  also,  that  the 
beautiful  wife  was  the  girl  Bhadra  of  the  former 
story.  Buddhism  has  done  much  evil  by  its  enforced 
sacerdotal  celibacy,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
to  have  had  the  honour  of  first  conceiving  a  love  of 
man  with  woman  that  could  pierce  the  skies  and  be 
prolonged  after  death. 

The  Hungry  Dog. 

There  was  once  a  wicked  king  named  Usuratanam, 
who  oppressed  his  people  so  much  that  Buddha  from 
the  sky  took  compassion  upon  them.  At  this  time 

he  was  the  god  Indra,  and  assuming  the  form  of  a 

0 

huntsman,  he  came  down  to  earth  with  the  Deva 
Matali,  disguised  as  a  dog  of  enormous  size.  They 
at  once  entered  the  palace  of  the  king,  and  the  dog 
barked  so  wofully,  that  the  sound  seemed  to  shake 
the  royal  buildings  to  their  very  foundations.  ‘The 
king,  affrighted,  had  the  hunter  brought  before 
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him ;  and  he  inquired  the  portent  of  these  terrible 
sounds. 

“  It  is  through  hunger  that  the  dog  barks,”  said 
the  huntsman,  and  again  a  sound  louder  far  than 
thunder  reverberated  through  the  palace. 

“  Fetch  him  food  !  Fetch  anything!”  cried  the  king 
in  terror.  All  the  food  that  happened  then  to  be 
prepared  was  the  royal  banquet.  It  was  placed  before 
the  dog.  He  ate  it  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  then 
barked  once  more  with  his  terrible  voice.  More  food 
was  sent  for,  the  food  stored  up  in  the  city,  the  food 
of  the  adjacent  provinces,  but  still  the  inSatible  dog 
after  a  brief  interval  ate  all  up  and  barked  for  more. 
The  king  could  scarcely  prevent  himself  from  falling 
to  the  earth  with  terror. 

“  Will  nothing  ever  satisfy  your  dog,  O  hunter  ?” 

“  Nothing,  O  king,  but  the  flesh  of  all  his  enemies.” 

“And  who  are  his  enemies,  O  hunter  ?  ” 

“  His  enemies,”  said  the  hunter,  “  are  those  who  do 
wicked  deeds,  who  oppress  the  poor,  who  make  war, 
who  are  cruel  to  the  brute  creation.” 

The  king,  remembering  his  many  evil  deeds,  was 
seized  with  terror  and  remorse ;  and  the  Buddha, 
revealing  himself,  preached  the  law  of  righteousness 
to  him  and  his  people.  It  is  plain  that  in  the 
original  story,  as  in  the  last,  Indra  alone  was  the 
supernatural  agent,  and  the  clumsy  introduction  of 
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Buddha  is  an  after-thought.  Matali  is  the  conven¬ 
tional  character  of  Indra,  which  I  think  is  an  ad¬ 
ditional  proof. 

Buddha  as  a  Peacemaker. 

It  is  recorded  that  two  princes  were  once  about  to 
engage  in  a  terrible  battle  in  a  quarrel  that  took 
place  about  a  certain  embankment  constructed  to 
keep  in  water.  Between  these  kings  and  their  assem¬ 
bled  -armies  Buddha  suddenly  appeared  and  asked 
the  cause  of  the  strife.  When  he  was  completely 
informed  upon  the  subject,  he  put  the  following 
questions  : — 

“Tell  me,  O  kings!  is  earth  of  any  intrinsic  value?” 

“Of  no  value  whatever,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Is  water  of  any  intrinsic  value  ?  ” 

“  Of  no  value  whatever  !  ” 

“And  the  blood  of  kings,  is  that  of  any  intrinsic 
value  ?  ” 

“  Its  value  is  priceless  !  ” 

“  Is  it  reasonable,”  asked  the  Tathagata,  “that  that 
which  is  priceless  should  be  staked  against  that  which 
has  no  value  whatever  ? 

The  incensed  monarchs  saw  the  wisdom  of  this 
reasoning  and  abandoned  their  dispute.1 


1  Bigandet,  p.  191. 
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The  Prodigal  Son.1 

A  certain  man  had  a  son  who  went  away  into  a  far 
country.  There  he  became  miserably  poor.  The 
father,  however,  grew  rich,  and  accumulated  much 
gold  and  treasure,  and  many  storehouses  and  ele¬ 
phants.  But  he  tenderly  loved  his  lost  son,  and 
secretly  lamented  that  he  had  no  one  to  whom  to 
leave  his  palaces  and  suvernas  at  his  death* 

After  many  years  the  poor  man,  in  search  of  food 
and  clothing,  happened  to  come  to  the  country  where 
his  father  had  great  possessions.  And  when  he  was 
afar  off  his  father  saw  him,  and  reflected  thus  in  his 
mind :  (t  If  I  at  once  acknowledge  my  son  and  give 
to  him  my  gold  and  my  treasures,  I  shall  do  him  a 
great  injury.  He  is  ignorant  and  undisciplined  ;  he 
is  poor  and  brutalized.  With  one  of  such  miserable 
inclinations  ’twere  better  to  educate  the  mind  little 
by  little.  I  will  make  him  one  of  my  hired  servants.” 

Then  the  son,  famished  and  in  rags,  arrived  at  the 
door  of  his  father’s  house ;  and  seeing  a  great  throne 
upraised  and  many  followers  doing  homage  to  him 
who  sat  upon  it,  was  awed  by  the  pomp  and  the 
wealth  around.  Instantly  he  fled  once  more  to  the 
highway.  “  This,”  he  thought,  “  is  the  house  of 

1  This  is  the  title  adopted  in  the  translation  of  M.  Foucaux. 
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the  poor  man.  If  I  stay  at  the  palace  of  the  king 
perhaps  I  shall  be  thrown  into  prison.” 

Then  the  father  sent  messengers  after  his  son ;  who 
was  caught  and  brought  back  in  spite  of  his  cries  and 
lamentations.  When  he  reached  his  father’s  house 
he  fell  down  fainting  with  fear,  not  recognizing  his 
father,  and  believing  that  he  was  about  to  suffer 
some  cruel  punishment.  The  father  ordered  his  ser¬ 
vants  to  deal  tenderly  with  the  poor  man,  and  sent 
two  labourers  of  his  own  rank  of  life  to  engage  him 
as  a  servant  on  the  estate.  They  gave  him  a  broom 
and  a  basket,  and  engaged  him  to  clean  up  the  dung- 
heap  at  a  double  wage. 

From  the  window  of  his  palace  the  rich  man 
watched  his  son  at  his  work  ;  and  disguising  himself 
one  day  as  a  poor  man,  and  covering  his  limbs  with 
dust  and  dirt,  he  approached  his  son  and  said,  “  Stay 
here,  good  man,  and  I  will  provide  you  with  food  and 
clothing.  You  are  honest,  you  are  industrious.  Look 
upon  me  as  your  father.” 

After  many  years  the  father  felt  his  end  approach¬ 
ing,  and  he  summoned  his  sop  and  the  officers  of  the 
king,  and  announced  to  them  the  secret  that  he  had 
so  long  kept.  The  poor  man  was  really  his  son,  who 
in  early  days  had  wandered  away  from  him  ;  and 
now  that  he  was  conscious  of  his  former  debased 
condition,  and  was  able  to  appreciate  and  retain  vast 
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wealth,  he  was  determined  to  hand  over  to  him 
his  entire  treasure.  The  poor  man  was  astonished 
at  this  sudden  change  of  fortune,  and  overjoyed  at 
meeting  his  father  once  more. 

The  parables  of  Buddha  are  reported  in  the  Lotus 
of  the  Perfect  Law  to  be  veiled  from  the  ignorant  by 
means  of  an  enigmatic  form  of  language.1  The  rich 
man  of  this  parable,  with  his  throne  adorned  by  flowers 
and  garlands  of  jewels,  is  announced  to  be  Tath&gata, 
who  dearly  loves  all  his  children,  and  has  prepared 
for  them  vast  spiritual  treasures.  But  each  son  of 
Tathdgata  has  miserable  inclinations.  He  prefers  the 
dung-heap  to  the  pearl  mani.  To  teach  such  a  man 
Tathagata  is  obliged  to  employ  inferior  agents,  the 
monk  and  the  ascetic,  and  to  wean  him  by  degrees 
from  the  lower  objects  of  desire.  When  he  speaks 
himself,  he  is  forced  to  veil  much  of  his  thought,  as  it 
would  not  be  understood.  His  sons  feel  no  joy  on 
hearing  spiritual  things.  Little  by  little  must  their 
minds  be  trained  and  disciplined  for  higher  truths. 


The  Man  who  was  born  Blind. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  born  blind,  and 
he  said,  “  I  cannot  believe  in  a  world  of  appearances. 


1  Lotus,  p.  45. 
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Colours  bright  or  sombre  exist  not.  There  is  no  sun, 
no  moon,  no  stars.  None  have  witnessed  such  things !  ” 
His  friends  remonstrated  with  him,  but  atll  in  vain. 
He  still  repeated  the  same  words. 

In  those  days  there  was  a  holy  man  cunning  in 
roots  and  herbs,  one  who  had  acquired  supernatural 
gifts  by  a  life  of  purity  and  abstinence.  This  man 
perceived  by  his  spiritual  insight  that  away  amongst 
the  clouds  on  the  steeps  of  the  lofty  Himalayas  were 
four  simples  that  had  power  to  cure  the  man  who  was 
born  blind.  He  fetched  these  simples,  and,  mashing 
them  together  with  his  teeth,  he  applied  them. 
Immediately  the  man  who  was  born  blind  was 
cured  of  his  infirmity.  He  saw  colours  and  appear¬ 
ances.  He  saw  the  bright  sun  in  the  heavens.  He 
was  overjoyed,,  and  pronounced  that  no  one  now  had 
any  advantage  over  him  in  the  matter  of  eyesight. 

Then  certain  holy  men  came  to  the  man  who  had 
been  born  blind,  and  said  to  him,  “  You  are  vain  and 
arrogant,  and  nearly  as  blind  as  you  were  before. 
You  see  the  outside  of  things  but  not  the  inside.  One 
whose  supernatural  senses  are  quickened  sees  the 
lapis-lazuli  fields  of  the  Buddhas  and  hears  conch- 
shells  sounded  at  a  distance  of  five  yoganas.  Go  off 
to  a  desert,  a  forest,  a  cavern  in  the  mountains,  and 
conquer  this  thirst  for  earthly  things.”  The  man 
who  was  born  blind  did  as  these  holy  men  enjoined, 
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and  by-and-by  himself  acquired  the  supernatural 
gifts. 

The  interpretation  of  this  parable  is  that  the  man 
who  is  born  blind  is  one  afflicted  with  the  blindness 
of  spiritual  ignorance.  Tathagata  is  the  great 
physician,  who  loves  him  as  a  father  loves  his  son, 
and  the  four  simples  are  the  four  holy  truths.  The 
holy  men  who  accosted  him  are  the  great  Rishis, 
who  teach  the  spiritual  life  in  caves  and  in  deserts, 
and  wean  mankind  from  the  love  of  lower  things. 

Parable  of  the  Woman  at  the  Well. 

Ananda,  a  favourite  disciple  of  Buddha,  was  once 
athirst,  having  travelled  far.  At  a  well  he  encoun¬ 
tered  a  girl  named  Matanga,  and  asked  her  to  give 
him  some  water  to  drink.  But  she,  being  a  woman 
of  low  caste,  was  afraid  of  contaminating  a  holy 
Brahmana,  and  refused  humbly. 

“  I  ask  not  for  caste,  but  for  water  !  ”  said  Ananda. 
His  condescension  won  the  heart  of  the  girl  Matanga. 

It  happened  that  she  had  a  mother  cunning  in  love 
philtres  and  weird  arts,  and  when  this  woman  heard 
how  much  her  daughter  was  in  love,  she  threw  her 
magic  spells  round  the  disciple  and  brought  him  to 
her  cave.  Helpless,  he  prayed  to  Buddha,  who 

forthwith  appeared  and  cast  out  the  wicked  demons. 

Y 
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But  the  girl  Matanga  was  still  in  wretched  plight. 
At  last  she  determined  to  repair  to  Buddha  himself 
and  appeal  to  him. 

The  Great  Physician,  reading  the  poor  girl’s 
thought,  questioned  her  gently — 

"  Supposing  that  you  marry  my  disciple,  can  you 
follow  him  everywhere  ?  ” 

"  Everywhere  !  ”  said  the  girl. 

“  Could  you  wear  his  clothes,,  sleep  under  the 
same  roof  ?  ”  said  Buddha,  alluding  to  the  nakedness 
and  beggary  of  the  "  houseless  one.” 

By  slow  degrees  the  girl  began  to  take  in  his 
meaning,  and  at  last  she  took  refuge  in  the  Three 
Great  Pearls.1 

The  Story  of  Vasavadatta. 

At  Mathura  was  a  courtesan  named  Vasavadatta. 
She  fell  violently  in  love  with  one  of  the  actual 
disciples  of  Buddha  named  Upagupta,  and  sent  her 
servant  to  him  to  declare  her  passion.  Upagupta 
was  young  and  of  singular  beauty.  In  a  short  time 
the  servant  returned  with  the  following  enigmatic 
reply  :: — 

"The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  the  disciple 
Upagupta  will  pay  a  visit  to  the  courtesan  Vasava 
datta !  ” 


1  Burnouf,  Introd.  p.  138. 
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Vasavadatta  was  astonished  at  this  reply.  Her 
class  at  this  time  was  a  caste,  a  body  organized,  and 
indeed  fostered,  by  the  State,  and  she  lived  in  great 
magnificence.  She  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
the  king’s  dominions,  and  not  accustomed  to  have 
her  love  rejected.  When  her  first  moments  of 
petulance  had  passed,  she  reflected  that  the  young 
man  was  poor.  Again  she  sent  her  servant  to  Upa- 
gupta.  “  Tell  him  that  Vasavadatta  desires  love, 
not  gold  and  pearls.”  By-and-by  the  servant  returned 
with  the  same  enigmatic  answer,  “  The  time  has  not 
yet  arrived  when  the  disciple  Upagupta  will  visit  the 
courtesan  Vasavadatta  !  ” 

Some  few  months  affer  this,  Vasavadatta  had  a 
love  intrigue  with  the  head  of  the  artisans  of  Mathura, 
and  whilst  this  was  in  progress  a  very  wealthy 
merchant  arrived  at  the  city  with  five  hundred  horses 
that  he  desired  to  sell.  Hearing  of  the  beauty  of 
Vasavadatta,  he  contrived  to  see  her  and  also  to  fall 
in  love  with  her.  His  pearls  and  suvernas  were  too 
much  for  the  giddy  woman.  She  assassinated  the 
head  of  the  artisans  and  ordered  his  corpse  to  be 
flung  on  a  dung-heap.  By-and-by  his  relations, 
alarmed  at  his  disappearance,  caused  a  search  to  be 
made,  and  the  body  was  found. 

Vasavadatta  was  arrested  and  carried  before  the 
king,  who  gave  orders  that  her  ears,  her  nose,  her 
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hands,  and  her  feet  should  at  once  be  cut  off  by  the 
common  executioner  and  her  body  flung  in  a  grave¬ 
yard.  Her  maid  still  clung  to  her,  for  she  had  been 
a  kind  mistress.  She  tried  to  assuage  her  pain, 
and  drove  away  the  crows  from  her  bleeding  body. 

Vasavadatta  now  received  a  third  message  from 
Upagupta  :  “The  time  has  arrived  when  the  disciple 
Upagupta  will  pay  a  visit  to  the  courtesan  Vasava¬ 
datta  !  ”  The  poor  woman,  in  whom  an  echo  of  the 
old  passion  still  reverberated,  hurriedly  ordered  her 
maid  to  collect  and  hide  away  under  a  cloth  her 
severed  feet  and  limbs,  the  poor  remnants  of  her  old 
beauty  ;  and  when  the  young  man  appeared  she  said 
with  some  petulance — 

“  Once  this  body  was  fragrant  like  the  lotus,  and  I 
offered  you  my  love.  In  those  days  I  was  covered 
with  pearls  and  fine  muslin.  Now  I  am  mangled  and 
covered  with  filth  and  blood.  My  hands,  my  feet,  my 
nose,  my  ears  have  been  struck  off  by  the  common 
executioner !  ” 

The  young  man  with  great  gentleness  comforted 
poor  Vasavadatta  in  her  agony.  “  Sister,  it  is  not  for 
my  pleasure  and  happiness  that  I  now  draw  near.” 
And  he  pointed  out  the  “  true  nature  ”  of  the  charms 
that  she  mourned.  He  proved  to  her  that  they  had 
proved  torments  and  not  joys,  and  if  immodesty, 
and  vanity,  and  greed,  and  the  murderous  instinct 
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had  been  lopped  away,  she  had  sustained  a  gain  and 
not  a  loss.  He  then  told  her  of  the  Tathagata  that 
he  had  seen  walking  upon  this  very  earth,  a  Tatha¬ 
gata  who  specially  loves  the  suffering. 

His  speech  brought  calm  to  the  soul  of  Vasava- 
datta.  She  died  after  having  professed  her  faith  in 
Buddha.1 

She  was  carried  by  spirits  to  the  penitential  heavens 
of  the  Devaloka. 

Parable  of  the  Blazing  Mansion. 

Once  there  was  an  old  man,  broken,  decrepit,  but 
very  rich.  He  possessed  much  land  and  many  gold 
pieces.  Moreover,  he  possessed  a  large  rambling 
mansion  which  also  showed  plain  proofs  of  time’s 
decay.  Its  rafters  were  worm-eaten  ;  its  pillars  were 
rotten  ;  its  galleries  were  tumbling  down  ;  the  thatch 
on  its  roof  was  dry  and  combustible.  Inside  this 
mansion  were  several  hundreds  of-  the  old  man’s 
servants  and  retainers,  so  extensive  was  the  collection 
of  rambling  old  buildings. 

Unfortunately  this  mansion  possessed  only  one 
door. 

The  old  man  was  also  the  father  of  many  children 
— five,  ten,  twenty,  let  us  say.  One  day  there  was  a 
1  Bumouf,  Introd.,  pp.  131,  132. 
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smell  of  burning,  and  he  ran  out  by  the  solitary  door. 
To  his  horror  he  saw  the  thatch  in  a  mass  of  flame, 
the  rotten  old  pillars  were  catching  fire  one  by  one, 
the  rafters  were  blazing  like  tinder.  Inside,  his 
children,  whom  he  loved  most  tenderly,  were  romping 
and  amusing  themselves  with  their  toys. 

The  distracted  father  said  to  himself,  “  I  will  run 
in  and  save  my  children.  I  will  seize  them  in  my 
strong  arms.  I  will  bear  them  harmless  through  the 
falling  rafters  and  the  blazing  beams !  ”  Then  the 
sad  thought  seized  him  that  his  children  were  romping 
and  ignorant.  “  If  I  tell  them  that  the  house  is  on  fire 
they  will  not  understand  me.  If  I  try  to  seize  them 
they  will  romp  about  and  try  to  escape.  Alas  !  not  a 
moment  is  to  be  lost !  ” 

Suddenly  a  bright  thought  flashed  across  the  old 
man’s  mind.  “  My  children  are  ignorant,”  he  mentally 
said,  “but  they  love  toys  and  glittering  playthings. 
I  will  promise  them  some  playthings  of  unheard-of 
beauty.  Then  they  will  listen  to  me  !  ” 

So  the  old  man  shouted  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
“  Children,  children,  come  out  of  the  house  and  see 
these  beautiful  toys.  Chariots  with  white  oxen,  all 
gold  and  tinsel.  See  these  exquisite  little  antelopes  ! 
Whoever  saw  such  goats  as  these  !  Children,  children, 
come  quickly  or  they  will  all  be  gone  !  ” 

Forth  from  the  blazing  ruin,  came  the  children  in 
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hot  haste.  The  word  “  playthings  ”  was  almost  the 
only  word  that  they  could  understand.  Then  the  fond 
father,  in  his  great  joy  at  seeing  his  offspring  freefl 
from  peril,  procured  for  them  some  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  chariots  ever  seen.  Each  chariot  had  a  canopy 
like  a  pagoda.  It  had  tiny  rails  and  balustrades  and 
rows  of  jingling  bells.  It  was  formed,  of  the  seven 
precious  substances.  Chaplets  of  glittering  pearls 
were  hung  aloft  upon  it ;  standards  and  wreaths  of 
the  most  lovely  flowers.  Milk-white  oxen  drew  these 
chariots.  The  children  were  astonished  when  they 
were  placed  inside. 

The  meaning  of  this  parable  is  thus  rendered  in  the 
White  Lotus  of  Dharma.  The  old  man  is  Tathd- 
gata,  and  his  children  the  blind,  suffering  children  of 
sin  and  passion.  Tathagata  fondly  loves  them,  and 
would  save  them  from  their  unhappiness.  The  old 
rambling  mansion,  unsightly,  rotten,  perilous,  is  the 
domain  of  Kama,  the  domain  of  appetite,  the  three 
great  worlds  of  the  visible  kosmos,  This  old  mansion 
is  ablaze  with  the  fire  of  mortal  passions  and  hates 
and  lusts.  Tathagata  in  his  “  immense  compassion  ” 
would  lead  all  his  beloved  children  away  from  this 
great  peril,  but  they  do  not  understand  his  language. 
Their  only  thought  is  of  tinsel  toys  and  childish 
pastimes.  If  he  speaks  to  them  of  the  great  inner 
quickening  which  makes  man  conquer  human  pain, 
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they  cannot  understand  him.  If  he  talks  to  them  of 
wondrous  supernatural  gifts  accorded  to  mortals,  they 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  him.  The  tinsel  chariots  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  children  of  Tath^gata  are  the  “  Greater” 
and  “  Lesser”  Vehicles  of  the  Buddhist  teaching. 

The  Sermon  to  Rahula  respecting  Falsehood. 

Of  the  seven  sacred  books  recognized  in  the  days  of 
Asoka,  one  mentioned  in  the  Bhabra  edict  has  lately 
come  to  light ;  and  this  has  been  found,  not  in  the 
vaunted  ancient  canon  of  Ceylon,  but  in  China.  I 
give  this  short  work  in  extenso  as  translated  by  the 
invaluable  Professor  Beal.1 

“  In  days  of  old,  before  Rahula  had  attained  to 

/ 

supreme  wisdom,  his  natural  disposition  being  some¬ 
what  low  and  disorderly,  his  words  were  not  always 
marked  by  love  of  truth.  On  one  occasion  Buddha 
had  ordered  him  to  go  to  the  Kien-tai  [Ghanda  or 
Ghanta  ?]  Vihara,  and  there  remain  guarding  his 
mouth  [tongue]  and  governing  his  thoughts,  at  the 
same  time  diligently  studying  [or  observing]  the  rules 
of  conduct  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures.  Rahula,  having 
heard  the  command,  made  his  obeisance  and  went. 
For  ninety  days  he  remained  in  deep  shame  and 
penitence.  At  length  Buddha  repaired  to  the  place 

1  Dhammapada,  p.  142. 
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and  showed  himself.  On  seeing  him,  Rahula  was 
filled  with  joy,  and  reverently  bowed  down  and  wor¬ 
shipped  him.  After  this,  Buddha  having  taken  the 
seat  provided  for  him,  he  desired  Rahula  to  fill  a 
water-basin  with  water  and  bring  it  to  him  and  wash 
his  feet.  Having  done  so,  and  the  washing  being 
over,  Buddha  asked  Rahula  if  the  water  so  used  was 
now  fit  for  any  purpose  of  domestic  use  [drinking, 
etc.]  ;  and  on  Rahula  replying  in  the  negative  because 
the  water  was  defiled  with  dust  and  dirt,  Buddha 
added,  ‘  And  such  is  your  case  ;  for  although  you  are 
my  son  and  the  grandchild  of  the  king,  although  you 
have  voluntarily  given  up  everything  to  become  a 
Shaman,  nevertheless  you  are  unable  to  guard  your 
tongue  from  untruth  and  the  defilement  of  loose  con¬ 
versation,  and  so  you  are  like  this  defiled  water — 
useful  for  no  further  purpose.’  And  again  he  asked 
him,  after  the  water  had  been  thrown  away,  whether 
the  vessel  was  now  fit  for  holding  water  to  drink  ;  to 
which  Rahula  replied,  ‘No,  for  the  vessel  is  still 
defiled,  apd  is  known  as  an  unclean  thing,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  used  for  any  purpose  such  as  that  indicated.’ 
To  which  Buddha  again  replied,  ‘And  such  is  your 
case.  By  not  guarding  your  tongue,  etc.,  you  are 
known  and  recognized  as  unfit  for  any  high  purpose, 
although  you  profess  to  be  a  Shaman.’  And  then 
once  more  lifting  the  empty  basin  on  to  his  foot,  and 
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whirling  it  round  and  round,  he  asked  Rahula  if  he 
were  not  afraid  lest  it  should  fall  and  be  broken  ;  to 
which  Rahula  replied  that  he  had  no  such  fear,  for 
the  vessel  was  but  a  cheap  and  common  one,  and 
therefore  its  loss  would  be  a  matter  of  small  moment. 

‘  And  such  is  your  case,’  again  said  Buddha  ;  ‘  for 
though  you  are  a  Shaman,  yet  being  unable  to  guard 
your  mouth  or  your  tongue  you  are  destined,  as  a 
small  and  insignificant  thing,  to  be  whirled  in  the 
endless  eddies  of  transmigration,  an  object  of  con¬ 
tempt  to  all  the  wise.’  Rdhula  being  filled  with 
shame,  Buddha  addressed  him  once  more.  ‘  Listen, 
and  I  will  speak  to  you  a  parable.  There  was  in  old 
time  the  king  of  a  certain  country,  who  had  a  large 
and  very  powerful  elephant,  able  to  overpower  by  its 
own  strength  five  hundred  smaller  elephants.  This 
king,  being  about  to  go  to  war  with  some  rebellious 
dependency,  brought  forth  the  iron  arrhour  belonging 
to  the  elephant,  and  directed  the  mastdr  of  the  animal 
to  put  it  on  him,  to  wit,  two  sharp-pointed  swords  on 
his  tusks,  two  iron  hooks  [scythes]  on  his  ears,  a 
crooked  spear  on  each  foot,  an  iron  club  [or  ball] 
attached  to  his  tail,  and  to  accompany  him  were 
appointed  nine  soldiers  as  escort.  Then  the  elephant- 
master  rejoiced  to  see  the  creature  thus  equipped,  and 
trained  him  above  all  things  to  keep  his  trunk  well 
coiled  up,  knowing  that  an  arrow  piercing  that  in  the 
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midst  must  be  fatal.  But  lo !  in  the  middle  of  the 
battle  the  elephant,  uncoiling  his  trunk,  sought  to 
seize  a  sword  with  it.  On  which  the  master  was 
affrighted,  and,  in  consultation  with  the  king  and  his 
ministers,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  no  more  be 
brought  into  the  battlefield.’  In -continuation  Buddha 
said  ;  ‘  Rahula !  if  men,  committing  the  nine  faults, 
only  guard  their  tongue  as  this  elephant  was  trained 
to  guard  his  trunk,  all  would  be  well.  Let  them 
guard  against  the  arrow  that  strikes  in  the  middle  ! 
let  them  keep  their  mouth,  lest  they  die  and  fall  into 
the  misery  of  future  births  in  the  three  evil  paths !  ’ 
And  then  he  added  these  stanzas  : — 

“  ‘  I  am  like  the  fighting  elephant  without  any  fear 
of  the  middle  arrow  [the  arrow  wounding  the  middle 
part].  By  sincerity  and  truth  I  escape  the  un¬ 
principled  man  [lawless  man].  Like  the  elephant, 
well  subdued  and  quiet,  permits  the  king  to  mount  on 
his  trunk  [offers  his  trunk  for  the  king  to  ascend], 
thus  tamed  is  the  reverend  man ;  he  also  endures 
truthfully  and  in  faith.’ 

“  Rahula,  hearing  these  words,  was  filled  with 
sorrow  for  his  careless  disregard  of  his  words,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  renewed  exertion,  and  so  became 
a  Rahat.” 

Against  Buddha’s  teaching  two  main  objections 
have  been  urged  : — 
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1.  That  his  Bodhi,  viewed  from  a  spiritual  point  of 
view,  is  mere  selfishness.  The  individual  isolates 
himself  from  his  race  for  his  own  advantage. 

2.  The  monkish  system  that  he  spread  abroad  has, 
in  point  of  fact,  produced  many  grave  evils — idleness, 
immorality,  depravity,  etc. — and  is,  in  fact,  pure 
pessimism.  One  answer  meets  both  objections,  that 
is,  as  far  as  they  are  unjust. 

The  problem  before  a  reformer  in  Buddha’s  day 
was  essentially  practical.  To  enfranchise  the  world 
what  possible  apparatus  was  available  ?  The  oratory 
of  the  uninspired  demagogue  would  not  have  been 
listened  to  by  the  masses,  and  would  have  been 
quickly  silenced  by  the  dominant  caste.  Books, 
printing  presses,  even  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  were 
unavailable ;  and  the  victories  of  material  force  in 
Buddha’s  view  meant  merely  the  firmer  riveting  of 
chains.  So  Buddha,  himself  a  king,  in  commencing 
his  conflict,  handed  over  an  army  of  soldiers  and  an 
army  of  priests  to  his  antagonists,  determined  that 
the  victory  should  be  a  purely  moral  one.  One 
weapon  alone  was  within  reach — the  tree  of  the  Rishi. 
Under  that  tree  God  spake.  Such  was  the  belief 
of  the  people,  based  on  the  teaching  of  the  Vedic 
hymns,  as  recited  at  every  sacrifice.  With  Buddha 
the  Bodhi  meant  not  selfishness,  but  the  complete 
conquest  of  self ;  and  the  initiation  of  the  Rishi  under 
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his  tree  was  merely  a  means  to  an  end.  Instead  of 
being  sloth,  that  end  was  boundless  activity  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  happiness  of  others.  His  blameless 
soldiers,  having  given  up  wife  and  wealth,  were  ordered 
to  march  from  tree  to  tree,  never  resting  for  two 
nights  under  the  same  one.  No  halt  was  to  be 
allowed  but  the  grave  as  long  As  a  king  oppressed 
his  subjects,  a  priest  tortured  animals,  or  as  long  as 
spiritual  ignorance  tortured  priests  and  kings. 

Viewed  from  the  historical  side,  the  following 
originalities  may  be  accredited  to  Buddhism  : — 

1.  Enforced  vegetarianism  for  the  whole  nation. 

2.  Enforced  national  abstinence  from  wine. 

3.  Abolition  of  slavery. 

4.  The  introduction  of  the  principle  of  forgiveness 
of  injuries  in  opposition  to  the  national  lex  talionis. 

5.  Uncompromising  antagonism  to  all  national 
religious  rites  that  were  opposed  to  the  gnosis  or 
spiritual  development  of  the  individual. 

6.  Beggary,  continence,  and  asceticism  for  the 
religious  teachers. 

« 

These  are  the  six  originalities  of  the  Buddhist 
movement. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  DEATH  OF  BUDDHA. 

SOME  eighty  miles  due  east  of  Buddha’s  birth-place, 
Kapilavastu,  now  stands  a  modest  village  called 
Matha  Kuar  (the  “  Dead  Prince  ”).  At  the  date  of 
the  pilgrimage  of  Hwen  Thsang  there  was  a  reason 
for  this.  Under  a  splendid  temple-canopy  reposed  in 
marble  a  “  Dead  Prince,”  and  this  circumstance  is  still 
remembered  by  the  natives.  The  ruins  of  this  temple 
can  still  be  traced.  Exactly  four  hundred  and  seventy 
years  before  Christ,  the  spot  was  a  jangal  of  Sala^- 
trees,  and  beneath  the  shade  of  two  of  these  lay  calm 
and  rigid  the  gentle  teacher  whom  Indians  call  the 
“  Best  Friend  of  all  the  World:”  Buddha  was  journey¬ 
ing  from  Raj  agriha  when  he  reached  this  resting-place. 
Its  name  was  Kusinagara.  At  Beluva*  near  Vaisali, 
he  was  attacked  with  a  severe  illness.  Violent  pains 
seized  him.  He  was  very  nearly  dying.  Ananda  was 
disconsolate,  but  Buddha  comforted  him. 

“  What  need  hath  the  body  of  my  followers  of  me 
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now,  Ananda  ?  I  have  declared  the  doctrine,  and  I 
have  made  no  distinction  between  within  and  without. 
He  who  says,  ‘  I  will  rule  over  the  Sangha  !  ’  or,  ‘  Let 
the  Sangha  be  subjected  to  me  !  ’  he,  Ananda,  might 
declare  his  will  in  the  Church.  The  Tathagata,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  say,  ‘  I  will  rule  over  the  Church.’  ...  I 
am  now  frail,  Ananda  ;  I  am  aged,  I  am  an  old  man 
who  has  finished  his  pilgrimage  and  reached  old  age. 
Eighty  years  old  am  I. 

“  Be  to  yourselves,  Ananda,  your  own  light,  your 
own  refuge.  Seek  no  other  refuge.  Let  Dharma  be 
your  light  and  refuge.  Seek  no  other  refuge.  .  .  . 

A 

Whosoever  now,  Ananda,  or  after  my  departure  shall 
be  his  own  light,  his  own  refuge,  and  shall  seek  no 
other  refuge,  will  henceforth  be  my  true  disciple  and 
walk  in  the  right  path.” 

Buddha  journeyed  on  until  he  reached  a  place 
called  Pava.  'Then  he  was  attacked  with  a  grievous 
sickness.  Weary,  the  old  pilgrim  reached  a  stream, 
the  Kakuttha  (the  modern  Badhi,  according  to  General 
Cunningham)  Buddha  batlied  and  sipped  some  of  the 
water  ;  carts  were  passing  and  they  thickened  it  with 
mud.  A  little  further  on,  by  the  side  of  the  river 
Haranyavati  (Chota  Gandak),  was  a  grove  of  Sala- 
trees.  Between  two  of  these  blossoming  trees  was 
the  Nirvana  that  the  sick  and  weary  pilgrim  was 
sighing  for. 
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Under  these  two  famous  trees,  With  his  head  lying 
towards  the  north,  the  old  man  was  laid.  “  Weep  not, 
sorrow  not,  Ananda,”  he  said.  “  From  all  that  man 
loves  and  enjoys  he  must  tear  himself. 

“  My  existence  is  ripening  to  its  close.  The  end  of 
my  life  is  near.  I  go  hence.  Ye  remain  behind. 
The  place  of  refuge  is  ready  for  me.”  1 

Before  expiring,  the  teacher  entered  into  the  ex- 
tasia  of  Samadhi ;  and  mighty  thunders  and  earth- 
rockings  announced  the  passing  away  of  a  great 
Chakravartin.  Buddha’s  last  words  were  : — 

“  Hearken,  O  disciples,  I  charge  you.  All  that 
comes  into  being  passes.  Seek  your  salvation  with¬ 
out  weariness.” 


1  Oldenberg,  “  Buddha,”  p.  199. 
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Adityas,  Sons  of  Aditi,  the  months  deified. 

Amrita,  Pali  Amata,  immortality,  “bread  of  life,”  the  food  of  the 
sacrifice  after  consecration. 

Arhat,  one  emancipated  from  rebirths,  an  Adept. 
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of  Asia  ”  cited,  34. 

Arupaloka,  the  heavens  where  form  ceases. 
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God,  a  future  life,  etc.,  in  Buddhism,  xii. 
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also  Parivrajaka  (wanderer),  Muni  (silent  one),  Sramana  (vile 
one),  Son  of  Buddha,  Son  of  6akya,  Son  of  Dharma,  Man  of  Pure 
Life,  Smasanika  (dwelling  amid  tombs),  Houseless  one,  etc. 

Bigandet,  Bishop,  on  the  Buddhist  hierarchy,  185. 

Bimbisara  offers  crown  to  Buddha,  76. 

Bodhi,  gnosis,  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  spirit,  annihilation  of  the  ego, 
and  mystical  union  of  the  soul  with  the  non-ego,  or  God. 

Bodhisatwa,  one  about  to  obtain  the  Bodhi  in  his  next  rebirth. 

Brahma,  the  Great  Spirit,  the  ineffable. 

Brahma,  the  anthropomorphic  god. 

Brahmacharins,  Seekers  of  Brahma,  name  for  Buddha’s  early  disciples. 

Brahmajnani,  an  Adept. 
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Buddhaghosa  and  the  atheism  of  Ceylon,  186  ;  his  history  of  the  con¬ 
vocations,  196. 

Burnouf,  E.,  on  the  Skandhas,  221. 
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Gandharva,  a  cherub. 

Gatha,  a  poem,  a  verse. 

Guru,  a  spiritual  teacher. 

Hardy,  Spence,  cited,  51. 
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Jina,  a  conqueror  of  his  lower  nature,  a  Buddha. 

Karma,  the  effects  of  sins  or  good  deeds,  which  are  supposed  to  land 
the  doer  in  the  hell  Avichi  or  the  heavens  of  the  Devaloka,  and 
detain  him  uijtil  the  said  Karma  is  exhausted.  He  is  then  born 
once  more  into  the  world,  his  Karma  influencing  the  new  birth. 

Lama,  the  high  priest  of  Tibet,  183;  descended  most  probably  from  the 
Acharya  of  Nalanda,  183. 

Mahadeo,  a  monolith  or  menhir,  “  Great  God,”  a  name  of  Siva. 

Mandala,  mystic  ring. 

Mantra,  prayer,  charm. 

Mara,  the  Buddhist  Satan. 

Muller,  Professor  Max,  on  the  date  of  Buddha’s  death,  206. 

Nairanjana,  ihe  Buddhist  Jordan. 

Nirvana,  heaven. 

Palasa,  Butea  frondosa. 

Parimitas,  the  ten,  the  “qualities  of  the  Other  Bank,”  “heaven,”  285. 

Parivrajaka.  See  Bhikshu. 

Parsvika,  a  leader  in  the  Agnostic  revolution  in  Buddhism  entitled  the 
“  Great  Vehicle,”  175. 

Prajna  Paramita,  the  “  Wisdom  of  the  Other  Bank,”  9  ;  wisdom  per¬ 
sonified  by  a  woman,  246. 

Rishi,  prophet,  man  of  God. 

S&kya  Muni,  results  of  his  movement,  v.  ;  comes  down  to  earth  as  a 
white  elephant,  6 ;  miraculous  birth,  10  ;  marriage,  44,  45  ;  the 
four  presaging  tokens,  48  ;  leaves  the  palace,  65  ;  sits  under  the 
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tree  of  knowledge,  72  ;  on  the  Brahma  religion,  128  ;  his  reform, 
129  ;  begins  to  preach,  141  ;  the  historical  Buddha,  285  ;  death  of, 
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Siladilya  introduces  Agnostic  Buddhism,  17 1. 

Skandhas,  the  five  (lit.  “bodies”),  usually  applied  by  Buddhists  to  the 
animal  nature  of  man. 

Stambha,  upright  monolith,  menhir. 

Sunya,  the  void,  the  “  Great  Nowhere.” 

Suny  a  pushpa,  the  “Carriage  that  drives  to  the  Great  Nowhere,”  or 
the,“  Flower  that  blooms  in  the  Great  Nowhere,”  a  nickname  for  the 
Agnostic  or  innovating  school  of  Buddhism,  the  Buddhism  of  the 
“Great  Vehicle.” 

Sutra,  discourse. 

Swayamvara,  marriage  by  athletic  .competition  (lit.  “  her  own  choice  ”). 

Tapas,  self-torture  (swinging  on  hooks,  etc.)  to  gain  magical  power. 

Tathagata.  See  Buddha. 

Tirthas,  tanks,  shrines. 

Tope,  a  dolmen,  or  sepulchral  mound. 

Tusita,  the  highest  heaven  to  be  reached  by  unemancipated  spirits. 

Vaitarani,  the  Brahmin  River  of  Death,  10. 

Varsha,  the  rainy  season,  the  Buddhist  Lent. 

Vihara,  a  monastery. 

Yoga  (lit.  “union”),  the  conjoining  of  heaven  and  earth,  spirit  and 
matter,  the  annihilation  of  the  ego  and  merging  of  one’s  will  with 
the  divine  will.  Magical  powers  were  conceived  to  be  a  result  of 
this  “union.”  Hence  Yoga  also  means  white  magic. 


